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An impartial consideration of the various forms of State which 
ave appeared in human history, and of the various theories 
snd ideals which thinkers have evolved in the course of their 
ttempts to devise a perfect scheme of government, must lead 
he student to one conclusion. Good government is the 
Mmardest of all problems, and it has never yet been solved. 
Malistory is an almost unrelieved tragedy, because there has 
ever yet been a hopeful experiment that did not break down 
fter a time; there has never been a constitution that did not 
ear within itself the seeds of its own decay and dissolution. 
heocracy, which in theory is the organisation of mankind 
der the authority of divine revelation, has in practice meant 
he domination of a priestly caste ruling by superstitious fear 
@d fraud, and extorting money by false pretences. The City 
ate of Greece and medieval Italy, unrivalled as a forcing- 
buse of genius, and the mother of the arts and sciences, has 
en the shortest-lived of any form of polity. Nor have the 
ilosophic structures reared on this foundation done much 
bre than serve as the models for the impracticable Utopias 
ich idealists of all ages have loved to build in the clouds. 
man imperialism and the dual world empire which was its 
t looked imposing while “the world” meant the countries 
nd the Mediterranean ; but the Holy Roman Empire was 
phantom, the ghost of the mighty power wielded by the 
sars; and the Roman Church was never able to make good 
claim to be the one legitimate embodiment of the Christian 
mh. Its pretensions were always far beyond its power to 
ise them; and now that its rival and counterpart has 
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ceased to exist even in name, these pretentions have lost their 
intelligible explanation. The most powerful modern nations 
have repudiated their spiritual allegiance to Rome; and though 
the Latin countries are so far negatively faithful to the old 
caput orbis that they have shown but little eo to 
adopt any other form of religion, their culture has in fact 
broken loose from ecclesiastical control, or where it has not 
done so, it has remained in a backward and medizval condition. 
Roman Catholicism everywhere confronts modern civilisation 
as an enemy, and that is precisely why it has so much more 

litical power than Protestantism. ‘The opponents of “ the 
ideas of 1789,” and even discontented provinces which have 
no uniting principles except antipathy to the central govern- 
ment, tend to place themselves under the leadership of the 
Roman Church, and to take advantage of its incomparable 
gifts for organisation, discipline, and cunning intrigue. 
Protestantism has amalgamated far more closely with the 
development of secular culture, so that in Protestant countries 
it is impossible to form strong political parties of clericalists. 
Religion with us is no monopoly of Conservatives, Liberals, 
or Socialists ; still less does it desire to be a “party of the 
Centre,” separated from all of them, and devoted to the 
interests of an international corporation. The apotheosis of 
nationalism which marks the modern period has probably 
nearly reached its term. It was from the first morally in- 
defensible ; and it has ended by plunging the world in the 
greatest calamity that has ever befallen it—a disaster which 
has brought ruin and desolation to half the continent of 
Europe, and which has shaken the whole fabric of civilisation 
to its base. Nationalism in its extreme Machiavellian form 
is discredited ; and the internationalism which offers itself as 
the alternative does not seem to have any promise for the 
future. For it is not based on any love for mankind, or any 
real desire for peace and good will. The two international 
organisations which confront each other are ultramontane 
Catholicism, which is the service of a militant corporation 
existing rather for its own ends than for the sahiae of 
humanity ; and international Labour, which is frankly based 
on a predatory class-war. There are other international forces 
such as finance, art, philosophy, and science; but these are 
not political organisations, and do not even aim at any new 
integration of society. 

As Dr Bussell says in a recently published lecture: ‘ The 
very root-principles of the man in the street are shaken, and 
no one knows to whom or to what he owes allegiance. The 
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disappearance of monarchy, except in a few cases, has removed 
an intelligible principle of personal loyalty, leaving a void 
which no one at present even proposes to fill. Instead of a 
unifying influence, the government of the modern State tends 
to be frankly sectarian and partisan ; it has no stability and 
no general popular support. It is at the mercy of plotters and 
anarchists no less than the older personal monarchies. While 
founded, at least in theory, on a popular franchise, it creates 
no affection or respect among the people. . .. Meantime, if 
government is weaker and more precarious in its tenure, it is 
asked todo more. It is saddled, by general consent or apathy, 
with duties and functions which it cannot possibly fulfil. It 
does not seem to be developing, here or elsewhere, into a 
responsible directorate of business men—a somewhat sordid 
but still working hypothesis for society and its rulers. It is 
still largely composed of amateurs detached, by an unreal 
public life and its catchwords, from any true knowledge of men 
and women. ‘Those who demand its interference most warml 
are the least confident of its motives and its ability. In the 
general chaos of thought to-day, nothing is commoner than to 
find the same treatise insisting on the universal control or 
competence of the State, and yet holding up as an ideal the 
unfettered freedom of the subject, his conscience and his 
movements. ... The State is now stripped of its venerable 
trappings and exposed in all its nakedness as a hotbed of 
intrigue, waste, and self-seeking. No one cares or troubles to 
define democracy, and the old constitutional methods of vote 
and parliament and debate seem highly unpopular. The pre- 
vailing features of modern life are impatience, distrust, and an 
unwillingness to set to work until the meaning and worth of 
work are explained.” | 

This analysis of our present condition seems to me entirely 
true, and I would lay special stress on the complete discredit 
into which ballot-box democracy has fallen. Those who still 
babble about the “ general will” only want a stick with which 
to beat the life out of minorities, and an excuse for relieving 
politicians of all moral responsibility. It seems as though all 
the expedients for establishing an ordered human polity had 
been tried, and that all have failed. 

But we may be reminded ‘that this is the age of science, 
and that science has tried its hand at moral and political 
philosophy. np what we want may be found here. The 
new knowledge ought surely to have something new to teach 
us in the art and philosophy of government. This claim has 
been made. As Professor David Ritchie says: “ Evolution 
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has become not merely a theory but a creed, not merely a con- 
ception of the universe, but a guide to direct us how to order 
our lives.” It is in this aspect that we have to consider the 
social ethics of science. Can we find in its teachings a realm 
of ideas which may form a standard for social life, to take 
the place of the supernatural sanctions which are no longer 
operative in the nations of the West? Can we retrace the 
steps of philosophy to its earliest beginnings in Ionia, when 
Thales and his successors sought to find in the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter and the laws of nature a basis for individual 
and public morality ? 

I do not think that the scientific school has produced any 
political philosopher of the first rank. Darwin wisely confined 
himself to his own subject, though it was Malthus on 
Population that first set him thinking on biological problems. 
Herbert Spencer, though he does not by any means deserve 
the acrimonious aspersions of critics who hate him on political 
grounds, started with strong prejudices—those of a Radical 
dissenter—and never corrected them by study of earlier 
writers on political philosophy. His education on this side 
remained very scrappy, and it is not difficult to trace some of 
his leading ideas to their source in the few books which he 
had read. “ Morality,” he said, “is a species of transcendental 
physiology.” The adjective gave admittance to a mystical 
theory of “ life,” as a quasi-divine force, operating in all nature, 
from the highest to the lowest forms—a Plotinian doctrine 
which he probably borrowed from S. T. Coleridge. This loan 
from Platonism was given a peculiar character by combining 
it with a doctrine of universal evolution, which was then. in 
the air, and which Spencer began to hold before the appear- 
ance of Darwin’s famous book. The process of upward 
development, according to Spencer, is always in the direction 
of higher individuation. The higher organisms are more 
complex and more specialised. This furnishes him with a 
teleological standard of value, to which, as he supposes, all 
nature tries to conform. By a very superficial reading of 
history, he regards militarism as a lower integration of the 
social organism, and industrialism as a higher stage—a con- 
dition of differentiation. He looked forward to a time when 
this differentiation into independent units should be complete, 
after which he hoped that an “ equilibrium ” would be reached, 


and the individual would be free from all external control in | 


a permanent and “static” paradise of unlimited liberty and 
low taxes. It is not easy to reconcile this ideal with, all that 
he says about the social organism, nor to defend his rather 
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absurd analogy between the State and the bodily organism, 
with nerves for telegraph wires, and so on. But it is his 
justification of competition, as “ a beneficent private war, which 
makes one man strive to stand on the shoulders of another,” 
which has made so many writers of the younger generation 
treat him as a personal enemy. Only a middle-class Victorian 
Englishman could have fallen into the error of contrasting 
militarism with industrialism, which, as Germany has shown, 
may easily be fellow-workmen and fellow-conspirators. Strauss, 
who goes even further than Spencer in his dislike of trade- 
unionism, advising that employers ‘should send to foreign 
countries for workmen, and then let the refractory see who 
will be able to hold out longest,” defends military conquest as 
well as social inequality as right, because natural, and ridicules 
those who hope for or expect the abolition of war. Mr Clodd 
sees that militarism and industrial competition are equally war, 
though the weapons are different, and thinks that war, in one 
form or the other, is a law of nature. ‘Man’s normal state 
is one of conflict ; further back than we can trace, it impelled 
the defenceless bipeds from whom he sprung to unity, and the 
more so because of their relative inferiority in physique to 
many other animals. . . . The struggle was ferocious, and under 
one form or another ranges along the line to this day. ‘There 
is no discharge in that war.’ It may change its tactics and 
its weapons; the military method may be more or less super- 
seded by the industrial—a man may be mercilessly starved 
instead of being mercilessly slain; but be it war of camp or 
markets, the ultimate appeal is to force of brain or muscles, 
and the hardest or craftiest win.” It was indeed plain that 
the “survival of the fittest” can only mean that those survive 
who are fittest to survive, not the fittest by any moral standard ; 
evolutionary optimism, though it continued to be preached by 
many, was an amiable superstition, based perhaps on the 
superficial Deism of the eighteenth century. And so, while 
Darwinism was applauded in Germany as giving the blessing 
of science to militarist government and Machiavellian politics, 
English Darwinians, unwilling to accept so unwelcome a 
conclusion, were driven to what a more theological age would 
have called Manichean dualism. “Nature,” says Huxley, “is 
no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the enemy of 
ethical nature.” The “cosmic process” is frankly handed over 
to Ahriman, and man, who is endowed with an ethical sense 
which at every — revolts against Nature’s methods, has 
been given, or has given himself, the formidable task of 
“resisting the cosmic process.” Man is on one side a self- 
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asserting natural organism, and on another a self-renouncing 
social being. But what is the foundation of this moral sense 
which flies in the face of Nature? Huxley gives no clear 
answer; Wallace, who felt the same horror at Nature’s 
methods, was driven to postulate “an influx from the unseen 
universe of spirit,” thus definitely joining the ranks of theism. 
These scientific dualists were undoubtedly dismayed by 
what seemed to be the unavoidable conclusions to which 
evolutionary ethics must lead in practical politics. If history 
is a good aristocrat,” science seemed to be a very heartless 
kind of Tory, or even a Prussian militarist. This was so 
contrary to the main current of opinion at the time, which 
was pacifist and humanitarian, that science, which at one 
time in Queen Victoria’s reign seemed to be in possession 
of the intellectual field, was assailed by new enemies from 
every side. The remarkable work of Aliotta, The Idealistic 
Reaction against Science, gives a good survey of the 
miscellaneous host of allies— Neo-Kantians, Voluntarists, 
Pragmatists, Activists, and others—who have tried to subvert 
the foundations of the scientific world-view. These intellectual 
campaigns have been assisted by orthodox theology, overjoyed 
at finding such allies against its old enemy; by sentimentalists 
of every kind; and by the inheritors of the “ideas of 1789,” 
whose idola fori were faring very badly at the hands of 
biologists. Further, the widening cleft between a philosophy 
based on physics and a philosophy based on the study of 
living organisms, with psychology as its crown, threatened 
to break up natural science from within, and was of great 
service to its enemies. The scientists, who not long ago 
claimed to be the dictators of morality and the expounders 
of the whole scheme of the universe, are in danger of being 
ousted altogether from philosophy, ethics, and politics, and 
being bidden to confine themselves to their laboratories. As an 
example of the language which is popular to-day, 1 will quote 
a sentence from a very able writer, Mr Ernest Barker: “It 
may still remain a matter of doubt whether ethics and politics, 
which belong to the sphere of mind, will gain by the im- 
ortation into their sphere, in whatever way, of the laws of 
the natural world.” The laws of the natural world, he implies, 
do not belong to the sphere of mind! What must be the 
hatred and dread of naturalism in politics which can entrap 
a philosopher and a student of Plato and Aristotle into so 
egregious a statement as this? 
I have not the least doubt that this “reaction against 
science” is shallow, transient, and retrograde. No doubt the 
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self-confident scientists of the last century brought it on 
themselves. They knew so little of metaphysics that they 
— the world as interpreted by science to be an objec- 
tively existing material structure, independent of the human 
mind. They attempted to interpret life by the laws of 
inorganic matter. They thought that they had disposed of 
Christianity by challenging it to substantiate miracles. They 
were (without a shadow of excuse) carried away by the popular 
delusion that the world is necessarily getting better, of its 
own accord; they were, many of them, quite incompetent 
outside their own subject, and they did not know it. 

But there is no sign whatever of the “bankruptcy of 
science” which some of its enemies have been proclaiming. 
Its methods continue to work; they win new and signal 
triumphs every year; and can any thinker now be satisfied 
to cut the world of knowledge in two with a hatchet, and to 
separate religion, ethics, and politics from the study of Nature ? 
It is a monstrous expedient, which could only end in absolute 
scepticism. It is not philosophers who are attracted by such 
a theory; it is politicians. They heap scorn on those whom 
they call “intellectuals,” not because they are wrong, but 
because they are few. ‘They ignore the fact that they have 
to deal with Nature herself, who, as Plotinus says, is not in 
the habit of talking, but who is in the habit of striking. 

The new knowledge has, in fact, made many changes in 
religion, in ethics, and in politics. It has made an end of the 
supernaturalistic dualism which has been the philosophy of 
Catholicism. There are not two orders—the natural and the 
supernatural—dovetailed into each other on the same plane. 
We can no longer (unless we are on a coroner's jury) explain 
a mysterious event as an act of God, because (as has been said) 
we don’t know what the devil else to call it. In ethics it has 
presented us with new duties. We know now that the so- 
called lower animals are our cousins, and we are coming to 
recognise that wanton cruelty to them, whether out of sheer 
devilry or in the service of fashion, is one of the most detest- 
able and meanest of crimes. I trust that before long a woman 
wearing an egret plume will be made to feel that she is a 
repulsive object, and that the sportsman, instead of swaggering 
at railway stations, will try to hide his tools as a golfer who 
ought to have been at the Front hid his clubs during the war. 
Science has also taught us to look with a more discerning eye 
on the beauties of Nature. It has taught us that no moral 
duties are more imperative or more important than our duties 
to posterity. We do not want premature eugenic legislation ; 
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but when the science is further advanced, we shall insist upon 
it. Many “false opinions” (Wevdeis défa) have been under- 
mined. The ridiculous statement that men are born equal is 
dead, if not buried. The “ sanctity of human life” must give 
way to the obvious truth that a good garden needs weeding. 
The prohibition of euthanasia will have to be reconsidered. 
The question of population, which Huxley rightly discerned 
to be “the problem of problems,” will have to be thoroughly 
investigated with reference to the health and welfare of the 
next and future generations. These are only examples of the 
ethics of the future, which modern science has made inevitable. 
The nation that learns these lessons first will lead the world in 
civilisation and good government. 

It is a blunder to call scientific ethics “ materialistic.” The 
word is a mere term of abuse for anything that we do not like. 
If we believe in God, the laws of Nature are the laws of God 
for the world in which we live. _We know them only through 
the reason which God has given us; and it is that reason 
which finds law and order in the dance of atoms which is all 
that can be said to be presented to us from without. The 
laws of Nature are a large part of divine revelation. If we 
disregard them and make, as Heracleitus said, a private world 
of our own, we shall not be “ splendid rebels,” but fools. And 
science is no friend either to selfishness or to hedonism. Self- 
sacrifice is part of Nature’s law. 

It is, however, a legitimate question to ask whether, besides 
the evolution of species, there is an evolution of ideas, which 
obeys the same law favouring the survival of the fittest, but 
is relatively independent of biological change. The question 
is important, because if human nature can only improve by 
the agency of natural or rational selection, the hope of 
measurable progress within so brief a period as five hundred 
or a thousand years would seem to be very small indeed, 
until we know enough of the laws of heredity to breed for 
moral improvement. 

No one can deny the immense progress of knowledge, 
which, as we have seen, carries with it important ethical 
implications ; nor the cumulative weight of experience, gained 
by the method of trial and error. And it is by no means easy 
to separate this kind of progress from improvement in human 
nature itself. To say that environment does not modify 
character is untenable. But the evolution of ideas is not 
necessarily towards a higher morality, any more than biological 
evolution is necessarily towards the production of “higher” 
or more complex types, “There is a way that seemeth right 
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unto a man, but the end thereof is the way of death.” 

Civilisation may pursue a course which brings present success 
and future ruin. Or ideas may stagnate, and cause a whole 
civilisation to stagnate too. There are several instances in 
history of a degeneration of ideas, comparable to the change 
of a freely moving animal into a parasite. The evolution of 
ideas is not a purely biological process; but it is strictl 
limited by the innate capabilities of each generation which 

‘acts as carriers to the ideas. A bad social organisation will 
een a counter-selection—the worse ideas will tend to 
revail. 
, The lower animals, acting from instinct rather than reason 
(though I cannot allow that these faculties are mutually 


e exclusive), subordinate self-preservation to the instincts of the 
2. race. For us there is a conflict between self-regarding and 
d external duties. We have to “save our own souls ”—to make 
h the best of our lives,—and we have to consider the welfare of 
n others, especially of posterity. ‘These duties conflict, except 
ll upon the highest plane; and purely scientific or naturalistic 
e ethics cannot, I think, prevent them from conflicting. Nor 
re can biology give us any clear answer to thé question whether 
ld our duty is to serve humanity as a whole, or the particular 
d national or social group to which we belong. In short, though 
f- science has revealed new duties, and has increased our 

knowledge of those laws of Nature which, in Bacon’s words, 
es we can only conquer by obeying them, it does not possess any 
ch dynamic which can lift our lives to the spiritual realm in 
ut which alone our higher natures are at home, and which alone 
on can give us an absolute standard whereby to measure all 
by human actions and aspirations. The neglect of scientific 
of sociology is deplorable; but naturalism is an abstract and 
ed defective view of life, against which men will always be in 
ad, revolt. We cannot accept a view of the world which practi- 
for cally leaves ws out. 

We are therefore compelled to reject the idea of a purely 
ze, scientific State as the solution of our problem: not because 
cal science is “ materialistic,” for it is not; but because science 
ed concentrates itself upon a particular kind of values, leaving 
sy others out of account. And when an attempt is made to 
an construct a rounded scheme of reality, those values which are 
ify excluded are virtually repudiated. 
not If I were asked to state in one word the cause of the 
cal failure of our civilisation, I should answer, “Secularism.” 


There must surely be some very deep ground for the universal 
discontent and malaise which has overtaken Western civilisation. 
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There is but little happiness and content anywhere, and the 
reason is that we have lost faith in the values which are the 
motive force of our social life. Capitalism is in danger, not 
so much from the envious attacks of the unpropertied, as 
from the decay of that Puritan asceticism which was its creator. 
The glory of subduing the earth and producing something— 
no matter what—on a large scale; the accumulation of wealth, 
not for enjoyment, but as the means of increased power and 
the instrument of new enterprise—this conception of a worthy 
and God-fearing life no longer appeals to men as it did. The 
capitalist now is too often an idler or a gambler, and as such he 
can justify his existence neither to himself nor to others. The 
working man also has no pride and no conscience in his work. 
He works in the spirit of a slave, grudgingly and bitterly, and 
then ascribes his unhappiness to the conditions of his employ- 
ment. He is becoming well educated ; but he twists every- 
thing round, even religion, to his alleged economic grievances, 
and nothing else really interests him. Industrialism drags on. 
because the alternative is starvation ; but the life and joy have 
gone out of it, and it seems likely to pass into a state of gradual 
decay. Civilisation presents the spectacle of a mighty tree 
which is dying at the roots. When masses of men begin to 
ask simultaneously, “Is it all worth while? What is the 
use of this great Babylon that we have builded?” we are 
reminded that the medizval casuists classified acedia, which is 
just this temper, among the seven deadly sins. We had 
almost forgotten acedia, and few knew the meaning of the 
word ; but it is at the bottom of the diseases from which we 
are suffering—the frivolous and joyless emptiness of life among 
the rich, and the bitter vindictive sloth of the hand-workers. 
Troeltsch, writing about twelve years ago, after mentioning 
the decline of Calvinistic asceticism, the character of which 
he was one of the first to lay bare, names as “the final 
characteristic of the modern spirit,” “its self-confident optimism 
and belief in progress. his” (he says), “ was an accompanying 
phenomenon of the struggle for freedom in the period of 
illuminism, which without such a confidence could not have 
broken the old chains, and it then found confirmation in a 
multitude of new discoveries and new creations. The old 
cosmic conceptions dominated by the Fall, the redemption of 
the world, and the final judgment, have fallen away. To-day 
everything is filled with the thought of development and of 
a upward from the depths of darkness to unknown 
eights. The despairing sense of sin, the sense of a great 
world-suffering imposed upon us for our purification and 
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punishment, have been banished.” Since Troeltsch wrote these 
words, the baselessness of this secular optimism has been 
thoroughly exposed. The loss of a faith, even of a fantastic 
dream like this, is a grave matter for humanity. But it was, 
after all, a will-of-the-wisp ; and now that is gone, the path is 
open for a truer philosophy of history, based on a truer 
philosophy of life itself. . 

Troeltsch is confident that “a Church-directed civilisation ” 
is no longer possible. This is certainly true, while the Church 
cannot make up its mind whether to go into politics or to 
stand aloof from them. A Church which allied itself whole- 
heartedly with Conservatism or with Revolution might 
conceivably “direct civilisation” again, of course at the cost 
of complete apostasy from the religion of Christ. And a 
Church which determined to combat spiritual evil with spiritual 
weapons, confronting “the world” with another standard of 
values, and offering mankind the blessedness promised by 
Christ to all who will renounce the world and follow Him, 
might also conceivably win civilisation to make trial, for the 
first time on a large scale, of those doctrines which would in 
truth solve all the gravest of our problems. But a secularised 
Christianity, such as is now preached from our pulpits, has 
neither savour nor salt; “it is good for nothing, but to be 
cast out and trodden under foot of men.” It tries to please 
men who have obviously no conscious religious needs, no 
sense of sin, no craving for redemption from it, “ whose god 
is their belly, whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.” St Paul’s climax has come to sound in our ears as 
a bathos; but it is not. 

Eucken, whose whole philosophy is based on a sha 
opposition between the earthly and the spiritual life, thinks 
that there is a danger lest those who live as citizens of the 
Invisible State should withdraw from the visible world, and 
fail to set their mark upon it. He says that “ Christianity was 
established in an age which was wanting in vigorous vitality, 
and was chiefly intent on gaining a safe harbour of refuge. It 
seemed that this could only be found in opposition to the con- 
fused activity of the world, in a supernatural order.... A 
sharp opposition runs through the whole history of Christianity, 
the opposition between an inwardness which withdraws from 
the visible world and an adaptation to this world, with the 
danger of an intrusion of the sensible into the spiritual.” He 
is thinking, no doubt, of monasticism, which may be justified 
as a calling for a few, and which only becomes popular when 
the conditions of life in the world are ddictcngiily miserable 
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and barbarous, as they were during the dark ages. At such 
times havens of refuge have a value for posterity, since they 
preserve some relics of culture from destruction. On the 
whole, I do not think that Christianity has ever quenched 
human activities. It has been the religion of the most 
energetic peoples of the earth, though I do not pretend that 
they have done much to recommend their principles. The 
Christian attitude may be summed up in the maxim, “ Value 
a things for their own sake, and the things of sense for 
the sake of the spiritual.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” A whole philosophy is contained in these simple 
words. Those who in heart and mind are already citizens of 
the State Invisible, the Kingdom of God, will be inwardly 
detached from the external world around them; but just as 
the mind and will of God, which find complete expression 
in the eternal world, create continually, by an inner necessity, 
the world of time, in which the thought of God is transmuted 
into vital law, and the will of God into an interwoven 
complex of finite purposes, so the soul of man, in the act of 
contemplating the eternal order, creates, by an inner necessity, 
a copy of that order in the scene of his temporal probation. 
We are not to regard this world as an end in itself ; its deepest 
reality is the complex of divine purposes which are being 
worked out in it; and since those purposes have their source 
and their goal in the eternal world, it is only by knowing the 
eternal world that we can know things temporal as they are. 
The real is the ideal ; but a deeper reality than our ideals. As 
the American Professor Hocking has lately written: “ We 
have learnt that we must go to school to Nature to obey her, 
without letting the will or fancy mislead us; we must learn 
the same lesson in religion. All our creativeness must be 
within the framework of that which independently is.” ‘The 
mature mind would rather be defeated by reality than triumph 
over the products of its own imagination. 

The State Invisible is the kingdom of absolute values, the 
kingdom of eternal life. It is because we have been misled 
into attaching absolute value to things that have it not, to 
man-made institutions, to transient enthusiasms, to all the 
idols of the cave and the market-place, that our faith in 
immortality has come to burn so dim. We have, as Mr 
Clubton Brock says, parodied our certainties in a wrong 
medium, till they have lost their certainty for us. To some 
extent, I think, we must admit that this scepticism about 4 
future life has been wholesome. Men have denied themselves 
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the consolations of belief because they are not sure that the 
values which it embodies are absolute. They feel the un- 
worthiness of the doctrine of immortality as it has been 
presented to them. They have no desire for rewards for 
themselves and punishments for others ; they do not feel that 


‘ either are deserved. But it is the prevailing secularism which 

‘ has caused the belief in eternal life to be swept away along 

: with the travesties of it which made up the picture-book 

eschatology of the Churches. If we looked within, we should 

fi find both heaven and hell there. The highest human life 

j tells us most about heaven, the lowest human life tells us most 

e about hell. 

if The eternal values are commonly classified as Goodness, 
y Truth, and Beauty, and we cannot improve on that classifica- 

- tion. Goodness, Truth, and Beauty are the threefold cord 
a. which is not quickly broken. What are the marks or tests 
y which give some of our experiences a much higher value than 
4 others, so that we feel that there is something divine about 
- them? In the first place, they bring with them their own 
of satisfaction. ‘They are not means to something else. Secondly, 
y they have an universal quality. They take us out of ourselves, 
i out of the small circle of our private personal interests. They 
wn make us breathe a larger air, untainted by selfishness. Thirdly, 
ng they delight and uplift us in such a way that when the 
ed moments of vision are past we feel that we are still the better 
he for having had them. ‘These are the marks of the things of 
ne the Spirit. ‘They are, firstly, precious for their own sake; 
As secondly, they have God and not our little selves for their 
Ne @ centre; and thirdly, they bring us a peace and happiness 
ee. which does not wholly perish when they seem to leave us. 
arth And what are the experiences which have this character ? 
be First of all, moral goodness. When we are brought close to 

the @ Moral goodness, especially in the form of disinterestedness, 
aph sympathy, love, we feel that we have reached the heart of 
life, and come into the presence of God Himself. This is 

the ( Why itis said that God is Love, and that Love never faileth. 
sled ( Pure affection is stronger than death. Secondly, Truth has 
to (g this character. By Truth I mean right thinking, the corre- 
‘the ( SPondence of our minds with the nature of things. Here, too, 
. in @ 8 Something which stands firm in its own right, so that a 
Mr @ brave statesman could say, “It is better that I should suffer 

ong for speaking the truth than that the Truth should suffer for 
ome @ Want of my speaking.” This, too, is why the work of the 
ut a j@ “holar, the scientific investigator, and the philosopher, is a 


branch of the larger priesthood, a direct worship of God. 
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And I cannot doubt that Beauty is also an absolute value, a 
divine attribute. It has the three marks of spiritual reality 
which I have mentioned. It claims to exist in its own 
right, and not as a means to anything else. It takes us out 
of ourselves, as pure affection and pure search after truth 
take us out of ourselves; and it is a permanent enrichment 
of our life. We may say with Augustine: “All that is 
beautiful comes from the highest Beauty, which is God.” 

Here, then, we have a definite content for the State 
Invisible: we are not reduced to talking vaguely about 
“Spirit,” the word which so annoyed a practical reformer like 
Luther. Spirit should be the fullest of all concepts; it is 
sometimes in danger of being the emptiest. But if in place 
of this too general term we take these three absolute values, 
Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, and make it our ideal that these 
shall prevail “on earth as in heaven,” we have a definite 
standard and a goal in sight. We also know our enemies— 
pride, sensuality, and selfishness, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. It is pride which most prevents us from keeping our 
minds open and teachable for the reception of new truths. It 
is sensuality which most often poisons our appreciation of the 
beautiful, so as even to make it, in Tennyson’s words, “ pro- 
curers to the lords of hell.” And it is selfishness which 
thwarts and spoils disinterested affection. All three shut up 
the soul in itself, and cut it off from its true and happy life in 
the eternal world. 

The relations between matter and spirit, between the outer 
and the inner, between the visible and the invisible, between 
earth and heaven, are a problem never to be completely solved. 
But it may be helpful to remind ourselves that the contrast 
between outer and inner are misleading. The inner world is 
the whole field of consciousness, from which the physical world 
is a selection. Practical needs and the pursuit of specialised 
knowledge both tend to break up the continuum ; and language, 
which was made to express our needs in intercourse with each 
other, helps to emphasise an artificial view of reality. The 
highest and most universal truths cannot be fitted into a 
scheme of reality such as we construct for our external life in 
time. We sometimes try in vain to find a place for God inside 
the artificial construction which we mistake for “things as they 
are”; and when this attempt fails, we are tempted to thrust 
Him out altogether. A truer philosophy will abate the claims 
of natural science to divide the contents of our consciousness 
into dreams and realities, the former being all that an abstract 
view of the world has left out; it will do this without in any 
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way impairing the value of science as a revealer of many of 
the laws under which we live. 

It is because man is a microcosm that he can only find his 
full life in membership. Potentially we have all reality within 
us, and potentially what we call the external world is a part 
of our higher selves. But, as Krause has said in a profoundly 
true passage, “The fellowship of higher beings with lower 
beings is immediate and direct, whereas the fellowship of 
co-ordinate beings on the same plane, in and through their 
common higher spheres, is mediate and indirect. Communit 
is everywhere present whenever the inner manifestations of the 
life of the beings meet, mutually influence, and limit each 
other ; and when at the same time they strive to maintain and 
heighten their independence. There is a degree of community 
even when there is no recognised unity of life, as when several 
beings are useful to one another in a community; but such 
communities are kept up merely by a common external interest, 
and have value only when the members are held together by 
justice.” According to this philosopher, who is here rightly 
interpreting the Platonic doctrine, there can be no durable 
and valuable coherence in the State Visible, except so far as 
its members are also members of the State Invisible. True 
union between human beings can be achieved only in the 
spiritual sphere; in theological language, it is only as sons of 
God that we are in any real and effective sense brethren of 
each other. Any other kind of union, based on mutual con- 
venience, is precarious and morally valueless. History con- 
firms this view. Associations for unworthy ends find it ve 
difficult to hold together long enough to accomplish the 
ends for which they were formed, whereas a community 
the members of which have in common a deep religious 
conviction resists all attempts to disintegrate it. This fact 
is connected with the necessity which compels all lower forms 
of association to curtail the freedom of its members, to impair 
their individuality, and turn them into mere tools. But the 
unity of the Spirit is not only consistent with, but vitally 
connected with, the fullest development and enhancement of 
individuality. A union of this kind lacks the cast-iron 
discipline of a military confederacy ; but it has creative and 
assimilative powers which more than make up for this de- 
ficiency. Every person who is, by virtue of his rich and 
consecrated inner life, a citizen of the heavenly City, not only 
lives on that higher plane in which alone our personality~is 
fully developed, but acts as a unifying, integrating force in 
society. Love, as Krause goes on to say, is the living form 
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of the organic unification of all life in God. Love is the 
eternal will of God to be vitally present in all beings, and to 
take back the life of all His members into Himself as into 
their whole life. This love pours itself into all beings as the 
divine impulse to rejoice in the perfection and beauty of every 
being, and blissfully to feel this unity of life. 

This is unquestionably the principle of the Christian 
religion, as we have it from the lips of its Founder and of 
those who have understood Him. We are to regard ourselves 
as strangers and pilgrims on earth, immortal spirits -on our 
probation, but charged with the duty of making earth, which 
is the shadow of heaven, as much like its archetype as we can. 
And the way to do this is to develop our spiritual faculties to 
the uttermost, knowing that it is only in the spiritual life that 
we really come into contact with our fellow-men as they are. 
Social problems cannot be solved while we regard men merely 
as subjects of claims and counter-claims against each other, nor 
can any legerdemain of legislative machinery cure the deep- 
seated vices of human nature which are the cause of our 
troubles. The mere politician never awakens the sense of sin 
in those whom he addresses; on the contrary, he encourages: 
them to think that their unhappiness is due to the injustice of 
other men. Thus he directly fosters hatred, bitterness, and 
alienation ; instead of unifying the State, he disrupts it. We 
can all see how our civilisation is falling to pieces under this 
treatment. The government is despised and disliked by all; 
the State is torn asunder by warring factions, some of which 
are openly plundering their fellow-citizens and holding the 
nation to ransom. The State has completely lost its moral 
authority and its power of evoking reverence and loyalty. 
‘The idea of the Nation is not dead; men are still willing to 
die for their country, but the name of the State only calls up 
the picture of a collector and payer of blackmail. Nor can I 
see any remedy except in the adoption of the Christian standard 
of values and the Christian philosophy of life. 

The question may be raised whether the citizens of the 
State Invisible should organise themselves as a Church, or in 
any other way. Some kind of mutual support is clearly 
necessary. What the New Testament calls the World, human 
society as it organises itself apart from God, is largely a system 
of co-operative guilt with limited liability. Each member of it 
can shift moral responsibility on to someone else; and when 
any of its tools is conscience-stricken, it says, as the Chief 
Priests said to Judas, “ What is that to us? See thou to 
that.” To meet this formidable organisation, there must be 
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another society founded on the opposite principles, pledged to 
assist its members in the promotion of righteousness, peace, 
and good will. Such asociety constitutes the invisible Church 
of which so much has been said at various times of history ; 
and it needs the active co-operation of all high-minded men 
and women, who are shocked at the idea of using for their own 
purposes the faults and weaknesses of others—that sinister art 
without which, we are often told, it is impossible to get any- 
thing done in this world. But how far is it desirable to 
organise the moral forces of society into a visible corporation ? 
Or, to put the question otherwise, Is the separation of Church 
and State a permanent thing, or a temporary accident? On 
the one hand we must emphasise that spiritual victories can 
be won only in their own field. The influence of the Church, 
as a spiritual agency, must be exercised upon the will and 
conscience of men ; and a Church that leaves this, its legitimate 
sphere, and goes into politics, or attempts to use coercion, 
always comes out badly smirched, and generally outdoes 
secular governments in craft and cruelty. On the other hand, 
if the secular State has no spiritual or ideal basis, it is deprived 


of the strongest and noblest attractions that might hallow 


the obedience and kindle the devotion of its subjects. Nor 
does the dualism of Church and State seem altogether natural. 
The old idea, that the Church is the nation under its spiritual 
aspect, is surely the right one. It is impracticable at present, 
partly because the spiritual Roman Empire, with its claims 
to supernational or extranational obedience, still survives—a 
relic of the dead world-empire still vigorous in the midst of 
modern nationalism; and partly because the Church has split 
up into smaller corporations, none of which is capable of acting 
as the complete embodiment of the religion of the nation, 
while many prefer to stand outside all religious organisations. 
But if the State could once more be placed under protection 
of religion—not in the sense that it should be controlled by 
priests, but that it should be recognised by all, as it was in 
Greek antiquity, as a moral institution, existing to promote the 
highest possible life among its citizens,—we might hope to see 
a great improvement in the lamentably low standard of inter- 
national morality, and a diminution in the sordid corruption, 
class-bribery, and intrigue which made up the life of democratic 
politics. If politicians came to regard themselves as the 
priests or officers of a holy corporation, pledged to stand or 
fall by the noblest ideals, the whole spirit of political life 
would be altered, and instead of lagging far behind even the 
most mediocre standard of private morality, the government 
Vo. XVIII.—No. 4. 43 
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might set an example of high-minded justice, generosity, and 
chivalry. There does not seem to be any reason, in the nature 
of things, why governments should be unjust in foreign policy, 
nor why they should, as a matter of course, appeal to the 
worst passions of the electors, their cupidity, pugnacity, and 
mean prejudices. The evil is partly due to a mutual shifting 
of responsibility. The government says, “ We are only the 
servants of the people” ; the people say, “We must leave it 
to the government to say what is right.” Men of high 
character either keep out of politics or are driven out of them, 
and this is most true in the most democratic, which are also 
the most secularised, States. ‘The dualism of Church and 
State may some day come to an end; and the truths which 
underlie both Hebrew theocracy and Greek political philosophy 
may be brought together in some form of polity which can 
also find room for the ideals of a spiritual world-common- 
wealth, and of a purified and exalted patriotism. 


W. R. INGE. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF EFFECTIVE 
IDEALISM. 


F. R. HOARE. 


“ He who would do good to another must do it in minute particulars. 
General Good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer.” 
Biake. 


I HAVE in my mind a picture of a “ world-lover.”’ He stands 
upon the edge of a prairie, or the seashore; in a mood of 
exaltation he feels an impulse to spread his arms as if to 
embrace the vast spaces in front of him. In their subtly 
diversified emptiness he perceives the crowding images that 
people his world, and he yearns towards them and loves them. 
He loves the whirling atoms and the streaming nebule; he 
loves the strange undergrowth of the oceanic depths ; he loves 
the star-fish on the sand and the beetle on the leaf; he loves 
the upturned soil where the plough has passed ; he loves the 
labourers, the teeming millions of Asia, the little brown babies 
in the jungle village, the muffled herdsman on the snow-line, 
the patient fisher with his cormorant, the patient hoe-er in the 
rice-field. Again, it is his native land he loves, and all lands, 
their heroes, sacrifice, and great careers. He loves the burn- 
ing spirit of adventure ; he loves the horse for its fleetness, the 
humming car, the clouds scudding overhead, the cry of the 
poet throbbing in his brain. He loves music, and lamps, and 
dusk, and his mother, and the world... . But his feet are 
cold, and he turns to his hotel, where there is a horse-hair 
sofa which he hates, and an eyeing waiter whom he hates, and 
greasy soup that he hates, and many other things that he 
forgot when he loved “the world.” 

What, then, was he loving? What is it, indeed, that we 
all love in these moments of exaltation? Can it be ourselves? — 


! See the article entitled “World-Love,” by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Journat, January 1920, p. 301. 
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Can it be that these moments of fancied love are really 
moments of pure self-satisfaction, and that the objects of our 
“world-love” are but a few items from the unthinkable 
diversity of the universe selected, half-unconsciously, by our 
reverie because they can be woven into a pattern that affords 
us unalloyed gratification? It is obvious enough that a world- 
lover who was a city clerk or a worker with his hands would 
form a very different world-picture, and, what is more, would 
react very differently to the picture seen by the world-lover 
on the seashore. For all its apparent comprehensiveness this 
picture could scarcely fail to stir quite opposite emotions in, 
say, a student wrestling with the equations of stellar dynamics, 
or a deep-sea diver, or a fruit-farmer, or a ploughman with 
mud-caked boots and aching calves, or a census-official, or a 
hungry Chinaman with cramped limbs and cold wet back in 
an open boat, or the men who had to fail if others were to 
succeed, or the grooms at the stud-farm, the skilled mechanic 
who had to blow up the tyres, the piano-tuner, the girl who 
had to trim the lamps in the morning. It is not that thiese 
others necessarily have less emotional capacity or less capacity 
for unselfish affection ; in so far as selfishness counts, it is not 
clear that the balance is in favour of the man who loves 
patience—in the teeming millions, and adventurous swiftness 
—for himself. Perhaps the different effects are due chiefly 
to the fact that, where all world-pictures are self-centred, no 
picture can lie evenl:; about another’s centre. 

It seems a shameful thing to have to admit that this 
monstrous figure of the world-lover came into my mind after 
reading Sir Francis Younghusband’s moving and beautiful essay 
upon “ World-Love.” And let me disclaim at once all intention 
of mocking at that essay or at any of the aspirations expressed 
init. If 1 mock atall, it is at the creature of my own perverse 
fancy. I feel sure that in the vision of that essay there is 
something that I miss, so that, missing it, I am incapable of 
doing justice to the essay. But the fact remains that this 
figure did thrust itself upon me after reading it, and, furthermore, 
that I do believe that for most of us the world-concept actually 
is of such a kind as, by its very largeness and lack of definition, 
to induce a highly subjective selection of objects when we 
reflect upon it and exceedingly egotistical emotional reactions. 
Some minds—the mind of the man in the street, for example, 
who has not trodden the Great Table-land of Asia or the 
Pathway to Reality,—will unresistingly accept a localised 
—_— as the world-picture ; another will attempt compre- 

ensiveness by an effort of vagueness or abstraction that selects 
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some moral or intellectual principles as world-unifiers ; either 
sort will be making the world in its own image and loving it 
for the image it sees. As Sir Francis himself says: “ We love 
the world because it manifests those very things which we 
love best.” 

But since I seem to be missing so completely the intention 
of his paper, I will make no attempt to consider it in detail in 
the all too disjointed reflections that follow. Yet, as I shall 
be concerned in part with the character of the world-lover and, 
particularly, of the world-lover in action, I will, before I leave 
the paper, quote in full the description of him that it contains, 
It may serve at the same time.to afford some clue to my own 
perversity and to keep it within bounds. It runs as follows: 
“'Those who are imbued with a fervent love of the world, like 
those who are devoted to their country, will be most delicately 
sensitive to the evil of evil and the good of good. And they 
will ache to remove the evil and achieve the good. They will 
be filled with a quickened compassion for those many who 
have to suffer through no fault of their own, as well as for 
those who have never had a proper chance.- But they will also 
have a fined-up sense of what is best, and a hot impatience of 
, whatever is short of the best in those who could achieve it. 
, They will be possessed by a consuming passion for the best, 
;and never will be completely satisfied till they have attained it 
and made it everywhere prevail. And the best, even when 
attained, they will straightway drive toybetter. Satiety will 
never overcome them. ‘The joy of divine adventure will be 
with them to the end.” 

Certainly this beautiful description has no obvious relation 
to my portrait of the world-lover contemplating a portion of 
the ocean. Accepting it as descriptive of the type of man 
and activity produced by world-love at its best translated 
into action, what are we to think of this man, and what of 
his activity? Is he not even in this description a man with 
a passion for abstractions, a worker for abstractions? When 
he has to find for his daily conduct some motive more tangible 
and more specialised than world-love, some criterion detailed 
enough for decisions upon daily problems, will he not be the 
kind of man who fastens upon abstract principles, anchors his 
mind to them, and makes them the guide of life? For surely 
any man whose religion is world-love, and who is consumed 
with a passion for the world as he has conceived and unified it, 
must be driven to take as rules for action the principles in 
which he finds its unity, as the world-lover of my portrait 
took as the objects of his contemplation such items of the 
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universe as gratified his self-complacency. And if so, though 
ever so much better than my day-dreamer, is not this man 
of action of somewhat questionable shape? ‘There are ugly 
names that might be applied to him—names like “ idealist,” 
“fanatic,” and “enthusiast.” He will be hard to distinguish 
from the impracticable dreamer, the crank, the heartless 
devotee, the impossibly scrupulous citizen, those saints so 
intolerable as family men. For indeed all these folk are 
chiefly characterised, personal prejudices apart, by a single- 
minded passion for an ideal, whether it be contained in some 
worship or creed, or in some vision of personal destiny, 
apotheosis or martyrdom or both, or in some single rule of 
conduct, a conscientious objection or objective. It is from 
this devotion that they draw their undoubting faith, their 
high pride in the truth, and their scrupulousness; but hence 
also their dogmatism, their self-righteousness, and their prig- 
gishness. Hence, again, their fixity of purpose, their tenacity, 
and their courage; but hence also their “hot impatience,” 
their obstinacy, their blindness, their callousness, and their 
cruelty. Hence a Francis vowed to poverty, or a Liebknecht 
to the people, but hence also the Inquisition and the Terror 
and the monstrous figures of a Torquemada and a Tinville; 
hence the “C.O.” of popular imagination and not impos- 
sibly of real life, saving his soul while his sister is raped 
or the Lusitania sunk; hence strike-committees and <Ad- 
miralties cutting off supplies from men, women, and children 
alike as an episode in the class-struggle or the war against 
Prussianism. 

It may seem a travesty of world-love to associate the world- 
lover in action with some of these, but what, in the last 
analysis, is there to differentiate them? Loveless though 
some of these seem to be, there is none of them who would 
admit that he was not a world-lover. There is none who 
would not claim that in the last resort his motives derived 
from love of all the world, and each of them could with some 
show of truth deduce his principles from that all-embracing 
emotion. For each could claim that all his actions, whatever 
their immediate incidence, were subordinated to and justified 
by the ultimate benefit they were designed to secure to every 
creature. 

Then what has gone wrong? Am I simply harping on 
the inevitable “weak side” of idealism, and is it not merely 
perverse to emphasise the darker aspects of so rare a gift, the 
very dynamic of moral and social progress, when there are 
enough already to assail it and all too few to defend; when 
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moral and intellectual compromises are so prevalent and so 
ready, and half-measures and easy-going codes form most of 
ihe texture of our state and society? And certainly the man 
whose life is guided by principle, for all his occasional weak- 
nesses, is a far nobler and more inspiring figure than any of 
those who mock at him from the unassailable ground of moral 
indifference. 

Now, there seem to be two ways in which the following 
of universal ideals is able to betray us: one is through the 
harm that may be done to individuals by dealing with mankind 
on general principles, and the other is through the diversity 
of motive and spirit compatible with formal adherence to a 
rule. I will illustrate the latter danger first. 

Some pacificists, and some educational idealists. have 
found their formula in the prohibition of the violent use 
of physical force; this formula may by some be considered 
misguided, but all will allow that it represents goodwill. Yet, 
let us obey it as scrupulously as we like, it will not prevent 
us from, and may even provoke us into, exercising control or 
giving vent to impatience by undue pressure of will or by 
furious reproof. We do not break our rule; but what 
essential difference is there between an overbearing manner 
and physical roughness, or between a sharp word and a slap 
to a naughty child? And yet so many of us who teach or 
control children are apt to think that we can save our con- 
sistency, if that be our formula, by these paltry distinctions. 

If this rule seem too narrow, and too little representative 
of world-love, take such a lofty and difficult one as the 
requiting of evil by good. It is perfectly possible, as most of 
us know from our own experience, to obey this from motives 
that make the obedience perfectly detestable, as when we take 
the advice of the Book of Proverbs and go out of our way to 
do a kindness to one who has injured us, in order to make him 
feel uncomfortable by heaping “coals of fire” upon his head. 
Or take the great passage from the Sermon on the Mount 
that tells us not to discriminate, in our behaviour towards 
them, between our friends and our enemies, between the good 
and the wicked, any more than our Father in Heaven dis- 
criminates between the just and the unjust in the weather he 
sends. Surely we may hold that rule to be one that cannot 
betray us, a rule that we can follow blindly ; yet if our feelings 
are not the same towards these two sets of persons, our 
attempts, our most successful attempts at treating them alike— 
in distributing benefits or disappointments, for example—may 
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times even sullen and bitter, as we scrupulously, doggedly 
mete out perfectly even-handed consideration. 

All this is obvious enough, and it is obvious enough also, 
it will be said, what has gone wrong. In these cases we are 
obeying the principle without being possessed of the spirit that 
inspired it. ‘The obvious solution is to capture that spirit, and 
that means, in the last resort, to become a true world-lover. 
But few of us will feel that such a demand can be fulfilled 
to order, and in any case we shall want to know what to 
do with our principles meanwhile. To be able to be so horrible 
without ceasing to be high-principled is surely worse for us, 
and ultimately for others, than if our horribleness violated 
shamelessly every law of God and man. 

And then the other weakness of idealism has to be reckoned 
with. To the damage we may do in spite of our principles 
must be added the damage we may do because of them, the 
suffering we may cause or permit in the course of realising 
our ideals. This consideration is unendingly insisted on, and 
I need not stay to elaborate it; 1 have already referred to 
examples both great and small. Here again we are pointed 
to an obvious solution: the principle must not become a 
fetish, and when occasion arises we must break it and be, 
superficially, inconsistent; instinct, honour, _ self-respect, 
common-sense, good-nature—any one of these is a better 
guide at such moments. But I cannot feel that principles 
or the practice of obeying them are so lightly to be abandoned, 
or subscribe to the paradox that rules were made to be broken. 
If a rule is a good one its value would seem mainly to lie in 
guiding our actions, not when its reasonableness is obvious, 
but when our judgment would otherwise be at a loss. 

Weare left with the fact that our idealism benefits some 
and injures others, and we are driven to inquire who it is that 
we really expected to benefit by it. It might be ourselves, 
for the effect of idealism in giving zest to life and simplifying 
its problems is plain enough. But in spite of all the dialectic 
of orthodox theologians and hedonist, egoist, and determinist 
moralists, I cannot see how anyone can consciously base a real 
religion or ethic upon benefit to himself. ‘There remain appar- 
ently only two possible sets of gainers by our obedience to 
principle: one is the world in general, and the other is my 
next-door neighbour. | 

Now, in so far as we are concerned with the world in 
general, the? universe, humanity, the race, or, as some would 
prefer to limit it, the workers, the proletariat, the allied 
peoples, or other large body of persons conceived in the 
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mass—in so far as we are concerned with them it is easy to 

rsuade ourselves that obedience to sound principle is the 
right thing, scrupulous obedience as such, no matter how we 
manage it; that is what will benefit humanity and so forth in 
the end. In fact, it is just by persuading themselves of this 
that men commonly justify their fanaticism, as persecutors 
or martyrs, as propagandists or autocrats, and so on; com- 
promise, they would say, may win a point or ease a situation 
for the moment, but the cause, the right, “the best,” or what- 
ever it may be, can only ultimately triumph through unswerv- 
ing loyalty to principle. Well, it may be so; and, if so, the 
ultimate benefit to a million men in the mass may outweigh 
the sufferings of those to whom our idealism has made us 
_cruel or indifferent. For myself, I can scarcely see meaning 
in this counting of heads. But when we consider simply our 
next-door neighbour, when we make up the account of pain 
and benefit for some one person towards whom we have acted 
scrupulously on principle, we have no such abstruse calcula- 
tions to make. Often we know that we have hurt him, perhaps 
in spite of, perhaps because of, our principle, and cannot per- 
suade ourselves that we have given him compensating benefit. 
And, when we know that, most of us, if not on a platform or 
our high horse, are uncomfortable. Our idealism or our world- 
love is worth nothing to just the one person, may be, with 
whom we are concerned at the moment; is not that enough 
to show that something is wrong ? 

Each of us will have his own answer, and I do not wish 
to dogmatise. But, for myself, I find that I generally come 
down on the side of making my relations with my next-door 
neighbour the final test of the value of loyalty to principle ; 
and I do so believing, seldom though I live up to my belief, 
that the act of direct help to my neighbour, typified by some 
such simple gesture as putting out my hand to lift him up 
when he has fallen down, is the one thing ultimately worth 
doing, and should in the last resort override all those con- 
siderations of tactical advantage and “the long run” that 
beset us whenever we attempt to apply principles. 

The so-called “journey-section” of the Gospel according 
to St Luke contains sayings and incidents that seem at first 
sight an exaltation of fanaticism; but it contains also a story 
of another traveller, an alien from Samaria, that illustrates 
very well the point I am trying to make. It seems not far- 
fetched to see in the priest and the temple-servant the idealists 
whose devotion to ceremonial purity made them cross to the 
other side of the road to avoid contact with an apparently dead 
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body, though there was just the possibility that they might 
have been able to do some good, and, no doubt, the desire to 
do so. The story, in fact, stresses the importance of helpful- 
ness as compared with scrupulousness in daily life. 

If all this is sound, it would seem that what is wrong with 
** principles” is that they do not individualise enough, and that 
even the spirit that inspires them does not individualise enough. 
And perhaps that is what is wrong with world-love. It may 
be that we cannot fruitfully love all the world, that the love 
that vitalises and is infallible is a selfless emotion directed 
towards a particular person, and that it is only when a principle 
does somehow express our actual love for other individual 
persons that loyalty to it cannot be involved insolubly in the 
conflicts of which I have been speaking. Certainly I feel that 
in loving all the world we may be far from loving any one 
creature in the only way that helps him. There is more hope, 
for most of us, of benefiting humanity by our love for one 
other, than of benefiting one other by our love for humanity. 
There are some we can think of who have done the latter or 
seem to have done so—characters as different in temperament 
and range as the Buddha, Socrates, and Plimsoll; but I believe 
that if we interpret them so we miss the effective sources of 
their power. It is easy to dogmatise, and indeed it is difficult 
not to be dogmatic in such a matter, for we are dealing 
with very intangible things; but I do feel that in so far as 
their world-love was real it was probably because it arose 
out of love for individuals and care for individuals. We 
ordinary people may perhaps find an intelligible analogy in 
the effect of marriage upon workers for others. Marriage, 
that on one view seems so often the ending of the idealist’s 
career, is really, often enough, the renewing of strength. To 
most, both men and women, who have served many with heart, 
and hands, and brain, there comes a time when, unmarried, 
their love becomes strained and abnormal, and when, married, 
they can love and serve all with a greater and a purer love 
for undertaking those intimate adjustments and tendernesses 
required of him or her who loves one other with the whole 
mind and with the whole body. 

I will not press an illustration that can be so variously 
interpreted. My concern is with these two contentions: first, 
that individualised loving-kindness is not so much the exercise 
and strengthening of world-love as its very root, the activity 
and experience out of which alone true world-love can grow; 
secondly, that it is, and in no transcendental sense, the secret 
of the hold over others of the great world-lovers, In the case 
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of these we are apt to estimate the means as we estimate the 
results, by the degree of publicity they achieve. Let me take 
an, at present, less exalted example. I know a “ fanatic,” and 
surely a world-lover, the dearest to me of all, who was once so 
placed that for lack of opportunities his loving-kindness could 
only take the form of the simplest pleasantness, the barest 
courtesies ; and one day someone said to me that she hated to 
think that his loyalty to principles, the principles that should 
have done the world such good, had brought him into a position 
in which his motives would be mistrusted and in which he could 
do no good to anybody. I tried to persuade her that what we 
knew of his conduct in prison was enough to tell us that his 
personal relations with both his comrades and his persecutors 
were as fine and considerate as ever, and that while that was 
so we knew that his loyalty to principle was no mere wrong- 
headedness or stroke of tactics, and that if anyone did any 
good anywhere he was doing it where he was. ‘“ Yes,” said she, 
“but no one will ever know.” It is true that few may ever 
know of his daily actions at that time, yet surely it is upon 
such unknown deeds that all power of influencing others for 
good is ultimately based. Would the Prince Gautama be 
adored as divine by millions in Asia to-day, would Francis of 
Assisi have founded so great an order, if each had not first 
laid his spell upon his immediate circle by countless acts of 
everyday kindness of which no one will ever know ? 

A difficulty some may feel about this line of thought is 
that it is too negative to be helpful, going too far in the 
reaction against conscious idealism. They may urge that 
there is something rather planless and groping, almost blind, 
about the operations of this sort of loving-kindness, and that 
it can afford no foothold for belief, even for faith, in anything 
but just “going on.” It would be easy enough to retort 
that blindness of a worse kind is often characteristic of the 
world-lover, holding his head so high that it is always “in 
the air,” and with so clear a vision of the goodness of the 
universe that he has little healing for the badness in his 
neighbour. It is more profitable to remember that this work- 
ing in the dark, this mole-like burrowing, is often the only 
resource of men. For beliefs may be shattered, ideals and 
purposes change, and even the conscious love of others be 
quenched, and yet this working in the dark be able to carry 
intact the hidden faith and hope and love by which man lives. 
Ido not know when kindness to the universe has ever saved 
a man from suicide, but many a body has pulled through a 
time of desperation by just doing jobs for his neighbours. 
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Iam not going to put this forward as the chief recom- 
mendation of neighbour-love as against world-love ; we cannot 
derive much moral stimulus from making provision for our 
worst moments. Yet a very considerable ractical difference 
between the two ideals does seem to lie here. I suggested 
earlier that world-love could not be achieved to order ; it is at 
least as certain that we cannot love our neighbour to order. 
So far, generalised love and individualised love fail equally as a 
basis for conduct if for that basis we desire a continuously and 
consciously felt emotion. But if we are content to allow, with 
Matthew Arnold, that life and conduct may be, and indeed 
have to be, in a large measure based upon just “ going on 
in courses consciously willed in our best moments, then it is 
clearly of the first importance that our fundamental idealism 
should be readily translatable into acts for which there are 
opportunities under any circumstances and in every mood, and 
acts that cannot of themselves be harmful to anyone. Love 
of individuals, translatable into kindnesses to individuals done 
without ulterior considerations, seems to me to meet these 
requirements more nearly than anything else. I cannot see 
that world-love has any such practical counterpart, and I do 
see many instances of attempts to translate it into conduct by 
means of general principles and universal methods of benefiting 
the world that can be positively harmful in their operations 
both to the world-lover and to those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Furthermore, when I suggested that individualised loving- 
kindness is perhaps the source of all wider love (and, I would 
add, of all wider conceptions of love), I touched, I believe, 
what is really the root of the whole matter. I know what 
large questions this raises, of psychology individual and social, 
of social evolution, and, if we like, of theology. It is perhaps 
a foolish thing to say at this stage of a paper that already 
contains a superabundance of challengeable assertions. Two 
considerations may perhaps serve to mitigate its crudeness, 
considerations a on the practical rather than on the 

i hical side of the question. 
passing I should like to avert a possible 
misunderstanding. When I refer to motives of kindness and 
the like I am not speaking of the resolve to “do good” to 
other people. That intention is often ridiculed, and deservedly 
ridiculed when it means, as almost always in common speech, 
the determination to impose on others our own standards of 
thought and conduct, and the gratuitous intrusion into other 
people’s affairs, But the first objection only arises if “ ulterior 
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motives” and general principles lie behind our actions; the 
second is directed against the conversion of acts of help into 
acts of self-assertion, as when we begin to “manage” when 
we are only asked to serve. No one who has had any practical 
experience of helping others should be unconscious of this 
distinction or wish to quibble over it. 

In the first place, then, we must all have learnt that our 
acts of kindness have tremendous power not only to carry into 
operation our neighbour-love but to awaken it within us. We 
could all give instances of this, ranging from the commonplace 
prescription for depression or self-centredness, that the patient 
should “think of someone else” or “ do things for other 
people,” to the deliberate ordering of his whole life or career 
by a man or woman who, at a time of utter agnosticism and 
despair, chooses some occupation in which the service of others 
is more direct and visible than is usually the case in our 
intricately organised society, in the hope or the instinctive 
knowledge that in such an occupation he will in time acquire 
as a fact of experience conscious love for others, and a sense of 
spiritual things, both of which have gone down in the wreck of 
some system of beliefs. I spoke of the extent to which life 
seems to be based on continuing in courses at some time 
consciously willed; it seems even to be true that often the 
“going on” has to precede our consciousness of what is behind 
this act of will; often we must will while yet blind in order to 
receive our sight, and perform the deeds of love before love 
itself can well up in our hearts. Like water underground, the 
power to love, with all that it may achieve, may lie concealed 
within us until an outlet is pierced. 

And to pierce this outlet there are no means so ready as 
lending a hand to neighbours, who are always with us. The 
love that emerges may at first seem narrow, and limited in its 
direction, but not for long. Out of it will grow a wider love 
—of the world, of nature, or of God—giving hope and meaning 
to our neighbour-love, and easing the harshness that may 
tinge even the service of others if too long it lacks interpreta- 
tion. For many, indeed, some such wider emotion, aroused 
by a less personal contact, by a preacher’s appeal, by flowers, 
by “a chorus-ending from Euripides,” has itself been, in 
appearance, the seed of their love and the herald of their 
awakening ; but I doubt the reality of such beginnings. For 
unless the wider emotion is caught up into the-current of an 
emotion with a personal objective, and given a direction such 
as only the practice of loving-kindness can give, it is all too 
apt, like the emotions of our world-lover, to begin and end 
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as a mood of complacency centring in ourselves. To arouse 
unselfish love in us, a personal object is needed. The “ world” 
is not such an object. God is, and that distinction is indeed 
as vital in religion as in theology; but, as a theologian put it 
long ago: “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 

Of love for God I must speak again. Here I must turn 
to my second consideration relative to the primary character 
of love for individuals. It is, briefly, that for most of us it is 
only our interest in and our care for individual persons that 
gives any real vitality to our efforts for persons in groups 
or in the mass. When we think of the innumerable organi- 
sations for the reform, protection, or comfort of large classes 
of scheduled persons, and of the enthusiasm with which they 
are run, this may seem an overstatement. But whoever 
has been mixed up with such organisations knows how 
inhuman their enthusiasms can be, how remote from the 
love of man or of God, being indeed sometimes rather the 
perverted form taken by the need to love that has found no 
personal outlet. He knows, too, with what a startling and 
novel sense of reality love for an individual can break into 
such enthusiasms, narrowing their scope for the moment, but 
making them concrete and personal beyond all experience, so 
that the rules and methods of the organisation, hitherto so 
universal and decisive, become for him trivial formalities or 
obstacles to be brushed from his path. And then two 
processes will take place side by side: on the one hand the 
care for the particular case will make far more understanding 
and acute his sympathy for all like cases, known and unknown, 
immeasurably re-enforcing, or rather re-creating, his original 
enthusiasm ; on the other hand it will prove a remarkable 
solvent of groups and classifications, since the awakened love 
does not depend on the fact that the loved one falls into any 
particular class, and will quickly find how lovable and needy 
are other men and women who may even have been explicitly 
excluded from that class. Certainly such individualisation is 
a powerful solvent of those simplifications of mankind that 
universal ideals are apt to make, those comprehensive group- 
ings into our particular versions of “the just and the unjust,” 
so easily deducible from our conceptions of world-good and 
world-love, but in practice the perpetuators of every personal 
antagonism. Few have loved another better because he was 
classified as lovable, but many have found themselves loving 
another very readily as soon as they have forgotten that he 
was classified as hateable. It is a commonplace that most 
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soldiers learnt this when the fortune of war, denied to civilians, 
thrust them into human relationship with some individual 
enemy. And, in the absence of some such accidental contact, 
hatred for men in the mass does more to divide men than love 
for men in the mass does to bring them together. We can 
hate in the mass more effectively and more readily than we 
can love in the mass. Even when we do combine expressly 
for fellowship and mutual love, the combination seems often 
to fail just because of its success in focussing love upon a 
group-object, thereby making it independent of personal 
sympathies. When hatred is thus focussed the Devil has 
done his work, for hatred thrives on generalities; when love 
-is thus focussed the Devil has done his work again, for love 
dies of them. 

No view could, superficially, appear more pessimistic from 
the standpoint of social policy, of international Sittlichkeit 
and of the brotherhood of man, and this essay would have to be 
doubled in length if even a beginning were made in working 
out and justifying its implications. I will only say that I do 
not shrink from them. Some may point out that it implies 
the impossibility, in the present phase of human evolution, of 
developing the highest forms of community-sentiment in any 
but quite small groups, as Rousseau limited the true mani- 
festation of the “ general will” to city-states no larger than 
Athens and Geneva. I should be inclined to acquiesce in the 
inference, holding that the typical states of the modern world 
are indeed far too large, and that the technique of political 
integration has as far outstripped the average human capacity 
for social good-will as the technique of applied science has 
outstripped the self-control and good feeling necessary for its 
humane use. Sir Francis Younghusband urges the value of 
the love of one’s country as a type of and preparation for 
world-love, and with that we may agree; but this love is a 
tender growth and fitful, and we know that when it is assumed, 
organised, and exploited, and made to carry more than it can 
bear, it is swallowed up in that hatred of other countries and of 
dissenters in its own that is, in such circumstances, inevitably 
evoked to reinforce it, so that “patriotism” has seldom, if 
ever, in all history manifested itself on a very large scale 
except in organised conflict or persecution, or readiness for 
them. In the same way I could acquiesce, though for different 
reasons, in the views of the most cynical of real politicians 
as to the prospects of the League of Nations as at present 
constituted. I recognise the existence of a certain amount of 
vague international sentiment among world-lovers, a certain 
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(and infinitely more valuable) amount of acts of kindness to 
aliens, “enemy” or otherwise, and a certain amount of 
indifference to political divisions among villages on frontiers 
not patrolled by armed forces, and all this is stuff for a League 
to work on; but it surely shows a lack of all sense of propor- 
tion to suppose that sufficient pressure can be generated from 
this to drive the vast machine set up at Paris or save it from 
being exploited as the tool of a clique of Governments. 

Indeed, we seem to have acquired fundamentally wrong 
ideas as to the true bases of social and political solidarity. 
Otherwise we should not imagine that Governments can be a 
substitute for peoples, nor form a League of their delegates ; 
we should not thus work from the inhuman and utterly love- 
less end of societies and, in so doing, sterilise such social 
and international sentiments as they contain. It has been 
argued before, and I think with truth, that reliance on 
the mechanism of the great state as the social nexus has 
atrophied those elements of fellowship in its constituent units 
that should be the most active elements in its life, and might 
be, I would add, as they have been in the past, effective links 
between its life and that of other societies. To me as a student 
of history the emergence and consolidation, political and 
economic, of great states in the last six centuries in Europe, 
for all the advances it facilitated in culture and even in the 
conception of freedom, appears as a swift and tremendous 
aberration in human history, to which previous eras afford only 
partial parallels and to which the European catastrophe we 
have witnessed was the only possible end. And I infer that, 
whether it is world-love that is our ideal, or peace between 
neighbours, the higher organisation of the state-system is an 
unsound basis for European reconstruction. 

I must turn to my last inquiry, as to why it is that this 
love for men in the mass or for the world in general is so 
comparatively ineffective even where it exists. For if we 
are not to take a magical view of love, we ought to be able 
to give some account of the causes with which we associate 
its effects. I am not referring to metaphysical questions as 
to the basis in reality of our ideals and emotions. I do not 
know that from that standpoint there would be any reason 
for differentiating between different modes of love. I am 
thinking of the fact that, in practice, the power of love, its 
power of conquering all things, seems to be related very closely 
to its ability to evoke a response in the loved one. There can 
be few that have not learnt in their own lives that to be loved 
truly and in all circumstances is the most redemptive and the 
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most life-giving experience that we can undergo ; and, when 
we have loved others in the same way, it isin what we awaken 
in them that we often discover and measure what we have 
done—indeed, too often, an answering response becomes the 
consciously sought and quickly sterilising motive of our action. 
Now, we know that in some measure it is possible to love a 
whole people, and we can conceive that in such a group a 
living response should in some measure be awakened. Belief 
in the possibility of this has entered into a good deal of 
pacificist thinking ; the idea is illustrated from another point 
of view in a striking story called “The Flying Teuton,” pub- 
lished in the Cornhill Magazine two or more years ago. But 
real as I believe such possibilities to be, and strongly as they 
appeal to the imagination, they are, after all, rare, depending 
on some great crisis when a people is for a moment psychically 
one. As for world-love, it is hard to conceive: of its object 
concretely at all, and harder still to conceive of its object as 
benefiting by it or responding. Almost inevitably world-love, 
when it has not its root in love of individuals, becomes self-love 
from sheer lack of a personal object and an objective response 
—and the picture of the world-lover on the seashore recurs 
again. And as a matter of fact, wherever man, emerging from 
the fragmentary and discontinuous world of his primitive 
consciousness, has found himself in a universe, and feels 
(in Sir Francis Younghusband’s words) “the confidence 
which the world inspires by its orderliness and regularity ; 
the devotion which it arouses by its display of the good it 
has at heart; the interest it creates when it shows man that 
he shares in its direction,” and feels also that the world 
cares for him, he does indeed find that the love in him 
grows and reaches out and becomes universal in scope; but 
he finds that what he loves is not the world but God, bringing 
to that concept, maybe, his early notions of potencies behind 
events, of the spirit world, and of the tribal hero, enlarging 
it by a new sense of something completer, higher, and more 
lovable, but keeping it personal, making it, indeed, more 
personal than ever, just because of his greater need to love. 
For, whatever his theologians may tell him, in his heart he 
knows that God is better for being loved; he cannot know it 
of the world. And so with God’s love for us—we are told 
often enough that man makes God in his own image; it might 
be truer to say that God has in truth grown with man’s needs. 
However that may be, in so far as either is true we have some 
measure of the worth of love for individuals in man’s greatest 


religious discovery—that God loves him individually. God 
Vor, XVIII.—No. 4. 44 
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loves mankind, no doubt, and to bring that home man invents 
schemes of redemption; but “God loves me”—what smallest 
child cannot find something thrilling and renewing in that? 
Indeed, I think that perhaps the most intense spiritual ex- 
perience possible for a child is to feel vividly for the first time 
that God, who loves everyone and knows everything, also 
knows all about fim and loves him personally. Certainly 
it was so for myself, and now, after those phases of belief 
and disbelief through which every restless spirit must pass, 
it remains one of the freshest and sweetest memories of 
childhood. 

For that is what man really wants—to love and be loved 
by someone else. ‘To build a life on that seems slow; to 
build a world on that seems not to move at all. When the 
great world-movements flame up and the great world-prophets 
speak, we want to bring miracles to pass and build the Kingdom 
of Heaven ina day. ‘To care first for our neighbour seems to 
be to work ant-like and blindly. But, if there zs something 
ant-like about the life of the human millions, how else should 
their loving seem? And the very prophets themselves, Zara- 
thustra, Lao-tze, Gautama, Jesus, and the rest, the higher their 
vision and the wider their purpose, urge neighbour-love the 
more. ‘They may speak of love for God and His love for men, 
but it is certain that if they speak of these things as in some 
sense separable from neighbour-love their enduring message 
will be only for a few mystics and a few wholly self-centred, 
and their world-movement or “ revival ” will swiftly burn itself 
out. They may kindle the fuel, but they cannot create it, and 
the wood for the burning is the habit of giving a hand to a 
neighbour day by day. That is one reason why the flames 
take hold so firmly and linger so long among “the common 


people.” 
F. R. HOARE. 
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MRS HUMPHRY WARD AND THE 
THEOLOGICAL NOVEL. 


HERBERT L. STEWART, 


Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


To write a theological novel is to hurl the most defiant 
challenge in the face of those who glory in “ Art for Art’s 
sake.” Why this special field of man’s experience should be 
judged incapable of artistic treatment, the critics do not very 
precisely explain. But as often as a new work of fiction 
appears, with characters arguing against one another on 
“dogma,” the pundits of the esthetic world are irritated 
afresh, and they complain that their old .rubric has once more 
suffered outrage. Mrs Humphry Ward sinned more frequently 
and more deeply in this respect than most other novelists of 
her time. But she remained unrepentant, and in the preface 
to the sixth edition of David Grieve retorted upon those who 
reproached her, with a vigour and a completeness. which leave 
little more to be said. Against those who hate all fiction 
that subserves propaganda she had no difficulty in quoting 
impressive precedent. She could point to “novels with a 
purpose ” that could be far less easily spared from our literature 
than those other novels of which the most obvious, if not the 
most flattering, description is that they seem to have no 
purpose whatever. Yet in the end there is na book of which 
this last account is strictly accurate, for the only choice we 
have is between those which serve purposes that are important 
and those which serve purposes that are trivial. Mrs Ward 
in most of her work—and that by far the most successful part 
—wrote for those whose minds are awake, or at least capable 
of being awakened, to the great issues of contemporary 
thought. It is worth while to sketch all human types, and 
even the generally neglected type of educated, progressive, 
but somewhat bewildered thinker on the high themes of 
675 
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religion seems to deserve some place in what Balzac called 
La Comédie Humaine. ‘Treat him, if you choose, only as an 
“interesting figure.” But the man has at least a personality 
of his own, with which it is well for us to become acquainted. 
And the signs of our own age appear to indicate that the 
time for figures merely interesting has almost gone by. Mrs 
Ward insisted on sketching the sort that is not only interesting 
but momentous. How could she draw this sort if she left 
out the deepest concern of all ? 


I. 


There are few of this writer’s books trom which the religious 
interest is wholly absent, and there are at least five in which 
it may be said to predominate. Robert Elsmere is the best 
known, but in any such general survey we must not omit 
The History of David Grieve, Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
Eleanor, and The Case of Richard Meynell. ‘The first point 
which calls for notice is one that all of these novels exhibit 
alike, and that constitutes a notable merit in the authoress 
when compared with many others who have imported specula- 
tions about faith into a work of fiction. We all know with 
tolerable exactness what Mrs Ward herself believed, or at 
least some things that she emphatically disbelieved. But 
her first concern was neither to proclaim what she thought 
true nor to repudiate what she thought false. The Evan- 
gelical school, the Broad school, the Romanising school—all 
pass before us in order, and if the writer’s sole or even her 
chief object had been to take sides among them she would 
have deserved all the artistic censure that some quarterlies 
have bestowed upon her work. Her first desire was to 
enter with what St Paul called “charity” into the attitude 
of all candid souls who have set out, in however blundering 
a fashion, upon the great quest, to give all the credit that 
seemed to be their due, and to wean the angry disputants 
of each school not from the zeal that springs from conviction 
but from the bitterness that has its roots in misunderstanding. 
It would be too much to expect of anyone that this purpose 
should be achieved with perfect impartiality, and one can 
recall places where far less than equal justice has been done. 
For instance, George Eliot was at least as remote intellec- 
tually from Methodism as Mrs Ward can be, but the fervid 
Wesleyan must feel that sympathy is further from her perfect 
work in the hand which drew Mrs Fleming in Robert Elsmere, 
or the smithy prayer-meeting in David Grieve, than in the hand 
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MRS HUMPHRY WARD 677 
which gave us Dinah Morris in Adam Bede. The prejudices 
of temperament are hard to overcome, but we should be 
thankful to those who manage to overcome them as con- 
sistently as Mrs Ward has done, and thus set a pattern to 
that great number who do not even attempt to overcome 
them at all. On the whole she deserves the high eulogium 
passed upon her own Henry Grey, for she was sympathetic 
to “every genuine utterance of the spiritual life of man.” 
Again, while many others have introduced religious and 
anti-religious debate into a novel, she is one of a very few 
who have given us studies of cultured unbelief as it exists at 
the present time. We know how Dickens and Thackeray, 
for example, used to poke fun at the narrow evangelicals. 
Sam Weller in Pickwick, making his unseemly jests about 
Regeneration ; Miss Murdstone in David Copperfield, rolling 
her dark eyes with delight over the congregation around her 
as often as the prayer-book mentioned “ miserable sinners” ; 
Miss Miggs in Barnaby Rudge, who hoped that she knew her 
own unworthiness and hated and despised herself as every 
good Christian should; Lady Emily in Vanity Fair, tying up 
her parcels of tracts, with mild exhortation for real ladies and 
warmer stuff about “The Frying Pan and the Fire” for the 
servants’ hall—such matter as this has become quite familiar, 
and can be produced, now that the pattern has been set, in 
almost any quantity by very indifferent artists. It is often 
very successful wit, but its fault lies in the absence of humour, 
that lack of a background in charity which our own sobered 
age increasingly demands, Charlotte Bronté used to keep up 
the fun at the expense of the High Church. Mr Wells never 
lets us rest from laughing at the formule of “ vindictive 
theologians.” And Mr Winston Churchill—the American of 
that name—provides us in such books as The Inside of the Cup 
with most effective satire upon those who are zealots for dogma, 
but not zealots for the housing of the poor or the living wage. 
Mrs Ward’s interest in religion was different. She was con- 
cerned with the state of mind of persons of culture, and 
although “culture” is an object of scorn just now to those 
who think it just the English word for Kultur, and keep 
themselves in readiness to explode the moment it is named, 
yet this is a misunderstanding which must soon pass away. 
Mrs Ward spent her life in the atmosphere of the intel- 
lectuals ; the university was her spiritual home; it is of the 
leaders of thought that she loved to write. She had the great 
advantage of personal acquaintance with literary and scientific 
men of wide celebrity, and it is their varying moods and 
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attitudes towards religion which she has drawn with the most 
unerring hand. ‘Taine, Edmond Scherer, Mark Pattison, 
Jowett, Walter Pater, and many others are made to pass 
before us in A Writer’s Recollections by a critic who knew 
them well, and she has made us very much her debtors by 
helping us to know them too. Everyone must have been 
struck by her frequent allusions to two men, Ernest Renan 
and Matthew Arnold. The brilliant gifts of the former were 
enough to impress any keen receptive mind during the 
seventies, and we may well pardon the partiality of an 
admiring niece if Arnold’s bons mots are treated by her as if 
they now formed part of the linguistic inheritance for all 
educated Englishmen. One may, perhaps, object that such 
phrases as ‘“‘ Barbarians, Philistines, Populace,” “ Hellenist and 
Hebraist,” ‘“‘Stream of tendency not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness ” are not quite such universal counters of human 
thought as Mrs Ward seemed to assume, and not a few may 
be puzzled to find them used as if they came from Hamlet 
or Faust. So too we may smile at a writer who is still 
harking back for illustration to something that was done 
or said or felt by Renan, for the men of our own time have 
had many other teachers, and recognise many other landmarks 
as at least equally significant with the Vie de Jésus. But very 
few of those who grumble so were under the immediate 
influence of these magicians. Arnold and Renan were perhaps 
the two most original minds with which Mrs Ward in her youth 
was brought into close contact, and it is to her credit that 
she so appreciated each of them as to be unable afterwards 
to escape from the power of his personality. 
The historic impulse which produced the first, and still the 
most famous, of her theological novels is quite apparent. In 
the five years from 1869 to 1873 Matthew Arnold made his 
well-known contribution to the great debate. The four books, 
Culture and Anarchy, St Paul and Protestantism, Literature 
and Dogma, God and the Bible, form together a manifesto of 
humanitarian Christianity. -No one who reads Robert Elsmere 
can mistake the source from which some of its most arresting 
features were drawn. ‘The strange re-interpreting of St Paul 
on the Resurrection, the spiritualising of the words “risen 
with Christ,” the breaking away from the “envelope of 
miracle,” the dissolving of supernatural occurrences into mere 
clothing for moral ideas—for all these, if a chief inspiration 
was found in the Lay Sermons of Thomas Hill Green, it is no 
_ less the thought and often the very words of Arnold which 
persistently recur. 
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MRS HUMPHRY WARD 679 
But at this stage Mrs Ward was also in somewhat sharp 
revolt against some of her distinguished uncle’s positions. 
The hero of her book could find no satisfaction in the Broad 
Church. She quotes Renan’s judgment that if the prophecies 
of Daniel have to be placed by criticism in the period of the 
Maccabees, there is no option for critics but a resolute schism. 
And she adds, curiously enough, that the Protestant “is in 
truth more bound to the book of Daniel than M. Renan.” 
In those days Mrs Ward could see no place for religious 
compromise, depicted Elsmere as confronted with a situation 
which left no room for choice to an honest man, set before us 
in the proposals of the cynical squire on the one hand and the 
idealistic Oxford tutor on the other the great contrast between 
temporising disguise and resolute veracity. ‘It can’t be said,” 
declares: Henry Grey, “that the Broad Church movement has 
helped us much. How greatly it promised! How little it 
has performed ! ”* 

In the sequel to Robert Elsmere, published more than 
twenty years afterwards under the name The Case of Richard 
Meynell, this attitude of bold secession is very suggestively 
modified. Meynell is a Modernist, but by no means willing 
to be in consequence a schismatic. He believes that the time 
is ripe for a new Reformation, and, though he thinks that this 
should be a Reformation from within, he is determined that 
it shall adopt no half-measures of timidity or concealment. 
Like Erasmus, he would move slowly, but he would not be so 
slow as to make no perceptible movement at all. If his 
movement fails he is prepared to be its victim, taking no 
refuge in the comfortable thought that Providence has 
bestowed upon him “no gift for martyrdom.” But he is 
determined that, so far as lies in the power of himself and his 
friends, it is the orthodox resistance that shall be made to fail, 
and that the old historic Church of England, once more 
reformed, shall rise as she did three centuries ago to meet the 
new dawn. 

Thus Meynell’s case is that the so-called “ orthodox ” have 
no more right to expel Modernists than Modernists to expel 
the orthodox. If we defend the retention of the Roman 
cathedrals, though the English people had cast off Roman 
supremacy, why cannot we assert a similar ownership in the 
same fabrics if the supremacy of the Thirty-nine Articles has 
now to be repudiated. In the end this must no doubt be a 
trial of strength between parties, and the voice of the nation 
as a whole must decide. Hence arises Meynell’s curious 
1 Robert Elsmere, chap. xxvii. 
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emphasising of the significant increase in the number of 
Modernists as compared with the days of Elsmere. Speaking 
to the daughter of that vigorous secessionist, he says: “ All 
within the gates seemed lost. Your father went out into the 
wilderness, and there, amid everything that was poor and 
mean and new, he laid down his life. But we!—we are no 
longer alone, or helpless. The tide has come up to the 
stranded ship—the launching of it depends now only on the 
faithfulness of those within it.” ? 

Almost exactly equidistant in time of composition between 
Robert Elsmere and Richard Meynell came that fascinating 
pair of romances in which Mrs Ward gave us her study of 
the Church of Rome. MHelbeck of Bannisdale appeared in 
1898, Eleanor in 1900. If we trace our authoress’s interest 
in the broader Anglicans to the stimulus imparted by her 
uncle, it may equally well have been filial piety which made 
her touch so delicate when she drew those in willing and glad 
subjection under the Roman obedience. Charles Hargrove, 
whose frequent changes of creed the editor of this Journal 
has lately been setting before us,’ is among the very few 
parallels one may quote to the chameleon-like religious career 
of the younger Thomas Arnold. That a son of the famous 
headmaster of Rugby should have begun as a disciple of his 
father, seceded in early manhood to the Church of Rome, 
swung over after a few years to Rationalism, and having 
remained there for a period should have made a fresh sub- 
mission—not again to be recanted—to the Holy See, was by 
itself a sufficiently curious phenomenon to set any thoughtful 
mind upon the task of its unravelling. : 

In Helbeck of Bannisdale Mrs Ward has given us a 
psychological picture of an old Catholic household, whose 
representative is a man of the finest feeling, torn between the 
promptings of human nature and what he takes to be the 
inexorable obligations of his religion, preserving in a hostile 
neighbourhood the loyalty of his mistaken creed, and struggling 
in vain to reconcile his duties towards the true faith with an 
attachment he has formed, in spite of himself, to a girl who 
is, alas! among the “sinners of the Gentiles.” Eleanor has 
its scene laid in Italy, the Italy that had just passed through 
the period of hot contention between the papal power and 
the national movement, and makes us realise with great 
vividness the two sides—the party of Pius LX. and the party 

1 The Case of Richard Meynell, p. 81. 


2 From Authority to Freedom, the Spiritual Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove. 
By L. P. Jacks, 1920. 
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of Victor Emmanuel; but to many of us the most important 
interest of the book centres round the case of Father Benecke, 
who has published a book about the Church and her’ history 
which is condemned by Propaganda. Shall he recant and 
escape deprivation? Or stand firm, and be a martyr? Father 
Benecke’s dilemma, like that of Elsmere and Helbeck, brings 
home to us the everlasting issue between the spirit of the 
past and the spirit of the future. 
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Il. 
Mr G. W. E. Russell declared that, so far as he knew, the 


Rev. Robert Elsmere was the only human being whose religious 
faith had been shattered by the discovery that “miracles do 
not happen.” “That long-legged weakling,” wrote Mr Russell, 


“with his auburn hair and ‘boyish innocence of mood’ and 
sweet ignorance of the wicked world went down, it will be 
remembered, like a ninepin before the assaults of a sceptical 
squire who had studied in Germany.”* 

Probably this is, on the whole, the most inept comment 
that was made by any critic upon the hero of Mrs Ward’s 
great novel. Whether religious faith is, or is not, bound up 
with acceptance of the miraculous, is a matter upon which 
there is fair ground for difference of opinion, and the present 
writer at least is in thorough agreement with what he takes to 
be Mr Russell’s view upon it. It may be conceded, too, that 
Elsmere after his ordination was curiously unacquainted, for a 
man of his training and powers, with the trend of modern un- 
belief. But it is absurd to suggest that he is an unintelligible 
or even a very unusual type, and that he is not—as the 
dramatic critics say—‘ psychologically convincing.” He 
presents no greater problem than, for example, the Rev. James 
Anthony Froude at the time when he wrote 7'he Nemesis of 
Faith. ‘There is not the least doubt that many men, brought 
up to Holy Orders in the Oxford of forty years ago, were 
similarly immune from the infection of the Zeitgeist. No one 
who is in the least familiar with the moods of the theological 
student of our own time has the least difficulty in recognising 
Elsmere’s distress, and most of us could quote parallels from 
men whom we have personally known. 

The reason is obvious. ‘Io many—perhaps to the greater 
number of Christians—the whole fabric of faith stands as a 
solid system of which no part can be invalidated without 
invalidating the rest. ‘That which, so far as Mr Russell was 
1 Cf. Mr Russell’s Matthew Arnold, pp. 236, 237. 
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aware, had never occurred in the experience of any human 
being except “a character in a popular work of fiction” has, 
as others are well aware, occurred historically again and again, 
when religious faith’ has been shattered by discoveries about 
the antiquity of the earth, the dimensions of stellar space, the 
evolution of species, and the higher criticism of scripture. 
In all these cases the rule falsus in uno falsus in omnibus was 
applied, to the immense dislocation of fixed beliefs, and it was 
the principle of a supernatural—or a miraculous—revelation 
which was on each occasion held to have been overthrown. 
The inference may have been exaggerated, or it may have 
been wholly wrong; but there is no doubt of its occurrence 
as a fact of religious psychology. It is no failure of insight 
into the moods of the human mind which we can justly charge 
against Mrs Ward, for the verisimilitude of her characters— 


Roman, High Anglican, Broad Anglican, and Agnostic—is — 


well-nigh perfect. 

It may be argued with far greater force against her, as 
Gladstone and many others argued, that the prestige of learn- 
ing and intellect are by no means so exclusively on the side 
of her own school as she has tried to suggest. And it may 
be maintained that she has undertaken far more than she can 
effect in trying to find the essence of Christianity in Thomas 
Hill Green. But these discussions would carry us much too 
far. What I wish to consider is her proposed practical solution 
of the issue about Modernism as she has set it forth in The 
Case of Richard Meynell. Here she touched the newest and 
most urgent problem of our own time, and revealed, I think, 
the most vulnerable side in her whole programme for the 
future of the Church. 

Some historian will yet be much interested in that singular 
alliance between Freethought and Erastianism of which Mrs 
Ward in her latest phase was so striking a representative. It 
is significant that in matters of Church Reform she again and 
again appealed to “ England” as the ultimate authority, and 
one cannot help feeling that she had often in mind Reformers 
not so much like John Knox as like Henry VIII. The 
national Church, she kept reminding us, is a national posses- 
sion, with its cathedrals, its ecclesiastical fabrics of every kind, 
its endowments—its “plant,” as she occasionally, breaking 
into the vernacular of commerce, rather startles us by summing 
the matter up. Her idea seemed to be that just as state 
machinery, provided from the public purse, must not be 
monopolised by the interests of a single class, so the spiritual 
organisation is in essence a public affair, and,must be wide 
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enough to allow a home to men of every Christian faith. 
Why it should thus be limited to those whose attitude is 
Christian, or whether she would set any limits at all, Mrs 
Ward did not make quite clear. She did not meet such 
embarrassing proposals as that of Mr Ronald Knox in Reunion 
All Round, or such dilemmas as are set in A Spiritual dineid. 
“For the life of me,” says Mr Knox, “I could never see why 
we had to regret being out of communion with a good man 
like Dr Horton, more than being out of communion with a 
good man like Professor Gilbert Murray, who repudiates 
Theism.” 

Perhaps the most extraordinary position taken up by 
Richard Meynell is that the High Churchman ought to be as 
willing to tolerate the Broad as the Broad is to tolerate the 
High. For what this really means is that, while the Broad 
keeps his own view, the High ought either to become Broad 
or at least to act as if he had become so. The demand for 
tolerance is by no means identical as applied to each of these 
two parties. Rather, one is forced to say, must the orthodox 
be driven to exclusiveness by the very same logic which drives 
the liberal to charity. Those to whom dogma is comparatively 
indifferent may, and indeed must, adopt a generous attitude 


‘towards those whose honest beliefs they cannot themselves 


share. But men to whom dogma is essential cannot without 
absurdity be other than unbending towards men who preach 
that creeds are a matter of ceaseless change. ‘The Modernist 
can remain in the Church undisturbed by the fact that his 
brother in the next parish imposes penances, pronounces 
absolution, and reserves the sacrament ; for, although he does 
not himself approve such doings, he does not think of them as 
endangering souls in another world, or of the communion of 
saints as fundamentally vitiated by these divergences of 
practice. But the sacerdotalist cannot in the same way look 
on without fierce protest while his neighbour in Holy Orders 
is teaching that belief in the miraculous is superstition, that 
there was no Virgin Birth, and that the Tomb at Jerusalem 
did not on the third day yield up the body of the Lord; for 
he does not simply dissent from all this as a lamentable error 
of judgment: he regards it as a blasphemy, and a mood of 
complaisant indulgence for peace’s sake towards those who 
commit it is, for him, denying his Lord before men. 

I speak of this with all the more vigour because I do not 
share in any degree most of the objections which the orthodox 
level against Modernism. Perhaps, however, I understand 
them all the better just because of some very real objections 
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with which I wholly sympathise against the presence of cer- 
tain so-called Modernists, and because the principle involved 
appears to be the same. From time to time we have to hear 
or read sermons in which, for example, the notion of “sub- 
jective immortality” is insinuated, elegant Emersonian scorn 
is poured upon those-—generally psychic researchers—who dare 
to take the survival of man as a genuine and perhaps even a 
verifiable fact, and the idea of evil as a mere negation of good 
or a necessary form of finitude is played with under some 
such nonsensical phrase as “supra-moral sphere.” Are we to 
pretend that the Christian Church should make room for 
incoherences like these? And, if not, is our revolt different 
in kind from that which inspires the Anglo-Catholic to cut 
himself loose from association with Modernists in general ? 
Are not the yearly secessions to Rome, however deeply we 
may deplore the fact that men feel driven to make them, thus 
the tokens of both clear-sighted and resolute candour? Aptly 
indeed from his own point of view may the High Churchman 
find a parallel to this theological issue in that old affiliation 
case tried before Solomon, and see men like Meynell typified 
by the latitudinarian mother who cried out, “ Let it be neither 
mine nor thine, but let us divide it.” And, though we may 
think that his point of view is wrong, we cannot fairly reproach 
him for acting upon the situation as he sees it, or set him in 
discreditable contrast with those who act differently because 
they see differently. ‘The present writer, Modernist as he is 
in his own sympathies to an extent by which many evan- 
gelicals would be appalled, cannot acquiesce in this programme 
of easy-going complaisance for those to whom it would mean 
a denial of truth. Not thus shall the new Reformation be 
achieved. ‘The coming change must involve no disguises, for 
the thing at stake is too momentous. Perhaps the Church 
should be divided in two, but where the differences are radical 
the division must be radical. ‘Those within her pale who be- 
lieve, however erroneously, that saving truth lies in rigid 
dogma, should not be browbeaten in the name of toleration 
into taking liberties with that which—as they hold—is not 
theirs to compromise. The stigma of narrowness is not to be 
expunged by the mop of prevarication. 

One might point out, as further illustrating this tendency 
in Mrs Ward, how the spirit of revolt which has been so 
conspicuous in her theological novels is moderated into an 
enthusiasm for what Lord Eldon called the “ wisdom of our 
ancestors” when she deals with problems of government. 
No one will be surprised, or at any loss to guess the reason, 
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when he finds in A Writer's Recollections such grateful 
adoration of Mr Kipling and such nasty resentment towards 
Mr Wells. Some of us feel that old church tradition deserves 
at least as respectful a treatment as old political usages, that 
ecclesiastical authority is not more open to reproach than the 
prestige of an hereditary ruling class, and that there are 
dogmas about imperialism not less obsolete in the livin 
thought of our new world than any dogmas of old theology. 
But Mrs Ward’s mind was curiously blended—half conserva- 
tive and half liberal,—and to those who, like England herself, 
“love not coalitions,” this sort of compromise is far from 
satisfactory. It is not, indeed, uncommon in cultivated circles. 
Like many others, this novelist was a very orthodox aristocrat, 
though a quite unorthodox theologian. Robust rationalism 
in dealing with religious tenets can easily make its peace with 
a tenacious traditionalism in one’s theory of the State, so 
that the abuse of radical politicians in Marcella and of the 
suffragettes in Delia Blanchflower gives willing place to a 
quite different tone when the radicals are causing upheaval of 
the Church in Richard Meynell, or an Italian countess is 
plunging into political discussion against Pio Nono in Eleanor. 
The Germans, as Dr Sarolea has aptly remarked, used to com- 
bine great freedom of thought about the divinity of Christ 
with a docile subservience to the divine right of their Kaiser. 
Imperialistic politics almost everywhere can be cherished by 
some side by side with the most vigorous spirit of theological 
anarchy. And although I mean nothing so offensive or so 
absurd as a likening of Mrs Ward to German exponents both 
of religious agnosticism and of earthly Realpolitik, I cannot 
refrain from noticing that the liberal trend of her thought 
was restrained by some astonishing limits. Inconsistency, 
however, is a poor charge in these days when our world has 
been shaken to its base, and we have much ground for 
thankfulness to this writer of fiction for at least some healthy 
ethical conventionalism. As we think, for instance, of the 
abyss of immoral nonsense into which the sex novel so often 
degenerates, even those pious folk who have been most shocked 
by Robert Elsmere must not forget what they owe to the 
authoress of Daphne and The Marriage of William Ashe. 
There are many others too who in these times of religious 
disturbance are “wandering between two worlds—one dead, 
the other powerless to be born.” Few have been able to 
present this state of mind with even a tithe of the vividness 
and strength with which this novelist has set it before us. 
By a curious coincidence the name of “Ward” has been 
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borne by three persons in recent years, quite unrelated to one 
another, but each of whom has contributed in some notable 
way to the discussion of religious problems. In a previous 
issue of this Journal I drew attention to some resemblances 
between the late lamented biographer of Cardinal Newman 
and the author of that most suggestive series of Gifford 
Lectures, Naturalism and Agnosticism. There is an analogy 
too between our gifted authoress of fiction and the author of 
Problems and Persons. For Wilfrid Ward’s haunting interest 
in the phases of modern unbelief was not unlike Mrs Humphry 
Ward’s interest in the genius of the Church of Rome. The 
former felt an intellectual kinship with the men whom his 
soul abhorred; the latter feels an emotional yearning after 
the symbols which Reason forbids her to trust. The disciple 
of Newman could not quite put from him that keen dialectic 
temper which inspired the Grammar of Assent. The niece of 
Matthew Arnold cannot escape from that wistful sympathy, 
joined to a stern disbelief in the Catholic Church, which 
produced those lines about the Carthusian monks on the 
Grande Chartreuse: 


“‘ Not as their friend or child I speak ' 
But as on some far northern strand, 
Thinking of his own Gods a Greek 
In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone— 

For both were faiths, and both are gone.” 


Mrs Ward’s faith was not gone, and she remained the 
friend of all the faithful among mankind. But she was in 
error, I think, in supposing that the path of progress now lies 
in any other direction than that in which it has always lain, 
that fundamental discords can with advantage be superficially 
disguised, or that truth will be furthered by minimising rather 
than by intensifying the “clash of Yes and No.” 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia, 
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ETHICAL RELIGION.' 
Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE. 


As first President of the Union of Ethical Societies, I conceive 
it to be my duty to survey the work of these Societies and try 
to interpret their function and assess their value. They have 
now become pretty well established in this country, and their 
influence has probably extended considerably beyond the 
limits of their membership. They were initiated here in 1886, 
chiefly through the energy and enthusiasm of my friend 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, who became the Hon. Secretary of 
the parent Society. Edward Caird was its first President, 
and Dr Bosanquet was for many years chairman of its 
executive committee. The first of its public lectures was 
given by Professor (now Sir Henry) Jones. These names 
give a sufficient indication of the general point of view from 
which it was started. Most of its promoters belonged to the 
Hegelian school of philosophy, or at least to that English 
variety of it of which T. H. Green had been the most 
prominent representative. They sought to communicate 
something of that deep interest in moral problems by which 
Green had been inspired, and to discuss methods of social 
reform. A branch was formed soon afterwards at Cambridge, 
with Henry Sidgwick as President and Seeley as the first 
public lecturer—thus showing that the movement was not 
confined to any particular school of thought. In these early 
days the work of an Ethical Society could hardly be said to 
be of a definitely religious character. In America, however, 
where the movement was first initiated under the leadership of 
Dr Felix Adler, it was much more decidedly religious; and 
In our own country also it has gradually acquired this tone, 
mainly through the influence of Dr Stanton Coit. Even from 
the first, indeed, our meetings tended to be held on Sundays; 


1 Presidential Address to the Union of Ethical Societies in London. 
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and they served then, as they do still, as a refuge for those 
who are not attracted by any of the older religious bodies, but 
who yet like to associate themselves with one another in the 
effort to maintain an earnest outlook on the aims of human 
life. Hence, if not definitely religious in their character, they 
might at least be described as providing. in the phrase of 
E. Diihring, a substitute for religion—Ersatz der Religion. 
In some places at least they have been warmly welcomed by 
educated Jews, whose religion has always given a special 
prominence to righteousness. It was reflection on the Jewish 
religion, more than on any other, that led Matthew Arnold to 
define religion in general as “ morality touched by emotion,” 
and that is on the whole what the religion of the Ethical 
Societies has tended to be; though it has certainly been 
touched by a good deal of reflection, as well as by emotion. 
The question by which they are now confronted, and by which 
they are often assailed, is whether this is a sufficient account 
of the significance of religion, or whether such an attitude can 
be taken as an adequate substitute for religious belief. 

That most religions have contained elements other than 
those that are explicitly moral, is sufficiently apparent. Some 
have had hardly any connection with morality, and some may 
even be said to be opposed to it. But it may at least be 
contended that with the deepening of men’s spiritual experi- 
ence religion tends to become more and more moral in its 
character. ‘This is notably the case with the Jewish religion, 
both in its earlier and more purely national form and in its 
transformation into a world religion through Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. Both in its earlier and in its later forms 
it has often shown a disposition to relapse into ceremonial 
observances and esoteric doctrines; but its greater prophets 
have been constantly protesting against such lapses. We 
may remind ourselves of the emphatic declaration in the book 
of Isaiah:' “Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him; and that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh?” From the point of 
view of Christianity, the apostle James is even more explicit :” 
«Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the Father, is 
this, To visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” With regard to 

1 lviii, 6-7. 4.97. 
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ETHICAL RELIGION 689 
the teaching of Jesus himself, it is certainly rash to dogmatise ; 
but it seems probable that he was in the main a moral teacher 
and social refurmer, with a strong leaning towards what in our 
time would be called socialism, and that he attached but 
little importance to any particular theological doctrines.’ The 
parable of the Good Samaritan is probably the best indication 
of what he regarded as the essential feature of true religion. 
The most spiritually minded of his followers, such as St 
Francis, have laid a similar emphasis on ideas that are almost 
purely moral; and, with the gradual evanescence of dogma 
in recent times, it has more and more been recognised that 
the chief value of Christianity lies in its moral inspiration. 
I am very glad to observe that Dean Inge—who is not 
commonly supposed to be unduly optimistic in his outlook— 
has, in his recent Outspoken Essays, expressed his conviction 
that ‘the new type of Christianity will be more Christian 
than the old, because it will be more moral.” I believe it 
would be even more Christian if it were moral altogether. 

Even if we penetrate behind the lofty shield of the 
Himalayan mountains, where almost all the great religions 
of the world appear to have had their cradle, we find that 
the sages of the East seem to have been to the full as eager 
about the saintly life as about the subtleties of metaphysics. 
* Not birth,” it is said, “nor initiation, nor learning, nor 
descent, are the causes of Brahmanhood. Good conduct alone 
is verily the cause thereof.” Buddhism is an almost purely 
ethical religion. ‘“ Buddha,” says Swami Vivekananda,’ “ is the 
only prophet who said ‘1 do not care to know your various 
theories about God. What is the good of all the subtle 
doctrines about the soul? Do good and be good. And this 
will take you to whatever truth there is.’” Buddhism is thus, 
as Professor and Mrs Khys Davids have brought out, not very 
far removed from the religion of Humanity and from what in 
recent times has been called Agnosticism. 

In the last few years, however, there has been some 
evidence of a tendency to lay more emphasis on dogma and 
proportionately less on moral ideas. This is partly due to the 
fact that philosophy has become bolder and more constructive 
and less subservient to the materialistic tendencies of the 
special sciences. In literature Mr Chesterton is perhaps the 


1 The most convincing treatment of this subject to my mind is that con- 
tained in Mr I. Singer’s book on V’he Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul. The 
more imaginative treatment of Mr George Moore in The Brook Kerith is on 
somewhat similar lines; and of course it is a view that was very strongly 
supported by Tolstoy. 

2 Karma Yoga, p. 170. 
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most prominent representative of this change of attitude; and 
among more definitely philosophical writers Dr M‘*Taggart * is 
conspicuous for the stress that he lays on the importance of 
certain dogmas for religion and for his denial of any specially 
close connection between religion and morality. The dogma 
on which Dr M‘Taggart lays most emphasis is that of in- 
dividual immortality; and this has been emphasised by many 
other writers, partly on the basis of occult experiences. Mr 
Lowes Dickinson has strikingly brought out the value of the 
belief in personal immortality ;? and it is undoubtedly a belief 
to which the emotional experiences of the war have given 
a fresh force. The belief in a personal God—as distinguished 
from a superpersonal Absolute or Brahman—has not been so 
much dwelt upon in recent years; but writers so eminent as 
Dr Ward, Mr Balfour, and Dean Rashdall serve to show that 
the conception retains some vitality. These writers, however, 
while giving much weight to certain metaphysical conceptions, 
do not in general deny that morality forms a large part of the 
content of religion. ‘Their arguments for God and Immortality 
are often based upon what they believe to be moral demands. 
But a certain depreciation of the moral element is rather 
characteristic of several influential writers in recent times. 
Even Dr Bosanquet, who was one of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the ethical movement in its earlier years, has 
recently described morality as being “the béte noire of 
religion.”* He quotes in illustration of what he means the 
saying of Mause Headrigg in Old Mortality: “ Mony a hungry 
starving creature, when he sits down on a Sunday forenoon to 
get something that might warm him to the great work, has a 
dry clatter o’ morality driven about his lugs.” He quotes also 
her characterisation of such morality as “ fizzenless ” or sapless, 
and adds: “ It is not ill-meant towards men and women whom 
I highly esteem, and of whose movement I was a member for 
a considerable time, if I venture to see inevitably and by no 
personal fault some such character in the ‘ethical culture’ 
propaganda, as also in the Positivist doctrine.” “There seems 
to be a common reason,” he concludes, “why none of these 
sects can get to the heart of a nation.” The common reason 
he finds, as I understand him, in the tendency of such sects 
to promote a certain pharisaic self-satisfaction in their ad- 
herents, instead of the “salvation”. or deliverance from self 


1 His lecture Dare to be Wise may be referred to, as well as Some Dogmas of 
Religion. 

2 Religion and Immortality. 

8 Some Suggestions in Ethics, p, 97. 
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which the more definitely religious doctrines proclaim. If 
there is any validity in this criticism, it is a particularly 
serious accusation for us, since many competent observers 
have declared that such pharisaism is the besetting sin of 
our country. 

There are, of course, other influential writers who have 
attacked “mere morality” in a much more ruthless fashion. 
Nietzsche definitely described himself as an “ immoralist,” and 
he has not been without his followers in our own country. 
The fact that he wrote in German, and the fact that among 
his many paradoxes there are one or two that appear to 
glorify war, have led many people in this country to treat 
him as little better than a moral pariah. Certainly some of 
his utterances are apt to strike one at first as immorality 
touched by hysteria. But that he cannot be lightly set aside 
by the members of Ethical Societies is made apparent by the 
recent publication of a very thorough and sympathetic ex- 
position of his teaching by Mr W. M. Salter,’ one of the 
earliest and most distinguished of the ethical lecturers in 
America. I think Mr Salter overrates somewhat the im- 
portance of Nietzsche’s message; but most of the attacks 
that have been made upon him are pretty clearly based on 
misconceptions. He was a “good Kuropean,” and by no 
means a supporter of the Prussian State, or indeed of any 
State. He referred to the State in general as “the coldest 
of all cold monsters.” His main attacks are directed against 
Christianity rather than against morality; but they are directed 
against Christianity as an ethical religion, and their general 
point is somewhat akin to that which is suggested by Dr 
Bosanquet. He blames Christianity for being “too human”: 
he thinks that it does not sufficiently liberate us from our- 
selves. Hence he seeks refuge in the thought of something 
that is above humanity—in the conception of the Superman. 

What are we to say in answer to the strictures that are 
thus apparently made from various quarters, not specially 
connected with any of the older dogmatisms, upon the 
conception of a purely ethical religion? There are, I think, 
several things that may be said, partly in defence and partly in 
recognition of certain dangers against which we ought to be on 
our guard. 

1. The first thing to be noted is that morality is an 
ambiguous term. Its primary meaning has reference to the 

1 Nietssche the Thinker. This is, I believe, the most complete account of 


Nietzsche’s work in English. The shorter book on The Philosophy of Nietzsche, 
by Dr A. Wolf, however, is equally sympathetic and well informed. 
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mores or customs of a particular community, as distinguished 
from the legal enactments by which its life is governed. It is 
evident that such customs, though they generally rest on 
something that was once important, and often on something 
that continues to be important, cannot be regarded as having 
any absolute or eternal value. But the sanctions of religion 
gather round them; and certainly the tables that are thus 
set up have to be broken from time to time, sometimes 
even with violence. The pharisaic morality or religion of the 
Jews seems to have become antiquated in this way. The 
tables in which it was embodied were almost sufficiently broken 
by the later Jewish prophets with a vigour hardly inferior to 
that of Nietzsche himself. On the other hand, the virtues that 
were described by Aristotle and illustrated by Plutarch cannot 
easily be superseded, though even they may be liable to a 
gradual transvaluation. Generally it will be found that when 
men describe either themselves or others as immoralists they 
are referring only to particular customs or taboos to which 
they or others objects, not to those essential attitudes of mind 
that ethical writers seek to cultivate, such as “kindness in 
another’s trouble, courage in our own.” I do not mean to 
imply that they are always right in objecting to the customs 
or taboos that they criticise; some of them may be more 
deeply rooted in human nature (which is a very complex 
nature) than is at once apparent; but at least the question 
what particular things should be done or avoided is a question 
of detail, not of fundamental principle. Special institutions, 
such as the family or the State, call for particular forms of 
loyalty, sacrifice, or chivalry; and the exact nature of these 
varies with time, place, and condition. This is still more true 
of particular modes of etiquette, fashion, and ceremonial. If 
the observance of these is what we mean by manners or morals, 
the fact that anyone is an immoralist—z.e. opposed to some of 
the conventions of his time and country—need not greatly 
disturb us. Especially in a very conservative country like our 
own, such immoralism may be a great service to morality. 
“ Propriety,” according to La Rochefoucauld, “is the least of 
all laws, and the most obeyed.” It is easier to be “correct” 
than to be good. 

But even goodness may be understood in different senses. 
One of Nietzsche’s sayings? is that “ The noble one wishes to 
create something new and a new virtue. The good one wills 
that old things should be preserved.” This is a somewhat 
peculiar use of the term “ good”—rather akin to the sense in 

1 Thus spake Zarathustra, i. 
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which a child is said to be good when it sits still and makes 
no noise. Nietzsche himself corrects this usage when he 
speaks of “creative goodness.”* On the whole, Nietzsche’s 
meaning seems to me to be pretty nearly the same as that 
which Lowell expressed in the saying that “Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.” There is, of course, some ground for 
occasionally understanding “ good” in the lower sense. It is 
often so used in English, and perhaps more often in German. 
Gut and bése often refer to what we should call good-nature 
and ill-nature, rather than to good and bad will. 

2. From what has now been urged it follows that morality, 
in the sense in which it is to be identified with religion, is 
not dry or cold. It is “touched by emotion.” It would seem 
to have been chiefly the absence of this that was felt by 
Mause Headrigg and her associates. It is certainly possible 
to treat morality as if it were merely a set of rules of etiquette 
or a legal code. Perhaps the ancient scriptures of the Chinese 
and the laws of the Jews, associated with the names of 
Confucius and Moses, may fairly be characterised as belonging 
to this type; but even in these the conceptions of family or 
racial piety give the regulations and injunctions a certain 
warmth and depth that are generally lacking in matters of 
law or etiquette—just as, among ourselves, the conception of 
a “perfect gentleman” tends to mean a good deal more than 
external observances. In the case of the Jews at least, the 
essential significance of their moral code was eventually 
summed up in the conception of love towards God and man, 
and in the efforts to behave towards others as we should wish 
them to behave towards us. It would be a strange kind of 
religion to which such a morality as this could present itself 
as a béte noire. It is undoubtedly possible, however, to have 
some degree of religious warmth without the sense of social 
obligation, to have a sort of love of God without love of our 
neighbour. It has been noted that even the friend of man is 
not always a friend of men. It is such a religion that is apt 
to be cultivated in the cloister; and it is specially against this 
type that ethical religion, in all its forms, is a protest. Swift’s 
gibe is well known, that “some people have just enough 
religion to make them hate one another, not enough to make 
them love one another.” Even ethical religion, if we are not 
careful, may engender sectarian animosity ; just as the love of 
our country may turn into the hatred of other countries, or 
even of some of our own fellow-citizens. 

3. Again, I think it is important that ethical religion 

1 Thus spake Zarathustra, ii, 
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should not be interpreted in a too purely subjective and self- 
centred way. It is somewhat liable to this danger, owing to 
the fact that it has no external deities to appeal to ; nor does 
it lead us to worship our ancestors or even, like the religion 
of Humanity, connect itself definitely with the historical 
achievements of mankind. It is apt to be deficient in altars 
and oracles, sacraments and impressive rites. In this respect 
it is somewhat akin to Quakerism and to the more severely 
Protestant sects; and these are the types of religion that are 
specially exposed to the dangers of individualism and spiritual 
pride. The adherents of such religions are too prone to con- 
gratulate themselves that they are not as other men. Mr 
Bradley has reminded us that our own country, “the chosen 
home of moral philosophy,” is apt to be thought of on the 
Continent as being specially characterised by hypocrisy and 
cant; and indeed even our own writers sometimes refer to 
us as “the island Pharisees.” Such references may not be 
entirely fair; but it is well at least that we should be on our 
guard against the tendency to value our own attitude of mind 
instead of beneficent activities in the world around us. The 
Stoics, who may almost be said to have had a purely ethical 
religion, appear to have been somewhat liable to this defect ; 
and I fancy it is also a besetting sin of Buddhism. In times 
and places nearer our own, the influence of Kant is in some 
respects comparable to that of the Stoical teachers. His 
insistence on the view that there is nothing intrinsically good 
but the good will may be so interpreted as to lead us to 
undervalue the objective achievements at which a good will 
aims; and the more recent contention of Green, that the only 
good is goodness, may be exposed, though in a less degree, to 
the same danger. ‘“ If our virtues did not go forth of us, ’twere 
all alike asif we had them not.” I suppose the Good Samaritan 
in the parable was not pluming himself much on the excellence 
of his volition, but was thinking rather of the needs of the man 
who had fallen among thieves. It is one of the merits of 
Utilitarianism that it directs our attention to such ends. 
However true it may be that merit is not to be measured 
by results, yet there is at least no kind of merit that does 
not aim at results. In fairness to Nietzsche, I think it ought 
to be recognised that his ‘attacks on pity are mainly directed 
against the sentimental attitude that values “the tears of 
sensibility” rather than the effort to remove their cause. 
Carlyle, who is not usually regarded as an immoralist, re- 
sembled Nietzsche in this respect, as in several others. When 
Blake tells us that “pity would be no more if we did not 
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make somebody poor,” most of us would agree that we could 
well spare a considerable amount of pity for the sake of 
eliminating poverty—at least indigence, the squalid kind of 
poverty that calls for pity. We can dispense even with the 
Good Samaritan in favour of a social organisation that makes 
it increasingly difficult for anyone to fall among thieves. 
The love that forms the basis of morality is what Kant called 
“practical love”—the love that seeks actively to promote 
the good of its object—not “ pathological love,” which begins 
and ends in feeling. Professor MacCunn, in his excellent 
Liverpool Addresses on Ethics of Social Work, refers to “a 
certain great surgeon, one of the most tender-hearted of men, 
who once said that with him pity as an emotion had to cease 
in order that pity as a motive might do its work. Similarly, 
we have the saying of La Rochefoucauld about himself: “I 
am not very sensible of pity ; and I should wish not to be so 
at all. Nevertheless, I would do everything in my power 
to comfort a person in distress.” Sensibility and active benefi- 
cence are by no means coincident ; and he who enjoins us 
to “be hard ” does not necessarily intend us to be cruel. All 
the same, I think it is a kind of injunction that should be 
somewhat sparingly used. Without some tender feeling, the 
more active kind of benevolence would be apt to lose its 
motive power. If too much feeling paralyses, too little would 


_surely deaden. The distinction between practice and emotion 


is probably not as complete as Kant imagined. But I think 
it is a sound doctrine that what is morally important is to act ; 
and that action is directed to ends beyond itself. 

4. This leads me to notice a further point, viz. that a 
purely moral religion must probably be regarded as a somewhat 
incomplete one. If religion, in its most developed form, is, 
as I believe, concerned with ultimate values, it 1s concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with everything that contributes to 
human well-being. It is concerned directly with truth and 
beauty, and somewhat more indirectly with the promotion 
of individual] health and happiness and of a stable and righteous 
social order. Morality can hardly be held to cover all this, 
except in the sense that it is morally right to pursue these 
objects. Religion may be said to be concerned with ultimate 
ends, whereas morality is concerned with the direction of 
the will to the attainment of such ends. ‘The Stoics, Kant 
and Green, as I have just indicated, tended to ignore this 
distinction by representing moral goodness as being in itself 
the only ultimate end. Kant partly corrected this in his treat- 
ment of esthetics and religion; and Green seemed to be on 
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the point of advancing to the view that knowledge and beauty 
may also be accepted as ultimate ends; but neither of them 
succeeded in showing how the acceptance of these ultimate 
ends is to be reconciled with the doctrine that the only good 
is goodness. On the other hand, Mr Bradley has detinitely 
stated that to make morality absolute is to break with every 
considerable religion, which, in view of Buddhism, is perhaps 
an exaggeration on the opposite side. But certainly when 
Carlyle tells us that all religions are here to remind us of “the 
quite infinite difference between a good man and a bad,” the 
statement must be taken with considerable qualifications. 
Some religions at least have reminded us rather that even 
the best men have limitations that prevent them from growing 
into the skies, and that even the worst are not hopelessly 
incurable. 

Perhaps all religions are in some respects incomplete, and 
it is not easy to state satisfactorily what is required for a 
complete one. So far as I can judge, the best general definition 
of religion is that it means devotion to what has the highest 
value. It is generally said that the highest value has the 
three aspects of truth, beauty, and goodness; but merely to 
enumerate these is hardly satisfactory. When it is said that 
truth, beauty, and goodness are intrinsically valuable, what is 
really meant is that perfection is intrinsically valuable, and 
that perfection has these three aspects. It must be admitted 
that it is difficult to form any quite clear conception of what 
we are to understand by perfection: but it would seem that 
we have to think of it as coherent and intelligible, and so as 
possessing truth; as an orderly system of many in one, and 
so as beautiful ; as living and self-creative, and so as having 
goodness. ‘This conception of the perfect whole is what the 
Cartesian philosophers called the idea of God; and I believe 
it is also what Plato meant by the “form of Good”; and it 
certainly seems to me to be the only ultimate object of 
worship. For us, however, the aspect of goodness may be 
said to be the most central and fundamental; because for us 
the idea is an aspiration rather than a possession. It is the 
guiding principle in our efforts to improve the general con- 
ditions of human life ; and this effort is the essence of morality. 
In the carrying on of this effort we are realising such perfection 
as it is possible for us to achieve: and in this sense, as a 
French poet has put it, each one of us can, in a small way, 
be creating God—-Chaque homme fait Dieu un peu avec sa vie. 
But we aspire to a greater perfection than any that we can 
ever hope to attain. Our human attitude is one of reasonable 
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hope rather than of fulfilment. Some have even said that, if 
they held truth in their hands, they would let it go again for 
the pleasure of pursuing it. I cannot agree with this. If I 
had truth in my grasp, | believe I would hold it pretty tight. 
But I admit that our human attitude is that of pursuing truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and catching occasional glimpses of 
them, as Moses was said to have caught a passing glimpse of 
the back of Deity. Hence the active element—the element 
of striving forwards—predominates in our attitude. 

Thus, while I think it right to make some qualifications 
on the claims of ethical religion to be regarded as in itself 
complete, I still think that the ethical element in religion is 
the most fundamental; and perhaps it is also the element in 
which we may most confidently look for general agreement in 
the near future. Even in this respect 1 am anxious not to 
exaggerate. It would be a mistake to suppose that, beyond 
somewhat narrow limits, people readily arrive at a complete 
agreement on questions of right and wrong. Heroic self- 
sacrifice is perhaps universally admired, and meanness and 
cruelty disliked; and almost everyone approves of justice, 
though there are wide differences of opinion as to what in any 
particular case is to be regarded as just. But recent history 
has probably led most people to realise that there are important 
questions of principle on which even thoughtful men are by 
no means unanimous. ‘There are some who appear to believe 
quite genuinely that the life and prosperity of one’s country 
are of such supreme importance as to justify almost any action 
that seems to be necessary for its defence or even for its 
enhancement. There are others who quite as genuinely 
believe that it is hardly right to incur any serious sacrifice 
for these objects. I suppose most of us would agree 
that the correct view lies well within the limits that are 
indicated by these extremes; but between them there is 
still considerable scope for divergence of opinion. And 
similar differences would be found in questions relating 
to commercial morality, the rights of property, the treatment 
of animals, and many other problems in practical ethics. It 
is doubtful whether the substitution of moral ideas for theo- 
logical dogmas is a simplification. For this reason the impor- 
tant question of moral education for the young is not quite 
as simple as has sometimes been supposed ; though I believe 
that, when the nature of education is rightly understood, as 
a development from within rather than an imposition from 
without, it can be satisfactorily dealt with. In any case, it 
can hardly be doubted that the questions that arise with 
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reference to right and wrong in most men’s lives are of 


more fundamental importance than those that arise with alm 
reference to either truth or beauty. A mistake about beauty this 
is seldom important except in the case of those whose special hist 
business it is to produce beautiful objects; and a mistake about spre 
truth is seldom important except in science or philosophy or mor 
in cases in which it leads to wrong action. The discovery of beet 
truth and the creation of beauty bring glory, in the main, to was 
particular individuals ; but, in general, it is righteousness that but 

exalts a nation. ‘The saying of Matthew Arnold, that conduct whic 
is three-fourths of life, is no doubt a somewhat misleading mor 
way of calling attention to this relative predominance of eart 
moral issues. It follows, I think, from this predominance and 

that a purely ethical religion is less incomplete than one that thos 
is purely metaphysical, as some Oriental ones have tended to mor 
become, or of the purely esthetical type to which perhaps atel) 
that of the ancient Greeks may be said to have approximated. ; 
An ethical religion at least lays the emphasis on what is most as J 

important for men in general. It is at least concerned, in the of in 
memorable phrase of Aristotle, with what can be done and not : 
achieved by man; not with the thoughts of unattainable per- atter 
fection and inconceivable bliss, which has tended to make some unde 
religions blighting influences on human life instead of gospels and 

of hope and encouragement. One of the Jewish characters goin; 
depicted by Mr Zangwill in The Children of the Ghetto is with 
represented as exclaiming, “ Oh, why is religion such a curse?” time 
The general answer would seem to be that it is a curse when Orie 
it is based upon fear instead of hope, on law instead of love, be s: 
on dogma instead of free inquiry, on priestcraft instead of the But - 
light of reason. One of the current theories with regard to seldo 
the origin of the more primitive forms of religion is that they belie 
sprang from a set of taboos based upon the fear of the old man with 
of the tribe. One is often tempted to think that some of the from 
later forms are based upon the fear of the old woman typified of ot 
by Mrs Grundy. It is only by slow degrees, as Goethe urged our | 
in Wilhelm Meister, that fear gives place to reverence ; and even the c 
from this it needs some further progress to bring us to “‘admira- ality 
tion, hope, and love.” Even if you take so relatively hopeful of on 
a religion as Christianity, with its “glad tidings of great joy,” almo: 
it is a melancholy spectacle to note how largely its followers Nietz 
have been preoccupied by fear. Hell seenis to have counted look | 
for much more than heaven, except in a few somewhat mystical Berg: 
minds. It is particularly sad to see how even so brave a spirit J cepti 
as that of Samuel Johnson was overclouded by religious fears. befor 
The case of Cowper is no doubt more exceptional. direc! 
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It is very noticeable, however, that the attitude of people 
almost everywhere has been undergoing a rapid change in 
this respect. There have been, I think, few times in the 
history of the world in which there has been a more wide- 
spread longing for some genuine form of religious faith, or a 
more deep-seated discontent with the sham religions that have 
been so commonly provided. ‘This desire for something better 
was growing up even before the time of the European War, 
but it has been greatly intensified by that terrible catastrophe, 
which has, I fancy, stirred the general mind of our peoples 
more profoundly than anything that has happened since the 
earthquake at Lisbon. ‘The shock of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, though also to be reckoned among 
those great rebuffs “that turn earth’s smoothness rough,” was 
more purely political and social in its significance. Unfortun- 
ately all such awakenings are apt to be of short duration. 

This revival of religious interest has shown itself chiefly, 
as | have already noted, in attempts to establish the persistence 
of individual life after the death of the body. The present is 
not a suitable occasion for any discussion of the value of such 
attempts. It cannot be denied at least that the desire which 
underlies them—the desire that those whom we have loved 
and lost should have, in Tennyson’s phrase, “the glory of 
going on,” and that we should recover some personal contact 
with them—is a very natural one for our human hearts. Some- 
times the hope for such persistence has been connected with 
Oriental theories of animism and reincarnation, and may thus 
be said to involve a return to very ancient forms of belief. 
But it is well to remember at least that these old beliefs were 
seldom regarded as gospels of hope. Most of the ancient 
believers in future lives seem to have regarded the prospect 
with some alarm, and hoped chiefly for some ultimate relief 
from the process—some form of Nirvana. It is characteristic 
of our more hopeful outlook upon the world that almost all 
our modern believers in the prolongation of life conceive of 
the continuance of conscious existence and individual person- 
ality as a good to be desired. Nearly all the major prophets 
of our time have forward-looking thoughts. One might 
almost say that they nearly all cherish Messianic hopes. 
Nietzsche taught us not to think about the fatherland, but to 
look rather with eager longing towards the land of our children. 
Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution and the striking con- 
ception of creative imagination that has recently been set 
before us by Mr E. D. Fawcett turn our minds in the same 
direction. The Invisible King of Mr H. G. Wells is not God 
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the Father, but rather God the Holy Spirit—the undying fire 
within our hearts urging us on to our higher destiny. He is, 
as Heine described himself, a Knight of the Holy Ghost. In 
the remarkable Gifford Lectures—on Space, Time, and Deity 
—by Professor Alexander (one of the earliest and best of the 
lecturers to our Ethical Societies), Deity is represented rather 
as that to which we aspire than as that from which we come. 
I have purposely referred to writers of very different types 
and representing very different modes of thought. 

Whatever we may think of such hopes and speculations, 
it must, I suppose, always be true that our main interests 
have to be centred upon the mode of existence that is carried 
on by us here and now on this comparatively insignificant 
planet. It is to this, on the whole, that the Ethical Societies 
very properly direct their attention; and I think we may feel 
confident that, if they continue to devote themselves to this 
seriously, courageously, sympathetically, and hopefully, they 
will really be working in harmony with all the most vital 
developments of philosophical and religious thought; and 
they will not in that case be merely the creators of a new 
sect to be added to the already too numerous bodies that 
exist among us, but will rather be essentially co-operating with 
others in bringing to fruition the germs of a genuine religion 
of humanity. 

It is of course perfectly natural and legitimate that those 
who agree with one another in certain opinions and attitudes of 
mind should associate themselves together, and to some extent 
segregate themselves from others. Probably for a long time to 
come there will continue to be rival forms of religious union. 
Indeed, the attempt to establish a universal world-religion, like 
the attempt to establish a world-empire, might only lead to 
more intense forms of conflict. What we may reasonably hope 
is that there will be a gradual approximation, and that at least 
it may rapidly come to be seen that the various religions—to 
adapt a saying of Carlyle—except in opinions do not disagree. 
It can hardly be doubted that the most important of all 
practical problems at the present time is that of finding some 
modus vivendi among the rival nations of the world. There 
were high hopes about this at the time when the armistice was 
arranged ; but it can hardly be said that the outlook is quite 
as hopeful now. There are obvious troubles in Russia, in 
Ireland, in India, and in many other countries; and anyone 
who reads such a book as that by Mr Cheng on Modern China, 
or that by Mr H. J. Mackinder on Democratic Ideals and 
Reality, may realise some of the less immediately obtrusive 
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dangers that lie in front of us. I believe it may be taken as 
certain that no mechanical arrangement will ever introduce 
peace and goodwill among men. At most one may say that 
the actual formation of a workable League of Nations might 
be taken as some evidence that people were ripe for the estab- 
lishment of peace and goodwill. The ripening must come 
from within. It is for this reason that I look with special hope 
to the “Concordia” movement that was initiated by the late 
Principal Naruse of Tokio a little before the outbreak of the 
war, and that I am glad to learn is now likely to be revived. 
The special object of that movement is to bring about friendly 
relations between East and West, and especially to promote 
the mutual understanding of their moral and religious concep- 
tions and their social ideals. We have heard too much of the 
saying that “East is East and West is West ”»—commonly 
quoted in a sense almost contrary to that which Mr Kipling 
intended. ‘There are many “good Europeans” who have felt 
the call of the East, just as there are many Orientals who are 
ready to appropriate what is good—and even what is bad— 
in our Western civilisation. ‘There are many who stand, like 
the souls that were depicted by Virgil, at the edge of their 
respective worlds, stretching out their hands with a yearning 
love for the remoter shore— T'endebantque manus ripe ulterioris 
amore. I expect—I may even add, | hope—that there will 
always remain some differences between these two worlds; 
just as there will always be many smaller ones within each of 
them. Differences of sun and wind and soil and sea will 
always be accompanied by some differences in mind and soul ; 
and humanity is all the richer for such variations. But we 
have surely seen enough of each other to realise that it is quite 
possible to have a fundamental unity of spirit underlying these 
differences. I do not believe, however, that there can be such 
a genuine unity on any basis that does not lie deep down in 
the essential nature of man, and that may not be properly 
described as religious; and I am convinced that any religion 
that is to accomplish this object—the greatest surely of all 
earthly objects—must be predominantly an ethical religion. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF RELIGIO 
AND RESEARCH. 


STANLEY A. COOK, M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Ir is a familiar fact that a man’s reflections and inquiries 
outside the sphere of religion can exercise a powerful influence 
upon his religious convictions and his conceptions of religion ; 
and also that his religion or theology can control his ordinary 
scientific and other “ non-religious ” thinking to such an extent 
that they are not rarely considered to be prejudicial to the 
spirit of free and fearless research. Evidently, therefore, our 
religious and our non-religious thoughts are not naturally 
contained in separate water-tight compartments ; and it would 
seem that whatever “ realities ” belong to the sphere of religion, 
and are experienced or recognised by the men whom we call 
“religious,” must be associated with whatever “realities” are 
recognised outside that sphere in such a way that our ideas 
about both can interact in the way they do. Indeed, the 
history of thought has been characterised by increasing differ- 
entiation—the separation of religious from non-religious 
aspects, the appearance of new departments, bodies, or, we may 
say, “species” (e.g. astronomy, chemistry, astrophysics, etc.), 
and the process is significant for our conceptions of objective 
progress. One of the most fascinating and fundamental of 
inquiries is that into our own mental development, whereby we 
come to realise even the necessity of distinguishing between 
the “religious” and the “non-religious” or between what is 
and what is not “scientific,” a development which accounts for 
our present conflicting attitudes. In fact, it may be submitted 
that in the pursuit of truth a closer examination of the dynamic 
and differentiating aspects of the processes of thought in the 
history of individuals and peoples is the necessary prelude to 
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any critical reconsideration of the implicit and explicit theo- 
logies and philosophies which now sever us and impede social 
and other advances. 

Although thought has become increasingly specialistic, 
there are many indications of the feeling that analysis may 
outstrip synthesis, and that the interrelations of existing 
divisions or subdivisions cannot be neglected with impunity.’ 
Two studies, geology and geography, for example, may be 
pursued independently ; but from time to time one is found 
to depend upon the other, and throughout the vicissitudes 
of departments of thought there are alternating phases of 
isolation and interrelation, processes which are especially 
instructive when we turn to problems of religion. For, with- 
out further ado, I wish to suggest that the future of our 
progress outside the sphere of religion depends vitally upon 
religion, indeed upon a further development of religion itself, 
and that the latter will rest upon an advance in those realms 
which our science and criticism jealously shield from religious, 
confessional, and subjective entanglements. In other words, 
the separate aspects which we dichotomise into “ religious” 
and “non-religious” are so united that progressive develop- 
ment cannot be partial or one-sided. 

It will doubtless be agreed that the further social, political, 
and other development of individuals and peoples turns, to 
a certain extent at least, upon their self-control, moderation, 
and so forth ; that is, upon their ethical and moral character. 
What I submit is that we are at the stage where, if we are 
to maintain our position and make a further advance—and 
the two aims are one,—only a religious development will 
stimulate and unify our research, and only an advance in our 
research will bring religion into harmony with the best thought 
of its day. ‘The advance, in a word, will turn upon a further 
development in man’s relationship with the God of whom it 
has been said that “in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” For, if this is true of God—and it is the living ex- 
perience of many,—“ God” must stand for some tremendous 
reality, on another plane, but inconceivably more vital, than 
all our other and non-religious conceptions of reality. Conse- 
quently there is a fatal rift in our outlook upon life until we 
have made up our minds and formed some Theory of Reality. 
Either we differ hopelessly upon a question than which there 


1 See, e.g., Professor Coulter on “ The Evolution of Botanical Research,” in 
Nature, 29th January 1920, p. 581. (The analogy between evolution in the 
world of life and that in the world of thought is to be borne in mind.) 
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can be none more vital for every aspect of human welfare ; 
or we do lip-service to an agreement, but our research does 
not at present enable us to interpret our experience and give 
it a real meaning. Our religion and our research thus appear 
to be inevitably interconnected. 

My starting-point is the field of Biblical Criticism, the 
uncompromising study of Sacred Writings in the light of all 
that research has to offer. As a result of past advance of 
thought the Church is no longer the sole interpreter of the Bible, 
nor does the Bible interpret itself alike to all men. ‘The 
three types—Conservative, Moderate, and Radical—differ from 
one another, and among themselves; and such are the cross- 
divisions and combinations that scholars can no longer be easily 
labelled. Not to speak of the ethical, moral, and religious 
problems, the claims of textual, metrical, literary, and historical 
criticism frequently conflict ; while archeology, anthropology, 
psychology, and history often pull in opposite directions. 
Consequently, not only do readers differ seriously because of 
their different temperaments, preconceptions, convictions, and 
the like, but the “secular” studies have not reached the stage 
where they can be so co-ordinated as to preclude the extreme 
divergences which now hinder the progress of biblical criticism. 
This criticism can justify itself by the fact that its methods are 
those employed in other fields; but its progress is bound up 
with those fields, and, accordingly, biblical study itself needs a 
methodology, not merely of the departments of research, but 
more especially of the distinctively “religious” and “ non- 
religious” inquiries. 

The Bible, then, will not interpret itself to ordinary 
readers, nor be interpreted by the Church, in any adequately 
harmonious manner until our research has reached a higher 
and more co-ordinated stage than that at present, where 
scholars and readers alike are at hopeless variance. The goal, 
however, is no monotonous, static identity of view, but a 
congruence of method and a new underlying unity, so that the 
various problems and the departments of thought may be less 
out of harmony, and the road be open for the newer problems 
—each age has its own—now being impeded and obscured 
through the absence of methodological unity and the conflict 
between religious and other knowledge. 

The really fundamental problem of the Old Testament is 
not the literary analysis—there is sufficient agreement upon 
essentials—but the reconstruction of the political and religious 
development of Israel, to replace the traditional narrative 
which modern criticism cannot, in any circumstance, accept in 
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all its details.1 There are the gravest internal and external 
difficulties, and there is not that development between the 
Mosaic and the post-exilic ages which we are entitled to 
anticipate on the ground of the teaching of the religious 
reformers and other evidence. The attempts to reconstruct 
in the light of our modern knowledge and of our conceptions 
of development are, in general, opposed to the religious 
philosophy of the old writers, with their periods of apostasy 
and penitence, of decline and reform; and the fundamental 
biblical conception of a primitive revelation is replaced by 
the no less impressive conception of a progressive revelation. 
It is this problem of religious development, whether in the 
history of a people, viz. Israel, or in the history of the race, 
which now comes to stand in need of reconsideration. 

In reconstructing the outlines of the history of Israel 
insufficient attention has been paid to the vicissitudes in and 
around Palestine. The problem was studied too narrowly 
within the covers of the Old Testament.? Now, however, 
we are gaining a broader view of the history of a small 
people in a land surrounded by ancient civilisations, and 
our ideas can be further enlarged by a better knowledge of 
the history of the rise and vicissitudes of other religions. 
Here we find alternating periods of decay and revival, the 
latter not infrequently associated with great political and 
other movements; and at the same time there is a genetic 
development, such that the revival is a return of the old, 
but of the old in a new form. Very subtle and rather novel 
problems arise when one seeks to determine more narrowly the 
distinctive features: the disappearance, reshaping, or re-inter- 
pretation of the old, the appearance of new positive elements, 
and the inauguration of new stages, cycles, or, as one is tempted 
to call them, “species.” The history of religions elucidates the 
principles of the development of religious and other thought ; 
and, in forcing a reconsideration of Old Testament religion, it 
also brings us to the problem of the reconstruction of modern 

Scholars are of course divided as to precisely what may or may not be 
accepted. I, myself, am frequently radical and sceptical as regards the 
value of the historical narratives for the period with which they deal, but freel 
recognise their value (including the book of Chronicles) tor the light they throw 
upon the periods when they were written, collected, and edited. This light 
illuminates not the earlier periods, therefore, but later ones. 

? This was largely inevitable. It was necessary to concentrate upon the 
biblical evidence, and external evidence has not always been reliable or 
accessible. A very important step is, however, taken by the Rev. Professor 
Burney whose commentary on Judges (1918) includes the first really critical 
and comprehensive account of “external information bearing on the period 
of Judges” (pp. lv.-cxviii.). 

Vor. XVITI.—No. 4. 46 
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thought. The history of transitional periods in other lands 
and ages now becomes of supreme interest, and the history 
of Israel, in particular, gains another significance. 

The problems of the Old Testament turn upon a few 
centuries in the middle of the first millennium B.c., when the 
downfall of the Hebrew monarchies was followed by a certain 
disintegration, leading to a new reconstruction which was 
essentially religious. Instead of a simple evolution—from 
nomad religion to priestly legalism—we have to understand 
(1) the earlier vicissitudes in the entrance of semi-nomads into 
a land of long-established culture; and (2) the later decline 
from the height of the monarchies, the appearance of rela- 
tively simple conditions, and the work of reconstruction which 
produced post-exilic Judaism. Assyria fell, artificial archaisa- 
tion in Babylonia and Egypt led to decay; but the recon- 
struction of Israel, with its results so profoundly beneficent 
for humanity, is a phenomenon which cannot be too carefully 
investigated, so suggestive is it for our own tasks of to-day. 
The study of that reconstruction and our new reconstruction 
of Israelite development belong to biblical criticism; but, 
involving as they do a reconsideration of the facts and theories 
of the development of life and thought, the biblical problems 
become essentially problems of this age. This age will both 
interpret and be interpreted by them. 

I cannot delay upon further details; I will only remark, at 
this point, that if we feel we have outgrown earlier stages of 
religious or other thought, nothing is better attested than the 
repeated renewal or reassertion of elements in forms that are in 
harmony with newer conditions. In this fusion of resemblances 
to and differences from the old we have analogies in the history 
of successive stages in organic evolution; and while it may be 
said that we of to-day are witnessing, if not helping to introduce, 
a new stage in human evolution, we have this responsibility, 
that our knowledge of development in the past can enable 
us more consciously to contribute to the next stage. But 
our research has yet to investigate critically and without pre- 
judice the nature of the resemblances and the differences. 
Medievalism,” ‘“obscurantism,” “reactionism” are terms 
which no thinker can employ. 

Tendencies in life and thought are leading to what, on the 
analogy of literary, textual, and historical criticism, may be 
called “religious” criticism. The problems of the relation 
between Christianity and other or earlier religions need more 
objective treatment than they usually receive. The applica- 
tion of psychology to religion is also raising new questions. 
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Problems of the relation between religion and magic, of 
religious decline and pathology, of holy men, intermediaries, 
and the like, have far-reaching implications. The theory of 
the priority of magic over religion has an often unsuspected 
significance for our ideas of God. The theory that religion 
“began” with totemism or with ancestor-worship—to mention 
no other views—bears upon that of the source of our own 
religious experience to-day and of our convictions of God’s 
place in the world. The comparative and psychological study 
of varieties of Christian experience, of non-Christian religious 
experience, and of non-religious but related experience (e.g. 
cosmic emotion, etc.) raises profound problems which are 
bridging the gulf between “religious” and 
thought. Anthropology, psychology, and the study of religions 
are preparing the way for a veritable science of religion; they 
are leading gradually to conceptions of religion in accord with 
the best thought. If only scholars were agreed upon the 
essential nature of magic and the real difference between magic 
and religion we should have an immeasurably firmer grasp of 
true and progressive religion—and of its antithesis—than we 
possess at present. 

While research is thus impinging upon the sphere of 
religion—and to an extent to which organised religion cannot 
be indifferent—another change becomes inevitable. The 
problems which belong to “ religious criticism ” sooner or later 
raise the question, How did people think of their gods? what 
did their gods mean for them?’ And it is not difficult to see 
here how one’s personal experience both affects and is affected 
by one’s study and treatment of the problem. When we ask 
ourselves what reality—and I suppose one must begin by 
adding “if any ”—is represented by the data of religion, our 
research is applying itself to men’s conceptions of God and 
Reality. Moreover, not only is the consistent thinker 
consciously or unconsciously developing his own personal 
convictions—which will be the less “subjective” as religion 
is studied in a scientific spirit—but to the fearlessness and 
sincerity demanded by the temper of science there must be 
added, as the ideal, a “spiritual” training, equipment, and 
character. The fact, for fact it is, is assuredly significant for 
our conceptions of the subject of inquiry, for what must 
“God” mean if our inquiries into ancient or modern, primitive or 
developed religion seem to take us to our own inmost depths ? 

' This method of inquiry, though commonly ignored, is, significantly 


enough for his theory of the communion-sacrifice, that of Robertson Smith 
(Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed., p. 82 seq.). 
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tendencies, principles, or facts. ‘The test, then, of our theories, 
ee and conceptions is their efficacy in their proper 
eld. 

This process, one well worthy of more careful treatment, 
is that wherein theories and so forth are found inadequate, 
and are replaced by new ones which, in spite of the intervening 
struggle, have often, like new stages in the history of a religion, 
grown out of their predecessors. ‘The process of reconstruc- 
tion in the world of thought has its analogy in that of the 
world of life, where our theories, principles, and outlooks are 
less consciously held. And the analogy may be pursued, for 
if our theories and views of life are imperfect and erroneous, 
like our theories in research, they will be ineffective, do what 
we may to ignore or suppress inconvenient facts. We may 
even feel a certain dissatisfaction which it is difficult to specify. 
Now, if we agree that there is a Moral Law in the Universe, 
our life and thought cannot proceed with impunity along lines 
contrary to it. With greater force will this principle apply 
to our conceptions of God. We may say, with the contem- 
poraries of Zephaniah, that the Lord will do neither good nor 
evil, or we may think of God as Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. But if men act upon wrong con- 
ceptions of what is most vitally real and true the consequences 
are bound to be untoward; although at present, however, we 
are not agreed as to how far religious reality is significant. 
The more significant it is, the more prejudicial will be our 
imperfect and erroneous conceptions. 

In any case, it is unfortunately unnecessary to refer at 
length to the prevailing bewilderment, disillusion, unrest, 
suspicion, and despair, the indications of moral, ethical, and 
spiritual ill-health, and the many bizarre, fantastic, and often 
veritably pathological features of the age. Psychologists 
emphasise the results of the possession of a well-organised or 
of a discordant or dissociated personality, of good or of bad 
complexes. The prevalence of what is abnormal enables one 
to realise what is normal; and “ the psychology of insanity” 
leads to a “ psychology of sanity” (Hzbbert Journal, April, 
p. 509). Moreover, the psychology of adolescence and con- 
Version has much to suggest for an age distracted, anxious, 
and in search of rest, confronted with the disintegration of one 
system and the necessity of constructing another. How far 
may this ill-health not be due to erroneous ideas of life and 
reality, to imperfect or misleading conceptions of “ God ” and 
of the reality for which this Name stands? ‘The answer will 
depend upon our conceptions of the meaning of God for man, 
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and the relationship in which a man, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, stands to Him. ; 

The question is much more than merely “religious”; it 
is not disposed of by leaving it to the theologians. The 
assertions and claims which recur throughout the religions 
are such that, if religion is not a stupendous lie—and this is 
inconceivable—man is in some way part of the Universe more 
profoundly than we can understand. Science can indeed 
associate the human organism with the rest of the Universe, 
but the extraordinary convictions and statements of man’s 
place in the Universe are not only contained in man-made 
mythologies, theologies, or philosophies, they are also in large 
measure implicit in men’s activities, which, as they become 
more earnest and fundamental, have a significance transcend- 
ing our positive knowledge. Man himself is but a very recent 
appearance in the history of the earth, and as he becomes 
more conscious of himself and the whole of which he is part, 
the differentiating process whereby he severs God and Nature, 
or distinguishes the religious and non-religious aspects, tends 
to obscure the earlier unity of experience. 

Yet the way in which the individual is influenced by what 
we call a “ religious” experience, the effect of a consciousness 
of “God” upon his life and thought, and the nature of the 
development of his world of ideas combine to show that the 
“realities” of religion cannot be held utterly apart from those 
of ordinary experience, and that “God” represents a reality 
significant even for the individual who knows Him not. The 
experiences which have forced men to convictions of an exist- 
ence “ outside ” and “ beyond ” this life point to a consciousness 
of something that “ transcends” (in the strict use of the term) 
what we call “this” world of Space and Time. In a word, 
then, there are convictions and experiences that are unintelli- 
gible and meaningless unless they point to certain ultimate facts 
of which our interpretations are natural approximations—facts, 
too, such that the genetic development of individuals and of 
the race leads to truer and more effective interpretations. 
There is a religious dialectic and a certain naturalness and 
orderliness in the vicissitudes of religion which force the 
assumption of some Reality even though it be known only 
through our imperfect apprehension and statement of it. 

We often entertain conflicting beliefs, for example, of a 
bodily and non-bodily resurrection, which if pursued consist- 
ently would speedily land us in hopeless confusion. So, as 
regards our experience, interpretation, and systematisation of 
whatever is real and true, if we are consciously and uncon- 
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sciously proceeding in diverging directions our whole self 
must suffer in some measure. If, as religious experience 
suggests, we are normally part of a larger life, we thwart our 
deeper selves if we persist in thought and action that denies 
and excludes this.’ If we think that reality is only physical, 
the more consistent and systematic our ideas in all their 
ramifications the more imperfect will be our personality 
—that is, 7f our fundamental conviction is “really” wrong. 
Hence, for the credit of research, it is incumbent upon men 
to make up their mind upon the significance—* if any ”—of the 
religious consciousness and religious experience for scientific 
and other “ non-religious ” thought ; and it is no less incumbent 
upon them, for the credit of religion, to utilise “‘ non-religious ” 
inquiries and “religious criticism” to the end that religion 
may once more live by being brought into harmonious relation- 
ship with the progress of thought. 

The value of the comparative study of theological and 
non-theological conceptions of God and Reality lies in its 
contribution to new developments. It enlarges our ideas of 
God and Reality, and in showing how, on the religious stand- 
point, God has revealed Himself to individuals and peoples at 
different levels, enables us to form some more objective 
estimate of these “levels” in terms of concepts, categories, 
knowledge, and systematisation of thought. Further, this 
study throws light upon the dynamic processes of the mind: 
the mind’s consciousness of something outside ordinary ex- 
perience and the effort to consolidate the ground gained in 
its new advance. Here we find ourselves passing between 
God and Man, between Human Personality and Divine, 
between man’s convictions of ultimate reality and the con- 
sciousness of his own reality. Thinking of God’s nature and 
activities man has grasped new possibilities, and reflecting 
upon God’s rule in the Universe he has developed his own 
mental processes and illumined his own nature. 

There are two extremes. On the one hand, there are 
speculations which may seem futile—the old discussions of 
the movements of angels, the space they occupy, the way in 
which the universe is contained in God’s mind, the mode of 
thought of disembodied beings or of an omnipresent Being, 

1 [ say, we “ thwart,” just as men are said to thwart and impede God’s work. 
But if we agree that ultimate facts of our existence (e.g. God, a life beyond the 
present) ultimately force themselves upon our consciousness, we seem to imply 
that by our nature we are (? subconsciously) one with Reality. We imply, that 
is, certain facts of human nature and existence which, together with much 


else in comparative theology, can be handled logically, and are assuredly vital 
for our theories of all kinds of knowledge. 
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and so on. On the other hand is the cruder rationalism and 
positivism which would thwart the individual’s development 
by rigorously rejecting all that falls outside so-called rational 
thought. Meanwhile, however, the extension of ideas of 
relativity, the impetus given by mathematical speculation, 
and the widespread interest in psychology have broken down 
barriers. We are confronted with an irrationalism, an anti- 
intellectualism, and the prominence of sections of population 
_ averse from specialistic thought. False idealism and unworthy 
belief prevail, and there are no coherent, systematising con- 
ceptions of God, Man, and the Universe to unify men and 
lay the basis of a new reconstruction. None the less, recent 
decades have seen great strides in our knowledge of the 
physical Universe and in our knowledge of man, his nature, 
his conceptions of himself, and of his ultimate realities. ‘The 
age, it may be hoped, is preparing its own cure. 

The educated classes—whether biblical critics, scientists, 
and the rest—have their share of the responsibility for the dis- 
integration of life and thought, and if they refuse to take part 
in constructive work, destructive work will be pursued by 


others. The striking absence of idealism among the middle 


classes, the despised bourgeoisie of the extremist, is the clearest 
indication that their education needs synthesising. Before we 


can educate the masses, the classes need re-educating; it is © 


their apathy and inertia which make so many impatient minds 
see the sole hope of the future in the more impressionable 
masses. Just as we become forced to take long views in 
economic and political questions, so, where thought is con- 
cerned, a more dynamic outlook is needed of the development 
of individuals and peoples. We have to make up our mind 
touching the importance of Religion, and to find conceptions 
of Religion, God, and Reality that shall guide us to the next 
stage in our development. Religion alone, without an advance 
of thought, might tend to be magic and superstition ; and theo- 
logies that form closed systems will leave no room for further 
advance. Life and thought need a new co-ordination and 
re-organisation ; and it is necessary to do justice alike to rival 
and conflicting facts and to opposing and hostile factions. 

A new way of correlating the distinctively “ religious” and 
the distinctively “ non-religious ” aspects of life and thought is 
demanded, and the work of research will proceed part passu 
with the duty of acting justly towards the divers religions 
within our sphere of government. ‘The reconstruction of 
social and political life and of religious and other thought is one 
task throughout. The task is, in a word, to advance to the 
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stage where differing competing and conflicting “ facts ””—and 
some of them uncommonly vociferous ones—may be treated in 
a way that does justice to the principles of the best thought. 
And if it be admitted that social and political developments are 
forcing a higher type of character, if we are not to fall behind ; 
so, if we are to maintain our intellectual level, the reconsidera- 
tion of our conceptions of effective Reality will also demand, 
and tend to produce, a higher character. The goal at which 
to aim is, in truth, another and higher stage in human evolution; 
and an advance to a higher conception of ultimate Reality can 
only be made in a newer consciousness of the relationship upon 
which it depends. And the religious “theory” is that man 
cannot do this unaided. 

Again and again men have been able to reconcile their 
profoundest experiences and their conception of the Universe. 
To-day the task is greater—it is to transcend the accumulated 
experience and knowledge of past ages. We cannot ignore 
man’s modernity nor the implication of his experiences. There 
has been a repeated experience of the oneness of the Universe ; 
and when St Paul speaks of the whole creation as the object 
of redemption (Rom. viii. 22), modern knowledge tells us that 
man cannot be the sole object of cosmic evolution—this would 
be Nietzsche’s “superman” over again! Man may be un- 
avoidably anthropocentric ; but he is infinitesimally small, and 
only if man is an integral part of Ultimate Reality can the 
anthropocentric intuitions be justified. And forthwith a 
religious “theory ” of Grace is involved! ‘There is something 
intellectually “shocking” and clearly “‘ undemocratic” in the 
supposition that we can form a lasting outlook upon life which 
ignores the best scientific, mathematical, and other “non- 


religious” thought, or which can find no place for religious 


and related experiences, however diverse and difficult. We 
need a synthesis of the conflicting interests in the worlds of 
life and of thought ; and this involves some new advance, and 
a co-operation on the part of all men of good will. No more 
“creative” task can be imagined. 


STANLEY A. COOK. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURE SHOW 
AND HIGHER CRITICISM OF ART. 


Proressor W. R. LETHABY. 


It used to be explained that the “ Higher Criticism” made no 
claim to exaltation of status, but that it occupied other ground 
than the ordinary variety in trying to see particular facts in 
their wider relations. Such criticism, however it might be 
called, is required for all our modern institutions and profes- 
sionalisms. It may hardly be realised by students of current 
thought, policies, and tendencies, how the annual show of 
pictures at the Royal Academy is arranged and catalogued 
matter for an estimate of the quality of modern existence. 
Those pictures, with the foreground of moving groups of 
“sightseers,” make a perfect cinematographic exhibition of 
well-to-do people and their desires. The paintings themselves 
by the economic “higgling of the market,” assisted by the 
skilled intervention of jurors and dealers, and the outflow of 
press comment, represent exactly what English culture expects 
of “ Art” in this year of grace—this special year following the 
war. There are here in fact many exhibitions—the waiting 
motors in the court, the great suite of galleries, the crowds 
flocking through the turnstiles to see the biggest picture-match 
of the year. The paintings themselves furnish an absolutely 
perfect exhibition of exhibitionalism. ‘There is much here to 
suggest thought, for if deep does not call to deep, shallow 
reflecting shallow might evoke another kind of profundity. 
Just this is what English artists, trained, too, for the most part 
at the cost of the State, have to supply to satisfy the national 
longing for art. Observers and ‘students require material, 
statistics, and tabulated facts to work on. Here are all these 
excellently arranged and indexed. What does it all mean 
from the national, human, and—if I may use the word in my 
way—from the religious points of view ? 
714 
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People have been put off by the propaganda that art is a 
high mystery not to be understood by the uninitiated. Why 
then do artists perform in public? There are, of course, more 
technical and traditional approaches to art valuation, but from 
the human point of view all that is required is a clear shining 
mind to hold the mirror up to fact. We need a study of the 
psychology of pictures which shall recognise that in them 
we have minds invitingly laid open before us. Painting is a 
language for mind and spirit communication ; well, then what 
does it say? These pictures make up indeed a composite 
photograph of the British mind and heart in 1920—reverence, 
pity, love, fashion, commercialism, low comedy and _harle- 
quinade must be here in their due proportion, although I 
must confess I have thought that the latter categories are 
even ovér-represented. The great picture-shows are only one 
class of specimens of our ruling institutions at this time, and 
a study of each of them should be put on record. In to-day’s 
paper I read, “ Miss Lena Ashwell, speaking at Cambridge 
on Saturday, said that the artistic genius which ought to 
have been stirred by the war had no chance of finding ex- 
pression because the entertainment of the people was in the 
hands of commercials. William Shakespeare would not have 
a dog’s chance to-day.” 

We are often told that art is imagination, and it may be 
admitted that imagination is one important factor. What 
imaginations have we at the Royal Academy? There is, in 
fact, hardly a design for a monumental, symbolising, summar- 
ising picture in the whole show. It is not that we have 
ceased to think in that way and cannot produce these im- 
aginations, but it is a quite astounding fact that such serious 
monumental designs of a national character have gravitated 
to Punch, where we accept them under the name of cartoons. 
The only serious designs that I have seen during and since 
the war which dared to touch the note of nobility have been 
in the comic press. Here the artist may still speak without 
the exhibition standard in his mind or the fear of dealers in 
his heart. Here we may still find the eye language of serious 
imaginations. In great epochs of civilisation many of these 
comic-paper cartoons would have been thought worthy to 
be put into public frescoes and mosaics for speech with the 
ak now that paintings may only be seen behind barriers 

y paying gate-money, there is “no demand for that sort of 
thing.” It is difficult to maintain an ideal in a deal! 

We are also told that art requires an object seen through 
a temperament, and that it is the temperament that matters. 
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Quite true in a way, so it is, and cannot be helped; in any 
case we are all “temperaments.” We may take it for granted 
or go on to question the temperaments and spirits what they 
be of. Should a painting temperament be balanced and 
central or, if not always that, should it be eccentric in noble 
or ignoble ways ? 

Arguments have raged on the question how far “subject ” 
is of importance in painting, and an uncomfortable feeling has 
been raised that to care for ‘ subject” or to have an objection 
to vulgarity is vulgar. That is, it is suggested that it is dull 
and bourgeois to care for touching and teaching subject matters, 
but that the reverse and the perverse don’t count as such. 
There is here a dim reflection of a half-truth by accident. A 
gin bottle might, once in a way, be painted more nobly than a 
lily ; and always it is not so much what the subject is called 
that matters as the way it is “seen.” It is a question of good- 
will, health, and sanity; indeed, more and more we shall have 
to fight to maintain sanity. I find a passage in a book by 
Michaelis, the late great scholar of Greek art, which I must 
quote as it shows how similar arguments on art for art’s sake 
had been “ made up” and pressed in Germany. 


“The work of art has a language of its own, which it is our task to 
understand and to explain. There is not only a written but a pictorial 
tradition, each of which follows its own laws. But it does not appear right 
to me—though these may be unwelcome reflections—to appreciate in a 
work of art only the form, in a picture the colour, and to declare the 
content more or less indifferent. Least of all can this be the case in regard 
to ancient art. The painter Nikias observed that the subject formed a 
part of painting. Ancient art knows as little as ancient life of an absolute 
mastery of form. The Athenians only considered the person perfect who 
combined beauty with an inner efficiency, and ancient art is not different. 
It may be conceded that Lysippos said the last word in perfecting Greek 
art, yet Phidias ranks above him, as his content is richer and higher, and 
his form equals his content. ‘The form is only the robe which the content 
creates for itself. Content and form are inseparably one. It is only their 
relation to one another which determines the value of a work of art.” 


Much well-intentioned talk about art is confusing because 
art is so many-sided, and while the speaker is thinking of 
a the listener hears in relation to 6. Art is not only high 
imagination and invention, it is also skilled workmanship and 
patient record. It is “design,” but it is also imitation. All 
art is labour as well as thought. All doing indeed includes 
some saying, but some forms of art, like building, do more 
and say less; while other forms, as painting, while doing less 
should say far more. Their doing is for the saying’s sake. 
Painting, indeed, is another form of language—thought ad- 
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dressed to the eye instead of to the ear. In all forms of 
art the spirit triumphs over mere brute toil. Art is best 
conceived as beneficent labour which blesses both him who 
gives and him who receives. Beauty is its evidence—Beauty 
is virtue in being. 

The purpose of this little paper is to ask for interest in, 
and general understanding of, the functions of art by all who 
are interested in thought, and life, and civilisation. I wish 
to suggest that the art of picture-painting must be studied 
from the human and communal points of view and not be left 
to breed in and in to the point of insanity. 

One of the reasons for latter-day extreme doctrines and 
practice in painting is to be found in an attempt to find a 
ground not occupied by the photographic camera. Having 
got machines to draw, and paint, and sing, and act drama, 
we do not know what to do with ourselves. Art philosophies 
are very largely conditioned by economics; “Cubism” and 
End-of-the-worldism are almost mechanically simple reactions 
from mechanism. If good art is a form of pleasant human 
speech, great art is teaching and worship. All art is the 
wisdom of men’s hands. We cannot for long love triangles, 
ag-zags, and jazzeries. Beauty is that which when seen we 
should love. I saw the other day that the elder Mr Yeats had 


said that beauty is that which suggests affection—I quote from 
memory, but it seemed a critical saying which may hardly 
be bettered. 


Of the current exhibition at the Royal Academy of Arts 
I will only venture to say that the four record pictures of 
the Peace Conferences seem to me to be far and away the 
most real and worth while. They at least have a reason for 
being, and they are wonderfully skilful. Then in order of 
reality come the portraits, and these too fill a want that 
seems to be felt. But—if I may say just what I think in a 
world where that is hardly permitted—the portraits as a 
whole, however clever they may be, seem to lack humanity. 
Many of them are like impersonations of success, competence, 
pride, force, riches, commercialism—masks rather than faces. 
Only one of those I saw seemed to be just a human creature: 
here there was tenderness, reflection, shyness—the myste 
of aman; my heart leaped within me to see a soul. And this 
reminds me that English people as such have hardly been 
painted since Holbein; they have been painted as titles, or 
as property, or fox-hunting, or clothes and fashion. Reynolds 
was an exquisite painter of perukes, powder, and perfume; in 
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his time, however, the position of a painter as another kind 
of valet was well understood. After the portraits come some 
decorative pieces, about half a dozen of which might be gay 
and delightful-in a great financial dining-room or a restaurant. 
The next series in order of sincerity appeared to be the studies 
of “interiors” ; we are all interested in pleasant rooms and fine 
old furniture and tea-things. It is not exactly great-minded ; 
but it is charming, so let us be thankful. As for the land- 
scapes, there are several small portraits of places which are 
excellent and evidently done for love and interest. Of more 
grand-manner landscape I do not remember any which had 
the moving quality except perhaps one of Venice by a survivor 
from the last generation who holds something of Turner and 
Samuel Palmer by apostolic succession rather than by wilful 
revivalism. There seems indeed to be a noticeable failure in 
“the will to” paint poetic landscape. It may be that men are 
unconsciously getting frightened by a feeling that untrampled 
country only remains in the narrow cracks between the railways 
and factories. To paint a landscape now requires so much 
“leaving out” that hearts may well fail. As Morris said of 
one of Fred Walker’s “ Idylls,” “ But ’tisn’t like that.” Up to 
now, indeed, our composed landscapes have been canvas screens 
put up between us and our desecration of England. 

Of course there are dozens of nice little pictures of slight 
incidents and pretty corners, very well done. As a whole, 
indeed, the artists are competent and sometimes amazingly 
skilful. It has been said recently that painters have lost the 
traditions of their art, but I have not found it explained 
whether this refers to the types of pictures produced or to 
sound methods in workmanship. In the knowledge of 
pigments and how to mix and lay them so that pictures will 
last, there has probably been a most serious loss of workman- 
like tradition. (“ You might make an artist, but a workman 
—never!” said Stevenson.) On the other hand, it must, in 
fairness, be said that the traditions which well-equipped 
modern painters still have are only acquired by earnest work 
for a dozen years. The loss of purpose and the general 
anarchy are largely the result of exhibitionism itself: not 
even of “ academicism ” in general but of Royal Academicism. 
Still our painters and craftsmen of every kind would do true 
and impressive work if they could get out of the limelight of 
the press and find other ways of employment than that of 
amusing the financial world. The great fact of the whole 
business is that we are witnessing the maturing of the 
Capitalistic school of painting. If the Royal Academy, as a 
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powerful and wealthy corporation enjoying the hospitality of 
the nation in regard to its premises, had had guild rules, it 
might have been different, but possibly only in a small degree. 
The Royal Academy régime, as it is, has led to the sad identi- 
fication of “ art” with painting, especially the oil variety, and 
further, with the sort of oil painting which is likely to sell at 
an annual bazaar and bring in gate-money. It is an old, and 
in some ways a generous body, but there is too much confusion 
between a semi-public institution and a private-interest-making 
corporation—it is too ambiguously ambidextrous. While 
I am finishing this, I read: ‘* Purchase of Paintings.—The 
President and Council of the Royal Academy have purchased 
the following works under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest : 
Feeding the Fowls, oil painting by —— ——, R.A.; Epsom 
Downs, oil painting by —— , A.R.A.” As far as may be 
judged from the titles, these do not appear to be pictures of 
an epic character and of national importance. ‘The selection, 
however, is manifestly impartial as between the two classes 
of members of the institution. 


Painting is properly a craft and should be organised as a 
trade-guild having relations with house-painting, the parent 
art. ‘Then the drainage of all “art” to London should be 
intercepted and diverted to many centres of civilisation. 
Above all, public bodies should spend less in educating artists 
and more in obtaining sound work of all kinds in their several 
towns. It seems a silly sacrifice, this education for what is 
not required, or required only as oil paintings in gilt frames to 
hang on the walls of the smoking- and billiard-rooms of the 
“moneyed classes.” They who pay for paintings certainly 
call the pictorial tunes. ‘“ How can it be otherwise?” may 
be asked: but why should art students be brought up at the 
public expense for such a fate? Another way must be found 
at one end or the other. I said to a serious old student the 
other day that if the faculty for art was a “gift,” then its 
mission must be to give and not to show off. “Yes,” he 
replied; “but no one wants our giving.” 

Artists wish to give; they want to be allowed to work. 
A few “fine arts,” so called, are the last refuges left in a 
world which has destroyed reasonable employments. Artists 
have the proud distinction of making things, and doing some- 
thing with their hands. Many, indeed most, of the rebellions 
in art and the resorts to shock tactics are the result of disillusion. 
The exhibitional way is too severe a task; a few only can fight 
their way through with expert swordsmanship to journalistic 
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recognition and high prices. The heart of art must wither 
under such conditions. Art should be peaceable, modest, help- 
ful, health-giving. “All great art is praise”; yes! and—forgive 
the word for the meaning—the greatest pictures are preached. 
Was any sermon, indeed, of the whole nineteenth century so 
prophetic as Madox Brown’s Work, with the philosophers and 
politicians of 1860 riding by on the other side for an outing? 
As it is, what has been accomplished save the stuffing of sale- 
rooms? Hardly anything has been done for a serious purpose 
since the Death of Nelson was painted at the Houses of 
Parliament. A private person may hardly be sure of getting 
a competent portrait painted without going to one of half a 
dozen fashionables and paying an unknown sum. We must 
begin again at the other end and commission young painters 
to do their best for ten or twenty pounds. That is on a 
small scale, and as drawings tinted or otherwise, rather than 
as show pieces in oil paint. The fact is, exhibitionist portraits 
do not make house portraits, nor gallery pictures room pictures, 
nor popular successes food for human joy. In truth there is 
an artificial standard all along “the line.” Too many pictures 
are merely professional products. Picture-making may be 
strictly analogous to the better-understood “ book-making” 
exercise. ‘The right way to get art is to pick a man and 
trust him to do something for you personally, if necessary 
mentioning a sum of money—‘“ what can you do for me in 
painting up this room for fifty pounds?” That is the way 
our national arts might be improved. Visit local Art Schools 
and draw out the spirit of locality. Every town should have 
its pleasantnesses (if any) and its antiquities (if not torn down) 
recorded, and its public buildings adorned in some civilising 
way. The men are able and waiting, it is the tradition of 
employment which has broken down. We must bring back 
simplicity and confidence. The setting up of an aristocracy. 
an esthetic house of lords, has not answered in the democracy 
of art. Was it this Blake had in mind when he said some- 
thing to the effect that all are equal in the heaven of art‘ 
It is a great national question—the cause of art is the cause 
of civilisation ; but this exhibitionism is one of many symptoms 
of “the sickness of acquisitive society.” 


W. R. LETHABY. 


Hartiey Wintney, Hants. 
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A BUDDHIST VIEW OF SPIRITS AND 
SPIRITISTIC PHENOMENA. 


W. A. DE SILVA. 


Tue thirst for knowledge of what appears to be shut out 
from one’s eyes is ever present in man. Curiosity, love of 
novel sensation, desire for information which may be of use 
in promoting one’s ambitions, the interpretation of the secret 
yearnings of the heart, the desire for the acquisition of power 
and knowledge that are not in the possession of others, have 
all contributed in various degrees to stimulate this quest after 
the unknown. In recent times a new factor, a desire to 
make use of this knowledge for better and higher service in 
strengthening the mutual bonds that link together the whole 
human race, has come into play. Love and sympathy have 
first to be evoked in oneself; but they cannot develop and 
become effective in the place where they originate. They 
must at once be freely bestowed and transferred beyond self. 
The average man bestows these gifts on those who are near 
and dear to him—wife, family, parents, relations, friends—in 
a widening circle. And as the circle of love and sympathy 
widens, so do his own happiness and peace grow fuller and 
deeper, and he longs to extend it beyond the bounds of earthly 
and visible existence. 

The East long ago investigated and studied what are 
called spiritistic phenomena, and the results of their studies 
are found implicit in the vast mass of Oriental religious 
literature. They have obtained the acceptance of the bulk 
of all Eastern peoples. The Eastern point of view on matters 
of this kind should interest many investigators in Europe and 
America. It will suggest lines of thosght which may explain 
much that is strange and puzzling at the present stage of 
knowledge in the West, oa help investigators in their own 


quest after the unknown. The records of experience in regard 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 4. 721 
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to life here and hereafter, and beings seen and unseen, have 
been handed down by tradition and have been incorporated 
in the religious literature of the East, not as matters requiring 
investigation and proof, but as accepted facts that had been 
investigated and realised long ago by our ancient teachers 
and their remote ancestors. We now no more think of 
enquiring and experimenting for ourselves as to the existence 
of other beings, or the conditions and characteristics of such 
beings, than a person here thinks of investigating for him- 
self the conclusions of science in connection with every-day 
physical phenomena. 

The Old World views in regard to spiritistic phenomena 
can be summarised in a few general statements. Life consists 
of beings in innumerable stages of existence without beginning 
and without end. We realise life in the average human unit 
in the expression, more or less, of six senses—those of Sight, 
Hearing, Smell, Taste, Touch, and Thought. These senses 
are expressed by the different organs of the sensory body, 
and Thought is a sense and has its organ like any other. 
Each of these may be developed in various stages of intensity. 
The expression of one or more senses may be entirely absent 
or very slight, and sometimes almost imperceptible, while the 
expression of others may be more pronounced than the average 
in its intensity. ‘The differences and variations in different 
individuals are innumerable and hardly measurable. It follows, 
in accepting this view, that it is possible that there can be 
beings other than human in whom are found variations and 
differences in these same senses and sense-organs. There are 
beings whose physical state is denser or rarer, as the case may 
be, than the physical state of man or animal. Those with 
rarefied bodies are invisible to an average impression of sight. 
These beings with rarefied physical bodies are classified for 
the purpose of description in accordance with their stages of 
sense-development. For want of a better term the unseen 
are classed as “spirits.” The word itself is not taken to define 
any unchangeable or permanent individual class ; it is a relative 
term employed merely to express beings who are not usually 
perceived by the senses of average man. 

Some of these unseen beings are classified as gross elementals, 
i.e. spirits whose opportunities and senses are cramped, whose 
mental development and development of character are erratic, 
and therefore whose ideas of right and wrong are hardly 
measured by considerations of harmony. Their attributes of 
craving, passion, and self-delusion are at their full height, and 
their activities and life are governed by these conditions. There 
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are others who are more advanced in the development of their 
character, but still addicted to erratic action due to a pre- 
dominance of one or more of the attributes of being, till we 
come to others of higher and higher scales of harmonious 
development. 

Suffering, sorrow, and pain are the results of craving, 
passion, and delusion. In a being whose cravings, passions, 
and delusions are intensified the suffering is great in proportion. 
When these are diminished or under greater control, the suffer- 
ing and pain are lessened and happiness is increased. The 
spirits ascend in the scale of happiness in proportion to the 
diminution and inhibition of the attributes of being. The 
higher the scale there is less sorrow and more happiness, till 
in certain higher spheres of development the experiences of the 
sense of pleasure, love, and sympathy are at their greatest 
intensity. 

Birth, death, and being! cease only when craving, passion, 
and delusion are entirely eliminated in the long ipirard march 
of beings. All beings that we speak of are subject to birth, 
death, and re-being, which occur in consonance with nature. 
Nature is conceived as existing in the three conditions—namely, 
the continuous element of change marked by its two great 
crises of birth and death. 

Everything is in a state of continuous change. In conse- 
quence of these changes there is absence of harmony, and the 
resulting disharmony may be scarcely La ga or may be 
extremely violent. All things are correlated to each other, a 
change in one acting on every other. 

The phenomenon of birth in a physical sense is varied 
according to the state of the senses and organs of senses of 
each particular class. We know of the conditions of birth in 
a physical sense in animals and human beings. We know of 
the division and multiplication of organic living cells. Births 
in the sphere of the unseen differ in accordance with the state 
of sense and sense-organs existing in that sphere. They 
necessarily do not bear any physiological resemblance to what 
we notice in the animal world. 

Death is the dissolution of the senses and sense-organs 
through various means, through effiuxion of time, through 
age, and through cessation of functions. The span of natural 
life in one stage differs from the span of natural life in 
another stage; we know only of the average span physio- 
logically in average man and animal. We are aware that 


1 To the Eastern “ being ” implies craving, passion, and the activities which 
follow on them, and is therefore, and in this sense, an evil. 
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certain conditions make a considerable alteration in the time 
of this dissolution. The less dense the physical form, the 
greater is the average time that it takes before dissolution sets 
in. In the unseen world the span may be comparatively great 
according to the state of the development of the senses and 
sense-organs. ‘The sense-organs have no permanent character. 
They are only media where activity takes shape. 

Activity is “being” and produces force, and this force, 
which has a distinctive character directly resulting from the 
diversity of activities, we call Karma. When sense-organs 
dissolve, force that has been shaped through them does not 
disappear. It remains distinct so long as it is not merged in 
harmony. There is no harmony so long as the activities of 
being are tinged with the variations due to craving, passion, 
and delusion. In describing the phenomena of electricity the 
terms “ positive” and “negative” are used to denote variations 
whose real nature is hardly understood, except that they 
describe conditions which are dissimilar. We can in like 
manner describe the force of being, or Karma, as having an 
indefinite number of variations and not merely positive and 
negative. The electric force sent out by a wireless operator 
is caught by another operator through the medium of an 
apparatus sensitive to the particular wave of force. Similarly 
the Karma, when freed from a particular group of sense 
aggregations, gets itself expressed in a nascent field suitable 
for its manifestation, and this is the sense in which we under- 
stand survival and reincarnation, or re-being. This suitability 
may be slight or intensive. One Karma cannot combine 
with any other distinct from it, for each has its own 
individuality, as activities differ in different individuals. For 
that very reason a Karma cannot take its field in any other 
sense-group which is already under manifestation. 

It is not quite easy to demonstrate re-being by any actual 
physical analogy. We have already mentioned the three 
attributes that constitute being, viz. craving, passion, and 
delusion. Happiness consists in the weakening and uprooting 
of these; the less one possesses or is possessed by them the 
greater is the state of happiness. In life and its activities 
there is a continual striving for happiness. Various methods 
are followed, some consciously and of set purpose, and others 
unconsciously and without feeling that one is trying for 
anything special. The codes of ethics, the sanctions of society, 
and the teachings of religion, all aim at gaining this object. 
Some of the means adopted are more effective than others: 
some lead straight to the goal; others take devious paths; but 
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activity is continuous, and this activity shapes itself and carries 
with it its sum of results which continue on and on till its 
object is gained of uprooting its motive power, craving, 
passion, and delusion. 

There is one aspect in this continuous activity for gaining 
happiness and diminishing craving, passion, and delusion which 
one has to bear in mind—that of the interdependence of all 
beings. It is the progress of the whole. To accomplish this 
process, each unit has to improve itself. The greater is the 
perfection of each unit, the greater is the progress of the 
whole. The unit at every turn finds it difficult to progress if 
it thinks of itself without realising its relation to others. 

A continuity of acquired character is manifested in re- 
being. The sphere in which the re-being takes place is largely 
determined by the attitude of the conscious mind at the time 
of dissolution. At this time the mental process becomes 
active. With the release of energy required in the mainten- 
ance of the senses which more or less cling to the body, the 
thought-sense is freed and made active and potent. Before 
the mind’s eye appear all the immediate past activities—the 
cravings, the passions, and self-delusions, the combat against 
these, the training undergone to resist and subdue these, the 
joys that accrued from such resistance, and the sorrows and 
pangs due to their manifestation. ‘These crystallise, as it were, 
and take shape. When a being dissolves with thought- 
results shaped by craving, passion, and self-delusion, he passes 
into spheres of darkness and suffering, where such conditions 
find easy root. Where these defects are more or less under 
control he passes on to spheres of light, peace, and rest in 
consonance with the predominant thought-ideas. Ifa person’s 
dissolution sets in with his faculties unimpaired and in happy 
surroundings, unworried by cares, cravings, and passions, his 
future being is cast in a happy sphere. In Eastern countries 
friends and relatives remaining near a person at his dissolution 
endeavour to do their best to relate to the dying person the 
good acts he accomplished in his life—they endeavour to 
remind him that nothing is permanent, that he is himself but 
a part of the ocean of beings, that he should have no cravings 
nor passions. He is thus helped to a harmonious shaping of 
his last thoughts. 

The old writings and traditions of the East go :into 
minute details of the various divisions of unseen beings. 
The spirits of the unseen world range from suffering spirits 
to shining spirits. 

To the lowest form belong those in the dark spheres, where 
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there is much suffering and sorrow, and they are beings whose 
cravings, passions, and self-delusions have been great. 

Next in order come spirits who are near to the earth ; who 
have obtained their re-being with a prominent expression of 
craving or passion, but whose suffering is less and whose 
freedom is greater than that of the former class. 

These are also malevolent spirits whose powers and freedom 
are great, but who suffer from passion. 

In the fourth class there are the shining spirits—those who 
enjoy pleasure and happiness in varying degrees. 

To the fifth class belong the tranquil spirits, whose 
happiness is great and whose faculties for the enjoyment of 
the senses of the mind are high. 

To the sixth class belong the fine and subtle spirits who 
have no individual form, but are thought-groups in the enjoy- 
ment of transcendent tranquillity, and happiness. 

In the spirit-spheres there are activities and there are all 
the changes of moods and conditions due to the activities of 
the senses, expressed differently from the human environment, 
to suit the conditions prevailing among them according to the 
development of their various sense-organs. There is individu- 
ality ; there is variation of development and attainment. There 
are those who lead and those who follow. There are society, 
association, and attachments. 

There are conditions under which man can have access 
to the spirit-world. The manner in which a human being can 
communicate with the spirit-world is one that has received 
much attention in Eastern writings. The physical senses of 
a normal man differ from the physical senses of a spirit in 
different degrees. In certain individuals some of the senses 
are abnormal. By practice and training it is possible to make 
the senses either finer and more sensitive or denser and more 
resistive to impressions. In some human subjects we find in 
their sense-perceptions great variations from the normal. 
Where a man is able to approximate some of his sense- 
resources to those of the spirit-world he becomes a medium 
through which communications can be established. Thus we 
have three conditions under which a person can get in touch 
with the unseen world :— 

1. Where there is manifested a natural abnormal develop- 
ment of some of the senses. 

2. Where by practice and by concentration through the 
repetition of words or phrases, and by adopting other devices 
and controlled activities, certain senses are approximated to 
those of some of the beings in the spirit-world. 
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3. Where mental training is practised for the advancement 
of any faculties such as those related to certain religious 
practices. 

The first of these includes mediums. , In the majority of 
cases a medium will be found to be abnormal in one or more 
of his senses, and is often unbalanced. Some of the senses 
thus weakened and others that have been strengthened enable 
him to get into touch with spirits, some of whose senses or 
faculties approximate those of the medium. The use of the 
planchette, the crystal, or even the automatic hand, concen- 
trates the abnormal faculty enabling the spirit to make the 
communication. 

In the second class can be placed magicians, or those who 
are said to practise witchcraft by various formule and rites. 
They induce conditions in their own senses, or the senses of 
others subjected to them, approximating them to those of 
some of the spirits. In the first division a medium, through 
his natural abnormality of the senses, is enabled to com- 
municate with spirits of weak powers. In the second case 
when a magician or necromancer practises his art for gain 
or for acquiring power for his own sordid purposes, he usually 
comes in contact with gross spirits, who possess also charac- 
teristics mostly of an unsympathetic nature, and who, if the 
opportunity occurs, may perpetrate acts that are far from 
agreeable. 

The third case is that where the senses are well trained and 
where mercy, compassion, love, and altruism predominate, and 
where the subject attains a state of ecstasy. This state is 
obtained by great religious teachers and adepts, who work for 
the uplifting of humanity and who are able to help both 
man and the unseen spirits to a higher state of harmony and 
beneficent activity. 

The spirits themselves, when their ties are close to earth 
and when their cravings prompt them, try to get in touch 
with the human world through similar means. e advanced 
spirits, whose passions and cravings are far removed from the 
earthly sphere and whose enjoyment and happiness are great, 
do not, as a rule, desire any communication with the earth 
mediums—only under two conditions would some of them 
express themselves to man. One is where they are eager to 
do some service to humanity and where they find some human 
being who is likely to be able to carry this out. The second 
is where through compassion and love, by some timely warning 
or otherwise, they attempt to avert or modify some avoidable 
evil or calamity. ‘The powers of spirits have similar limitations 
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to those of the human race. They do not possess miraculous 
powers. ‘Their powers are governed according to the develop- 
ment of their senses. They cannot foretell any event except 
through deductive reasoning, but where their senses are great y 
developed they may be able to make the deductions wi 
better knowledge and insight than man, and they can some- 
times describe things with greater detail where their sense- 
perceptions are acute. In other matters they may not be able 
to go so far as the average human being, when through any 
circumstances their sense-development and_ sense-conditions 
prevent them from perceiving what the average human sense 
perceives. 

There are certain grades of spirits who desire when they are 
in a weak state the help of human beings and the help and 
sympathy of those whom they regarded as near and dear to 
them, and this help can be communicated just as among the 
living. Every kind thought and wish extended towards these 
spirits helps them in their development. Those who die a 
sudden death without having time for reflection and compos- 
ing their minds, those who at their dissolution have some 
longing or passion, are weak spirits that specially benefit from 
the kind thoughts of the living. Buddhists have a definite 
method in their religious practices of daily sending out their 
thoughts of love, compassion, and kindness to all beings. ‘They 
specially think of those who had been near and dear to them; 
the spirits of such, if born in any of the weak spheres, expect 
this help from their friends. ‘The relatives and friends do 
special deeds of charity and acts of love, so that they may 
extend their kind thoughts—which have been thus exalted and 
ennobled—to their departed friends. When these thoughts 
reach the departed they feel exalted and become stronger and 
happier. ‘This may be described as the Buddhist or naturalistic 
version of the Catholic or ecclesiastical doctrine of Purgatory 
and masses for the dead. 


W. A. DE SILVA. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
CANADA AND REUNION. 


Tue Ricgut Rev. EDWARD J. BIDWELL, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ontario. 


Ir is only right for me to begin this article by disclaiming 
any special commission or authority to speak on behalf of the 
Church in Canada, though I have good reason to believe that, 
speaking generally, what I have to say would be endorsed 
by the majority of the Canadian Episcopate. Two at least 
of the younger Bishops, both Canadian born—the one a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, and trained at Cuddesden; the other trained 
at the Leeds Clergy School, and a former curate under the 
present Archbishop of York at Portsea,—certainly share my 
views, as we discussed the question at length during our 
passage to England. For myself, though an Englishman, 
I can claim the experience gained by seventeen years’ work 
in the Church in Canada—six years as Headmaster of one of 
the oldest of her Church boarding schools, four as Dean and 
Rector of a fairly large cathedral parish, and seven as Bishop, 
—during which time I have been brought into contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men throughout the country. These 
are my credentials for what they are worth. 

That I may be scrupulously careful not to claim more 
weight for my utterances than rightly belongs to them, let 
me add that my diocese, which is named after the Lake, is 
only one of six in the vast province of Ontario, and though 
big in area compared to an English diocese (it comprises six 
large counties), is the smallest but one in the Province. 

My reason for soliciting the indulgence of the editor of this 
journal is the following. When we Canadian Bishops come 
over to such a gathering as the Lambeth Conference, our 
natural attitude is one of the deepest respect and reverence 
for the great ecclesiastical leaders whom we are privileged 
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to meet. ‘The names of many of them are household words 
to us; to their learning and spiritual power we owe an incalcul- 
able debt. We are fully conscious that the conditions and 
circumstances of our young country cannot as yet produce 
such men. We rightly come therefore to listen and to learn, 
rather than to inflict our views upon men so much wiser than 
ourselves. 

But when so great and far-reaching a question as that of 
Christian Reunion comes up for discussion this attitude of 
deferential silence cannot be entirely maintained. For in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, all the facts of 
the case must be tabled. And while we fully recognise 
the infinitely superior academic attainments of our English 
brethren on this subject, and their necessarily intimate know- 
ledge of its bearing upon conditions in the great Mother 
Church in England, yet we, and we only, can give accurate 
and first-hand information of conditions and work in the 
Church in Canada, relatively small perhaps, and comparatively 
unimportant at present, but probably destined, as that vast 
country develops its extraordinary resources, to become the 
greatest branch of the Church overseas. And whatever short- 
comings may be justly laid to the account of the Canadian 
Episcopate, at least they are now without exception men who 
have had full opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions before being elected to the Bench, as the 
practice in vogue in most cases in the other Dominions of 
bringing men straight out from the Old Country as Bishops 
has been dropped in Canada for upwards of twenty years. It 
is true that several of our Bishops were born and educated and 
have worked some time in England. When I was enthroned, 
the Bishop officiating for the Metropolitan was an Oxford 
man, as was the Bishop who preached, and as I am. But all 
three had worked for years in the Church in Canada before 
becoming Bishops. We can I think, therefore, claim to have 
a unique knowledge of problems and conditions in the Church 
in Canada which have a direct bearing upon this most 
important question of Christian Reunion. 

Let me try to state some of these problems and describe 
these conditions, which are widely different from those con- 
fronting the Church in England. In the first place, we have 
none of the prestige of a National Church except in so far as 
the glory of our venerable Mother in England faintly reflects 
upon us. We are simply one Communion, and that not the 
largest, amongst others. Our endowments are trifling in 
amount. ‘There is practically nothing of the social cleavage 
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between Churchmen and Nonconformists which exists, or did 
for so long exist, in England. Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and others meet each other constantly 
in social intercourse, and our children marry their children. 
Consequently our Church has to justify its existence by its 
message and its efficiency. 

Further, we are only upon the fringe even now of our 
responsibilities and possibilities. New regions in this vast 
country are constantly being opened up and developed, 
certainly involving, now the war is over, a great inrush of 
emigrants. ‘To keep pace with these demands is a tremendous 
task, well-nigh impossible under present conditions. For it 
must be remembered that the older Eastern dioceses all have 
their mission districts, which, owing to sparseness of popula- 
tion, can never be self-supporting, and for the maintenance of 
which large sums have to be raised every year. 

In the next place, spiritual influences in Canada have to 
fight the battle against materialism with almost none of the 
adventitious allies to be found in the Motherland. There is 
little as yet of that semi-spiritual, semi-intellectual atmosphere, 
the inheritance of the ages, which predisposes men to respect 
religion even if they do not accept its message whole-heartedly. 
There are no cathedrals and churches many centuries old to 
remind men of the dominating force of religion in the past. 
There is little of that indescribable background common in 
the older lands which makes so valuable setting for a spiritual 
appeal. In a country of vast distances (the diocese of one of 
my colleagues referred to above is 80,000 square miles), of 
amazing resources, the extent of which has hardly as yet 
begun to be realised, of potential wealth almost beyond 
imagination, it is a small wonder that men’s eyes are on the 
future, regardless of the past. And the ever-present danger 
. that sheer stark materialism may triumph over all spiritual 
ideals. 

None but those who have lived and tried to carry on 
spiritual work under these conditions can possibly realise what 
they mean, and how infinitely more difficult they render that 
work. Certainly to one brought up and trained in the Church 
at home, who is open in any degree to new impressions, as he 
must be to do successful work in a new country, these con- 
ditions are almost certain to effect a profound modification 
of outlook. His conception of values changes. He faces 
realities, sometimes ugly, but always vitally interesting, and 
has to reckon with them. 

Speaking frankly, I am of opinion that the only chance 
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that the spiritual forces in Canada have of triumphing over 
the foe of sheer materialism which threatens to destroy them 
is by uniting those forces in one common task. Look at the 
facts. For years our Church has found the task it has been 
called on to perform quite beyond its powers, in spite of 
generous aid from the Mother Church, and of the heroic 
efforts it has made to cope with the situation. The other 
Communions are in no better case. (I do not take the Roman 
Catholic Church into consideration, as unfortunately for the 
present at any rate they hold absolutely aloof.) Side by side 
with this inability to meet obligations there exists serious 
overlapping. In my own diocese, in several parishes with 
a population which could easily be cared for spiritually by 
one man, there are often three—Anglican, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian,—each with their handful of adherents. An English 
rector or vicar is, theoretically at any rate, rector or vicar 
of the whole parish. In our case it is not so. The priest 
must strictly confine his spiritual work to his own flock. The 
result is that we have often to combine two or three or even 
four churches many miles apart into one so-called parish, 
involving for the priest excessively long drives on Sundays 
and weekdays, with the resultant fatigue and loss of time, not 
to speak of the scanty Church privileges for the people such 
a system involves. Meantime the Methodist and the Pres- 
byterian are probably covering the same ground. Whereas 
the three men, each stationed at one point, could produce ten 
times the effect, ceteris paribus, on the spiritual life of the 
community. 

Now while this is happening in the more settled portions 
of Canada, the West is simply crying for men. We want 
men; so do the Presbyterians and the Methodists and other 
denominations. But there is not and cannot be, as things are 
now, any settled plan of action. As an illustration of what 
can be done by a single corporation acting on a definite 
policy, take the great “C.P.R.,” as we Canadians like to call 
it. Wherever settlers were likely to come it threw out its 
tentacles to provide transportation facilities, it staked out 
farms, and went so far as partially to equip them for the 
intending settler. Districts were mapped out and arranged 
for, and even buildings erected in advance. But the Churches 
could not make preparations beforehand. They had to wait 
to see to what denomination the newcomers might belong 
and then decide whether there were enough of their own j 
justify the necessary outlay on equipment. Too often # 
result has been competition, rivalry, and consequent fajfure 
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on the part of all adequately to meet the situation. The 
Canadian Government also has done much in providing 
facilities for settlers, and in meeting their material needs. 
I believe it would not be averse from assisting to provide 
for their spiritual needs if only it could be approached with 
a united voice. But it certainly cannot and will not give 
help to any particular denomination. There is no doubt 
also that our “unhappy divisions” are a greater hindrance to 
the influence and progress of Christianity in a country like 
Canada than they are in England. For the social cleavage 
being non-existent, people see that we work together, live 
together, and unite in every possible way except for worship, 
so that religion appears to them as a far more outstanding 
divisive factor than it would to the majority of Church people 
in England, who have probably moved strictly in their own 
Church circles all their lives. For this reason alone many 
have, as they say, “no use for religion.” Even the well- 
instructed, who understand thoroughly and appreciate the 
position of the Church, find it hard to acquiesce in this state 
of affairs. 

All thinking people agree that the present disunited con- 
dition of Christendom is wrong, and contrary to the mind of 
Christ. My point is to urge that, while no doubt any steps 
that are to be taken towards reunion must ultimately depend 
on fundamental principles, our leaders should take into most 
careful consideration the tremendous problem with which we 
in Canada are confronted. We are engaged in endeavouring, 
in the face of great difficulties, to build up a nation on the only 
sure and lasting basis—that of righteousness. And the feeling 
is shared by most religious leaders of all the Communions in 
Canada that, while by a strong united effort we might grapple 
with the task with some hope of success, it appears to be 
almost beyond our powers in our present divided condition. 
So strongly is this felt that a united body is even now in 
process of formation, consisting of the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregationalist Churches. It is no doubt much easier 
for them to unite than for us to join in any such movement. 
But even in their case nothing short of the overwhelming 
needs of the situation would have been strong enough to over- 
come the weighty opposition the proposal aroused when first 
mooted. The great National Church of England, with all its 
prestige and resources, could no doubt accomplish much in 
England, even if it felt obliged to continue in splendid isolation 
from all the other religious forces in the country. In Canada 
there is no national Church, only separate religious Com- 
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munions. And while we know well that we are still in the 
day of comparatively small things, yet we feel an exceeding 
responsibility when we remember that the spiritual future of 
what appears likely to become a very great nation largely 
depends upon the foundations we can lay now. 

It is not my purpose here to set forth any definite proposals 
in the direction of reunion. I leave that to men possessing 
a measure of wisdom, insight, and learning to which I cannot 
lay claim. But I venture to assert that any proposals or 
suggestions coming from us would be received with most 
courteous consideration by the other Communions in Canada. 
By a resolution of the House of Bishops passed at the General 
Synod recently, individual Bishops were requested to hold 
“informal conversations” with representatives of the other 
Churches on the subject of reunion. No general report of these 
conversations has been issued ; but, speaking for myself, I found 
an unanimous agreement that union was not only most desirable 
but really necessary if Christianity was to be the factor in our 
national life that it ought to be. University professors and 
pastors of churches were in complete accord on this point. 
When such a spirit exists, can it be impossible to find a 
solution ? 

In proof of the good feeling and courtesy towards our 
Church which exists in the other Communions in Canada, let 
me give two personal illustrations. When the Armistice was 
declared, we had of course arranged for a special service in 
the Cathedral, as had the various denominations in their own 
churches. But at a special meeting of the Ministerial 
Association of the city, it was unanimously resolved to 
approach me with a view to holding a combined service in the 
Cathedral, on the ground that it was the great historic church 
of the city (Kingston), and therefore the most fitting place in 
which to hold such a service. They most courteously offered 
to leave all the details of the service to me, and requested me 
to deliver the address. I explained that while I could not 
legally invite them to take part in an Anglican service, I saw 
no reason why a combined service should not be held in the 
Cathedral, provided that it was drawn up and arranged by a 
committee of representatives from all Communions including 
our own, and that there should be another address as well as 
my own from one of their own body. My directions were 
scrupulously carried out; ministers from all the principal 
churches took part in the service, which I do not suppose will 
ever be forgotten in Kingston, and nothing was done to offend 
the most rigid of our Church people. 
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Again, only a few days before I sailed for England, I 
attended, as representing the Church of England, a very 
important conference in Toronto between the Churches in 
Canada and the Y.M.C.A., with regard to the religious work 
carried on by the latter. After considerable discussion a 
resolution was brought in by a very distinguished Presbyterian 
divine, which would undoubtedly have been accepted by the 
representatives of all the other Churches. 1 knew, however, 
that the Anglican Church could not accept it, and so, before it 
was put, rose and stated that I should be obliged to vote 
against it on that ground. The resolution was at once grace- 
fully withdrawn, and I was asked to frame one which would 
be acceptable to the Anglican Church. This I did, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Perhaps even a more striking illustration of the spirit in 
which we are met is the fact that when the various religious 
Communions in Canada formed a Joint War Commission, 
Dr Roper, Bishop of Ottawa, was unanimously elected their 
chairman. 

I am, of course, well aware that these matters lie in the 
confines of the “‘ No Man’s Land” of ecclesiastical controversy, 
and leave the barbed-wire barriers of denominational differences 
untouched. But at least it is something for both parties to 
have come out from behind those barriers and met in such 
friendly spirit. Does it not afford room for hope that the 
barriers themselves may be removed ? 

The present writer belongs to a school of thought which 
is even passionately attached to the Anglican Church, accepting 
implicitly her Divine Commission, her Apostolic Ministry, 
Creeds, and Sacraments. We could not tolerate any surrender 
of her priceless heritage which would endanger her Catholic 
position. But we do plead very earnestly that the door which 
is ever so slightly open should not be closed and barred 
without at least the most earnest consideration of the problems 
our Canadian Church has to face, and the tremendous results 
pending. We feel that it must be possible for the united 
wisdom of our revered leaders, under the guidance of God’s 
Holy Spirit, to arrive at some practical solution of this most 
momentous question. 

One final word. On the voyage over, at the usual saloon 
service in the morning, one Bishop took the service, a well- 
known Professor of Theology at Edinburgh University read 
the lessons, and another Bishop preached. At the steerage 
service in the afternoon a Bishop conducted the service, and 
the Professor preached. The sea remained (comparatively) 
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calm. During the passage the present writer had much 
converse on the question of reunion not only, as above 
stated, with his brother Bishops, but also with the Edinburgh 
Professor, and a layman—one of the most public-spirited men 
in Canada, a graduate of Balliol and by religious profession 
a Methodist, married to an Anglican wife, daughter of a 
public man whose name is well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We all agreed that there ought to be no insuperable 
obstacle in bringing our respective Communions together. I 
know that we shall never cease to pray that the attempt to 
secure a result so eminently desirable will not be abandoned 
in premature despair. Sit Spiritus Sanctus dux et lux. 


EDWARD ONTARIO. 
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THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY AND 
THE WIVES OF THE CLERGY. 


Mrs H. L. PAGET. 


THE Bishop of Exeter is reported to have said that he does 
not attach great importance to finance; that it is relatively 
the unimportant part of the Church’s work, and he goes on to 
say that “‘ The Church wants devoted clergy, but you cannot 
go into the market and buy a devoted man for so much 
money. No, to attract devoted clergy it is not a question of 
finance ; it is much more a question of spiritual appeal.” This 
is propounding an ideal truth, but there are certain complica- 
tions that affect the whole situation to which the Bishop does 
not apparently allude. ‘The theoretical man called to minister 
as a priest in the Church who need not hesitate in regard to 
poverty and self-sacrifice presumes a celibate clergy. Rome 
realised this long ago and made her regulations accordingly ; 
she was certainly worldly wise and may have proved herself 
spiritually wise as well. It is possible that the need of the 
world demands celibacy at the present time; we dream of a 
mobile force of ideally obedient clergy who are ready to go at 
a moment’s notice to the ends of the earth. Indeed, com- 
mittees have been formed to bring this obedience and call 
home to the hearts of others. If this be so, it ought to be 
receiving a large share of attention at the Lambeth Conference, 
and we can hardly believe that Englishmen would be found 
wanting in response. ‘ 

If, on the other hand, our fellow-countrymen still desire 
“a married man,” then of necessity those that are married, or 
that intend to take the holy estate of matrimony upon them- 
selves, do well to pause before committing others to a life of 
very complicated poverty. Poverty in a monastic cell is a 
very simple affair, or even poverty in a cottage or a workman’s 
flat; but only the wives of the clergy know what it means 
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in a house that is far too large, a house that has never been} | know 
modernised, entailing the maximum of expense and labour] diminis 
and the minimum of comfort. bear. 
Before leaving London I had begun an informal enquiry} Office t 
into the Church housing problem in the diocese from the} we are 
woman’s point of view; it is an enquiry that should be made| obedier 
throughout the Church. We who are commonly called] Church 
clergy wives have shown ourselves ready for any sort of work] of mate 
and a good deal of self-sacrifice, but we have an uneasy sense} Who sir 
that much that we do is wasted because of the antiquated] struggl 
administration of Church property and Church funds. Our] Was at 
circumstances have been muddled for us, and we bear the| individ 
brunt. It might be difficult to place responsibility, but we] Serious 
have our quarrel with Church dignitaries and ecclesiastical] have b 
commissioners and absurd architects who invented the prim,| present 
uncomfortable little houses with hairpin windows and eccles-| Ecclesi 
iastical eyebrows. Certainly no real effort has been made But 
to enquire into the impossibilities of the majority of par-] 4 hous 
sonages, and the most that is offered has been in the form] Many « 
of doles which stand condemned by every serious charitable} ver so 
organisation. US Can 
_ Some personal experience is worth a good deal of theory.} easy to 
When I was very young, a neighbour came in to call at our] teally | 
vicarage—a very rich woman. “You and | know,” she said} and rea 
with a charming smile, “that it is impossible to live in these} | Her 
houses under a thousand a year.” My knowledge was morc} :Wife ge' 
accurate than hers; all that the vicar then received was} work ar 
about £200. The house had five flights of stairs from basement] work. 
to attic, it had no bathroom and no hot water above the ground} who ne’ 
floor, and there was a fine display of stucco outside to keep inf God sh 
paint and repair. Of course, money for improvements can be} work so 
borrowed: Queen Anne is quite ready to consider bathrooms,] old-fash 
but people think twice before they make a fresh charge onj Women- 
such a small income. An unmarried vicar has been able tof house-n 
make improvements since our time. A further experience of side we 
‘innportant work, which necessitated a curate kept at our ownf 2 well 
¢harge, made one regret the annual payment for the rebuilding§ Suggest 
of the house out of the net income of under £3800. I haveg came si 
/ also had lately as a housewife to refuse to live on half the§ without 
“ nominal income in an official house that comprised (as the§ Stic pa 
guide-books have it) about forty-five room and offices. And Che hot 
still there are annual payments for past improvements, fires to fare wh 
be kept going lest the property should deteriorate, and theg @nd all 
inevitable menace of dilapidations. Such a_responsibilityg Voman, 
should not be personal; it is not fair, it is not common sense. the iney 
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2en| I know of another Bishop’s wife living in a large house on a 
yur} diminished income who finds the burden almost too heavy to 
bear. Any man of the world would mock at those who accept 
iry office under such circumstances; but even if, by a paradox, 
the} we are often accounted worldly for doing so, it may be real 
ide] obedience to the spiritual appeal. If that be so, then the 
led] Church as a whole should set its houses in order, and overweights 
ork| of material things should not be hung round the necks of those 
nse} Who sincerely wish to respond to the higher call. We could all 
ted| struggle along in good humour if we could be sure that anyone 
Jur} was at work on these subjects. Meanwhile it is left to the 
the} individual to battle as best he can, and there seems to be no 
we] serious effort to deal with the whole question. Many doors 
ical} have been opened of late years to women—one that is at 
im,| present closed and which might yet be unlocked is that of the 
les. | Ecclesiastical Commission. 
ade But after all, my own experiences, even if my problems as 
var-} @ housewife are not yet solved, are easy as compared with 
ym Many others. ‘The servant difficulty, acute everywhere, is 
ble} over so far as most clergy households are concerned. Few of 
us can compete with the wages now offered, and, though it is 
ry. easy to insinuate that pious people desire to lower wages, we 
our§ teally have learnt something about the conditions of labour 
said § ‘and realise that for the most part we must do without help. 
1ese}. Here is a country vicarage in the south. The clergyman’s 
ore |:Wife gets up between 5 and 6 a.m. to get on with the house- 
was} work and out into the parish and more especially to her guide’s 
entq work. Another, this time in the north, where the housewife, 
und who never complains, speaks with wonder that by the grace of 
ing God she has been able to take on the whole of the domestic 
work so late in life without loss of strength. A very big and 
old-fashioned vicarage in an industrial centre is run by the 
women-folk of the family and one maid, for in this case the 
house-mother is not single-handed. But every bit of out- 
side work depends in some way or another upon them 
as well. They are indeed overworked, and when it was 
suggested that they must have more help the answer 
came swiftly that a curate was wanted first. This offers 
without doubt a fine spiritual ideal in a somewhat material- 
istic part of the world. My mind turns back to London. 
The house I am thinking of stands in the noisiest thorough- 
fare where dock traffic and trams clatter and clang all da 
and all night. It is tall and spare, like an ill-fed, elderly 
woman, and has not even the reserve of an area, though it has 
. the inevitable basement. To add insult to a woman’s injury, 
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it has that pious, semi-ecclesiastical expression which always 
means discomfort. I think of patient, willing feet toiling up 
and down the stairs during a time of illness. It was impossible 
for the single-handed wife to use the basement, so a cooking- 
stove was fixed upstairs; but even though she was thus saved 
one flight of stone stairs, the inevitable ghost of dilapidations 
haunts her when she tries to forget the basement she does not use. 

‘Take a case of prolonged illness necessitating a cottage in 
the country. Expenses increase until it is impossible for the 
family to extricate themselves. Death comes, and dilapidations 
—to be borne by the incoming priest, thus tightening the 
vicious circle. And the big houses, like changelings, must 
always be fed before the pitiful human beings can get their 
share. Think, too, of the widow, unpensioned as a rule and 
with no savings; for when could she have saved out of the 
small income? I know one who worked in and out of the 
house, in and out of the parish, and who now bears real 
poverty alone. ‘Then there is not only poverty but loneliness, 
and these react upon each other. Women are essentially 
social; we must have companionship. A country village can 
be very lonely, for it is obvious that everyone needs some 
outside interest and escape from work. The wife of the 
clergyman is bound to know more of the sad side of life than 
any other woman. She is not allowed to remain in ignorance 
of any failure, whether it be of the flock, of her husband, or 
of herself. Such a claim is made upon her sympathy that 
the depression which few people guess at is often a form of 
emotional exhaustion. Of course we know that we grow dull 
and narrow, novelists and dramatists may make their thin fun 
of us; but we do shoulder, as far as possible, the burden of 
others, having neither preparation nor blessing for any vocation 
but that of marriage. Anyhow there is little money for 
holidays, or books, or recreation. Invitations do come along, 
but we have not the clothes or the small talk. I know a 
woman who said, “‘ My husband bicycles over because he doesn’t 
want special clothes, but I can’t go.” We get prickly about 
kindness, which is stupid of us, and we are quick to detect 
the diminutive: “The vicar is such a good little man, and his 
wife a most hard-working little woman.” But we smile when 
we think that with all the kindness, and even with a certain 
amount of occasional patronage, we retain something over and 
above independence, seeing that our work is voluntary, though 
it is seldom recognised as such. I know two cases where the 
wives of clergymen have been told that they must be well-to-do 
because of their rich relations. ‘The line of argument is not 
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easy to follow, but it is evident that the conclusion was to 
relieve the speaker of any responsibility for church maintenance 
in her own district. 

Yet, after all, people still seem to want married clergy. 
I suppose we keep things homely and save our men-folk 
from getting out of touch with an actual, troublesome world. 
There are those who, desirous that the diaconissate should not 
be a celibate order, urge that it would be a great advantage 
to have the wife of the missionary or the parish priest ordained 
as a deaconess. That would be to professionalise what the 
clergy wife, with all her faults, is keeping less professional. 
Let us offer all the ecclesiastically built houses for such very 
professional couples, and ask that we may, for the most part, 
be left as part of the common life with just sufficient means 
to live without debt and anxiety. I do not think I would like 
to be born in the other sort of household if I were a baby. 
But that brings me to the vicarage children, and when we 


ly | think of them, our eyes brim over with love and pride. Only 
an § they are one more problem in regard to the spiritual appeal. 
ne & All the same, the nation might well thank us for the great 
he | men and women born of us. Legend tells that someone 


looked through the Dictionary of National Biography, mark- 
ing the sons and daughters of the clergy. I do not know with 
what result, but I am not afraid of any such undertaking; 


had I but time, I would do it myself. Our children are 
of | splendid; we cannot give them all that we would wish, nor 
al] § even all that we had ourselves as children, but they share 
un | Our economies and bear patiently the church talk we cannot 


altogether avoid. Yet zealous neighbours are shocked if the 
vicarage children are not foremost in every good work that is 
going. curious,” said a lady, “I asked the vicar’s daughter 
to help when we had the garden meeting for the waifs and 


1g, 

~ strays, and she did not come. I thought it would have been so 
nt § Nice for her.” I never met that daughter, but I hope she was 
ut | as I fancied her—a rebel, bent on establishing her own person- 


ality ; she should have done good work by this time if it were 
so. The priesthood in the Church of England is not Levitical. 

Give us then a chance to be homely. We want to be 
hospitable without having to reckon the cost in money or 


in 

“ labour ; it is humiliating to know the right way to do the right 
gh § thing on the right occasion, and then to be obliged to let the 
the | Chance go by. We want the little house and modern con- 
do veniences, and we shall never want a crowd of servants. I 


know a servantless vicarage where any threat to “ start servants 
again ” ensures a particularly fine polish on the boots which the 
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children clean. Give us the chance to be just sufficiently free 
in time and money that we may get outside our work now 
and again and be neither conspicuously dull nor dowdy. 

But this complicates the simple “ spiritual appeal” of the 
Bishop who does not attach much importance to finance. We 
cannot have it both ways, and the whole Church should tell us 
which way is best. Given that we clergy wives remain, then 
let a commission get to work on our houses. Some parishes 
which are not suitable for married people should be set apart 
for unmarried men, where they might work from a clergy 
house ; others could be counted as family livings with a new 
interpretation of the words. Some parsonages and many palaces 
could be sold or altered. The need for diocesan retreat houses 
might solve the problem of palaces. In regard to alterations, 
kitchens could be brought upstairs and basements turned into 
clubrooms ; others could have the top storey cut off and turned 
into a separate flat for one of the staff, either man or woman. 
Hot water should be available on every floor, and bathrooms 
and hand basins installed; if we are to do all our own work 
under difficult conditions, we must have labour-saving devices. 
As the clergy are without capital, and as the livings are too 
small to bear the repayment of loans, we stand in need of help. 
The whole bad system of dilapidations should be reformed, 
and many of the official residences, notably bishops’ palaces, 
ought to be partially furnished. It is a reckless waste of a 
man’s income to have to carpet and furnish enormous rooms ; 
the master of a college is not required to do this. 

If we, as housewives, have to attach a disproportionate 
importance to finance, it is because our strength is being wasted 
by the encumbrances of past ages. For the most part our 
heavy work brings its great reward of joy, but the pressure of 
circumstances is beginning to tell; and I, for one, would advise 
the man to hesitate who, desiring ordination, desires also to be 
married. People still talk platitudes of “the richest Church 
in the world.” If it be true, which I doubt, it is a further 
indictment of the management of funds and of those who, 
demanding a married clergy, make it impossible for their wives 
and children, and so increasingly difficult for men to respond 
to the spiritual appeal. 

ELMA K. PAGET. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST. 
Tue Rev. STEWART MEANS, D.D., 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Since the days of Copernicus the universe has widened and 
deepened beyond the power of the mind or the imagination 
to grasp. The mass of knowledge which has grown through 
all these years now surpasses the ability of any intellect to 
compass or co-ordinate. Man himself seems but an atom 
swept along by a complex of forces and laws infinite in number 
and in power. Face to face with this new and immense world, 
man seems to shrivel before the sway of these forces and 
the operation of these laws. Overwhelmed by the sense of 
their power, man is humbled into helplessness and looks with 
awe and with dread upon a history in which his part seems 
to be reduced simply to that of a spectator. Yet, in spite 
of all these intellectual affirmations and convictions, there is 
an instinctive resistance to this subjection, and man claims for 
himself what he too often is unable to justify—an individual 
position in the midst of this world. He feels, though he may 
fail to prove it, that he is a person. What that assertion 
involves is seldom fully realised, for personality is one of the 
most difficult problems which man has to solve. ‘Too often 
the whole subject of personality is avoided, and one of the 
questions which has absorbed some of the most intense 
thinking of the centuries is deliberately shelved. 

In a way, and in a very striking way, the story of the 
world is the story of individuals. Social conditions may shape, 
and racial inheritance may qualify, the expression of life ; but 
Plato and Alexander have influenced the world far more than 
they did the history of Greece. And Homer's song has set 
men singing who never heard his speech. In its most signifi- 
cant form the history of the world or of civilisation lies in the 
history of some dominating and overpowering personalities. 
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Taking history as it is, and facing the facts as they stand out 
before us, we come to the underlying problem: What is 
personality? The more we study it, the more we are puzzled 
by it. Not only is the ultimate question itself a mystery, but 
its effects are equally mysterious. Why does one mind or 
heart move other minds or hearts which come long after the 
first has ceased to think or beat ? 

Nowhere is this seen in such an impressive way as in 
Jesus Christ. In His own age and among His own people 
and associates He wasa mystery. He overwhelmed men with 
surprise. He still overwhelms and subdues them by the 
unknown possibilities which come to light in Him. He has 
been a surprise because it has always seemed not only im- 
probable but incredible that such as He could in any way be 
significant or conclusive in a world like this. And the mystery 
gains in depth when we see that history, both in the individual 
and as a social story, shows that He has been and is of the 
most signal, radical, and profound importance. 

We each feel the mystery which surrounds all beginnings, 
and in no field of research, no matter where cultivated, is there 
so much energy and earnestness displayed as in the attempt 
to lay bare the roots of life. The moral and the spiritual 
qualities of personality are of the very essence of it. These, 
too, are the fundamental characteristics of the person of Christ, 
the unique and impressive elements of His very being. More 
than that, however much we think we are able to estimate 
the force and value of the intellectual powers, when we come 
to the spiritual our realisation halts far behind the facts. For 
of all the forces of the soul the most mysterious is Holiness. 
We think we know what it is and what it does, but we 
cannot really tell how it comes or through what channels it 
flows. Moreover, its value as an element or force in human 
life is not appreciated. This whole problem of life and 
personality, especially the problem of the personality of Christ 
and all that it involves, at this the most tragic period of 
human history for centuries, is assumed to be relative, and 
the meaning of His living energy a vague and unnecessary 
question. It is not relative: it is primary and fundamental. 
If there is one thing which the story of the past makes 
impressive and convincing, it is that the Mystery of Christ 
is the key to human history. For Jesus Christ has been the 
centre of heroic efforts and of passionate hopes. He has 
been their ideal, and ideals are the power which rules the 
soul. Yet ideals are always less than the ideal. That is, the 
interpretation which is offered rests upon a more or less perfect 
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appreciation, and is shaped by the individual needs and the 
individual capacities. So we find in the actual history. No 
particular individual and no particular age has done more than 
grasp, in part, all He is. ‘The necessities or needs of the times 
and the individual soul have led men to see that which met 
their life and with which they often were satisfied and rested. 
And the matter which counts is that the particular social or 
individual soul has found inspiration and energy in Him when 
they found it nowhere else. He has been the centre and the 
heart of vital changes which mark the progress of the world, 
not towards material or even intellectual achievements, though 
here, too, He is to be found; but towards those finer instincts, 
that purer and nobler spiritual eagerness which sees the 
promise of goodness and of holiness in each and every human 
soul. No age has ever fully expressed Him, and no age has 
ever exhausted Him, any more than it has been possible for 
the individual to do so. 

At the beginning the spiritual anxiety was so great and 
the barrenness of soul so poignant that it is hard to fix the 
eye upon the central point. All the moral forces which make 
life worth living and fill the soul with energetic aspirations 
were reduced to exhaustion. Running all through the New 
Testament and the contemporary literature of the Empire, 
the underlying appeal, the working of an inward necessity, is 
for life itself. Not, of course, for mere physical life, but that 
alone which makes the physical life worth having. Whether 
the words are His or not, they express what was in the soul 
of the world and what it found in Him: “i am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” Noone who reads the story of His first preachers 
has any doubt that the immense fervour, the hearty delight, 
the splendid joy which blazes from every window of their 
souls, was the shining forth of the soul’s gladness in this new 
life, which was an actual reality, though so mysterious that 
they could not measure it. ‘That personality, what it was and 
what it did for them, was quite enough, for life was more 
than speculation. 

The first five centuries were largely devoted to the investi- 
gation of that problem. It was, however, approached from the 
metaphysical side: What was He? What was His inmost 
essence, and how was it related to God and Man? These 
questions, no doubt, appealed to the prevailing philosophical 
temper of the Greek mind, and are, no doubt, of primary im- 
portance if they can be solved. What the Greek did has 
remained ; but the question whether this was the ultimate 
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problem His person suggested and brought to light, is not 
easy to determine. What personality actually is, is an im- 
pressive problem, no doubt; but what it does, and how it 
does it, appeals more to the instinct for reality which is 
planted deeper in the souls of men. Metaphysics are not the 
only questions presented by this fact, but a deeper and more 
mysterious one—that of spiritual dynamics. And here we see 
the problem stated, not in the terms of the schools, but of life. 

It has been this aspect of it which has produced the im- 
mense variety of opinion in all the centuries. Each has tried 
to state that ideal which He presents to it in the imperfect 
terms of its own experiences and its own needs. But always 
when it has issued from the touch of His life, the flow of 
His spirit into others, there has been something which makes 
one feel His presence, even though it has been so imperfectly 
apprehended and expressed. Only in the hard tones of the 
dogmatist and the iron hand of the ecclesiastic has it been 
difficult to recognise His spirit. For in the days of their 
triumph there has been a failure of spiritual life which has 
brought sterility to the soul and emptiness to the heart. 

In the first flush of the new inspiration men flung away 
the life they had, for the very fullness of being made them 
prodigal and indifferent to the ordinary values as men then 
understood them. So in the days of struggle and of trial the 
martyr stood for the highest to which the Christian soul could 
aspire. And the martyr has never lost his inherent worth, 
though oftentimes the spirit which moved him was so strained 
and ecstatic that it removed him from the immediate presence 
of the One whom he thought to serve. When one looks into 
the face of the young Felicitas and hears her -calm and gentle 
words, one feels sure that she was right and that He was with 
her for whom she died. In all the changes of history there 
were still some who felt instinctively that the noblest and 
best in them called for Him. 

It may be that in His wisdom the monk was the chosen 
vessel to keep alive the memory and the power of One whom 
the world could not live without. Yet when we look at the 
outward form in which he strove to express the ideal, it is 
impossible not to feel that other elements were mingled in 
this dream besides those which came from Him. The 
rejection of the world, the denial of the common affections 
and happiness of the family, the friendships which fill life 
with peace and thanksgiving—all this is so unlike Him who 
in the hour of human gladness looked with tender eyes on 
those young people’who were beginning their new history in 
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Cana of Galilee. We see that He spent all His days among 
the poor and the unhappy, finding in human relations the 
highest expression of His Sonship to His Father; we see His 
last words were for the mother who bore Him. ‘The vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience seem hardly an echo of His 
voice ; and if they are not anti-Christian in their origin, at 
least they are, to coin a phrase, sub-Christian. In the changing 
times to come they revealed not only their strength but also 
their terrible weakness. It was in the humility, the gentleness, 
and the unselfishness of the best of the monks that men heard 
the voice of Him for whom they felt such a strange awe, and 
through it new cravings awoke in hungry hearts. 

After the awful centuries of the Merovingians and the 
changeful and troubled years of the Carolingian period, when 
pity and mercy, love and compassion seemed swept out of 
life for ever, a strange yearning arose in hearts unable to feel 
any of these things which seem to mean so little in the rough 
struggle of a brutal world. What had they to do with that 
far-away Mysterious One of whom they had heard? Then 
some pilgrims came back from the East, where a pathetic 
longing to feel the reality of that long-ago life had led them. 
There on that sacred soil they had seen where He had lived, 
where He had died, and the whole story grew vivid and living. 
He was the One Sufferer whom a suffering world could fully 
love. The “Ecce Homo,” the patient Christ, the dying 
Saviour, filled their inner life. And men who could not pity, 
and women who could not love, felt fountains of sweet waters 
rising in their burnt-out souls. They flung themselves at the 
foot of that cross, and never has mankind forgotten the vision 
of that Sufferer which rose before a world that was weary of 
its own brutality. 

And yet, in spite of the new pity and the new sympathy, ~ 
they shut themselves apart and sought, prostrate before that 
sacred Figure, a personal grace and an inward peace which the 
stormy world forbade. The fame of St Bernard has lived long, 
and the age he led brought a new and a finer spirit. The 
passion of it all shows how new visions were haunting the 
souls of men. And yet those very visions passed beyond the 
cloister wall, and men were stirred by the thought of a 
Redeemer of mankind. It was not enough that a soul here 
and there, brooding in passionate pity for this wretched race, 
should find its path, through the stony road, to God. A 
longing grew that others too, outside the silence of the cloister, 
driven by the pressure of life and stained with the toil of 
common tasks, should see that which would lift them up. 
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Just one generation after the great Abbot of Clairvaux had 
lain down to rest a man was born in a small Italian town who 
has shone through all the ages in the beauty of his spirit. 
There was about St Francis, Dante said, “a certain spiritual 
splendour,” and men have never ceased to wonder at his joy. 
He saw in every flower and bird, in the shining of the sun 
and the beauty of the moon, the glory of the day and the 
solemn grace of the midnight sky, one never-ending song of 
praise to God who made them all. In each human soul he 
saw a child of God and wanted to gather these dispersed sheep 
into the security of that unchanging love. The religious spirit 
has never found a purer expression. The mystery of Christ 
seemed more fully revealed to him than ever man had seen 
it. He died broken-hearted at forty-four,. knowing that his 
dream was fading away and men were going back to the 
gross light of common day. The world was too blind and too 
brutal to see or feel the beauty and the power of this great 
dreamer. But his dream could not be realised through the 
half-monastic way chosen, or under the conditions more or less 
self-imposed. The mighty energy and the breadth of action 
of that Mysterious Person went far, far beyond what even 
St Francis had dreamed. The whole of human society must 
feel the force of His influence. ‘The great body of organised 
mankind must in the most direct way be brought under 
His sway. 

It is hard to see all the elements which were mingled in 
the great revolution which marks the sixteenth century as one 
of the critical periods of human history. But here as before, 
as in the first century and in the twelfth and the thirteenth, 
the storm centre was the person of Christ. Men’s deepest 
instincts, their spiritual and Christian sympathies, sought first 
- to determine what their relations to Him were, what He was 
to them in these growing and changing times. 

It is this fact, this new interest and interpretation, which 
makes the name, the character, and the history of Martin Luther 
of supreme significance. It was because to him and for him 
Jesus Christ was the necessary element in his living and the 
heart of all his actions that he became the leader of the great 
movement which was pointing towards an unknown future. 
All the infinite variety of hopes and dreams drew men towards 
Him as the ideal whose realisation would bring life into a new 
and nobler world of energy and love. All the demands which 
different ages and different needs had made upon Him had been 
met by fuller and fuller unfolding of the spiritual resources of 
His personality, and with the coming history the question pre- 
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sented itself: How is Herelated toit? What has He to offer to 
the bewildered, confused, and yet hopeful world which too often 
felt itself far off from Him? Luther presented the ever-living 
ideal, which had changed the world of the past, to the men of 
his own day as the hope, the heart, and the life of the future. 
But with a new interpretation. The Christ whom Luther 
loved and adored was the same as of old. The change was 
not in character or purpose, but in fullness of sympathy, in 
breadth of interest, in depth of action. He was no longer, or 
only, the Saviour of the individual, but the Saviour of the 
world. He was the One who gave to all the world not 
only a new value and a new sacredness, but was in close 
relation with all that was most vivid and real. He was no 
longer the Awful Judge or the Sad-eyed Sufferer alone, 
looking down from the high elevation of His perfection, but 
an inner and intimate force in the soul of each man; a living 
power daily and always working in and with the spirit of those 
who needed for their highest and most perfect realisation of 
themselves some power which was above and beyond them. 
This organic relation with the souls of those who trusted Him 
lifted men far above the traditions of the past; freed them 
from the burden of history, whether in thought or institutions ; 
changed the sanctities of the soul from the outer expressions 
and the bondage of old inheritances, and made them free. A 
boundless spiritual future filled men’s souls with wonder and 
with awe. ‘The old Paradise where man had walked with God 
became to them a supreme and present reality. Nothing is 
stranger than the inexhaustible spiritual energy of those men 
who saw the new vision and walked in the Tife of the Lord 
that lived with them. There is something titanic in the 
vitality, the labours, of those leaders of the sixteenth century. 
The whole world seemed to shake and rock as the new forces 
broke forth. The simple virtues and the common affections, 
the actual life with its tears and its laughter, which had been 
crowded away in shame and silence, spoke now with a new 
voice. He was with them, sanctifying and elevating the whole 
of man’s most sincere experiences into that very life which God 
wished him to lead. The dreary subtleties of the schools, the 
rigid austerities of a life which had in it no joy but the joy of 
pain, were swept away, and a life of sunny gladness in the 
presence of the Christ gave all things a new meaning and a 
new value. Breadth, reality, freedom, power: these were the 
spiritual gifts of the new expansion of the old ideal. 

Man was intended to have the whole of Christ. The 
mystery of that life was to be the mystery of his own. 
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Men have understood Him in their own way and with their 
own limitations, but He has always been unfolding more of 
Himself as they have been able to see more, and His fullest 
meaning for man and in man will never be completely known 
until that most complete and perfect union has been realised, 
when men have grown into the fullness and stature of Christ. 
Each age has failed to fulfil its dream, and yet each age has 
opened the way for some higher vision, even if realisation 
has halted. 

The last days of the classic world seemed to leave 
mankind in ignorance, blindness, misery, and hopelessness. 
Out of the long agony of the early Middle Ages came a 
new world in which man at least had a new value, and this 
value came from a realisation, however imperfect, that the 
highest ideal the world could think was a man. The divine- 
ness of His manhood oftentimes made them blind to the 
humanity and the reality of it; but it worked as all truth 
works, silently and secretly, sending up new dreams out of 
the depths, new longings, and new desires out of the hidden 
places of the human heart. And each and all were looking 
to Him, and groping for a relation of some kind with Him 
which would release their higher instincts and hold in check 
all that was mean, and pth and base. Their best instincts 
they took to Him, and He fed them with His interest and 
sympathy. Nothing that was fine and true ever feared to 
face Him, and draw upon His inspiration and help. No noble 
movement, no great aspiration ever failed in that appeal. In 
spite of all mistakes, distortions, and even perversions, His 
name has always led men higher, and the ages which have 
walked freest and most fearlessly have been those in which 
men have rejoicingly felt they were following Him. However 
far they go with Him, men feel that there is always farther 
beyond, where He will lead those who are able to follow Him 
and are willing to walk, even alone, if He be with them. There 
is no age in the past, since He came, that can be understood 
in its inner meaning and far conclusions without Him. 

We are facing a world to-day outwardly unlike the world 
of the sixteenth century, yet in its spiritual conditions not 
so unlike. Spiritual bankruptcy threatens us. The proud 
industrial world, which was to bring success, happiness, and 
victory, has fallen into ruins, as Feudalism fell. The old 
relations and interpretations of life are, too many of them, a 
complete failure, and do not meet the new conditions. The 
“hands,” which were to toil and labour for the building up of 
a great social system upon the foundations of the inexorable 
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and immutable laws of economics, have also feet and eyes, 
heads and hearts—are, after all the technical phrases of the 
market, simply men. The failure to see this is obvious. ‘The 
results may be disastrous. The world has devoted its energies 
to power and wealth. It found the secret of life in material 
success and achievement, and not in spiritual growth. It is 

orer to-day in the things which make nations great than it 
Ses been for generations. At the foundation of all its tragic 
experiences which have brought such untold suffering lies the 
fundamental denial of the worth of personality, the rejection 
of spiritual values, the repudiation of the infinite significance 
of the human soul. 

A re-interpretation of life is necessary before the world can 
return to the path of its highest history. ‘This re-interpretation 
involves a new relation with Jesus Christ, more intimate and 
organic than that which now exists or ever has existed. For 
the old interpretations are imperfect and incomplete, inasmuch 
as they are not adequate to the larger needs and the more 
varied necessities of the spiritual life. Man himself has become 
more significant in his spiritual nature than he has ever before 
been. He makes claims for himself which seem bewildering, 
confusing, and brutally offensive, in the form in which these 
claims have too often been stated. The very meaning of 
personality itself, as a sacred, wonderful, and mysterious thing, 
appeals but little to the mind which finds itself involved in 
purely material and economic estimates of life. It is only when 
man’s personality is connected organically with a personality 
whose meaning and power rise above the formal and conven- 
tional, that it becomes impressive. The deep unrest, the out- 
raged instincts, the hungry desire for some kind of recognition 
of this inner worth of life, are working blindly and madly in 
many souls. It is not what men say or even what they think, 
but what they feel, what they are groping for, which makes the 
mystery of Christ more awful and impressive than ever before. 
A new unfolding of His spiritual capacities, His infinite re- 
sources of character and power, will do in the present what they 
did in the past. ‘They will open a new history for the world 
and mark out a new path for human energy and human life. 

Institutions and organisations have no dynamic quality. 
The fixed and formai order of life has no creative or trans- 
forming power. All these, whether in social, political, or 
religious life, are merely conservative—that is, they are 
functions through which the energy or force which is the 
creative element in life works. All institutions, whether 
secular or religious, are characterised by this static and rigid 
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character, and again and again have stood in the way of life 
and movement. 

Below the mechanism of life lies life itself. Below 
institutions are the soul and inspirations which move them. 
Beyond the limits of the individual life lies the source of that 
which flows into his personality and gives it power. ‘The very 
root of all Christ’s relations with life lies in the fact that there 
is some organic connection between them. ‘This is the very 
heart of the Christian consciousness. It is the basis of all 
Christian experience. It makes the difference between a philo- 
sophy and a religion. It is vital, and it is dynamic. It is 
the beginning of everything to the soul, and in its action and 
development it moves into unknown spiritual histories. 

We need to know what the relation of Jesus Christ is to 
this new phase of man’s strange history. The necessity of this 
is seen when one recognises that the attitude which sets Him 
apart from the daily concerns, the common interests, the every- 
day occupations, the trials, tribulations, ambitions and hopes of 
men, inevitably involves an actual rejection and denial of any 
relation whatever with Him. For, once admitted that this 
world has no relation with Him, except as a preparation for 
the future, there follow an instinctive scorn and contemptuous 
repudiation. 

The way in which that life of His flows into this world of 
ours is the secret of His personality. He who interprets the 
inmost meaning of our present world, and also the meaning of 
Christ for this world and in this world, will have opened the 
way for a history so vast that all the past seems but a timid 
prelude for the mighty years that are to come. 

A new power will flow into the lives which have found 
the way to let Him in. Nobler living will come from a 
completer entrance into that history which finds its highest 
meaning in what He is. While we wait for this new expres- 
sion of His Mystery, we can pray that the power of it may 
live in us, even if we cannot speak and know not how to put 
it into words. It may be no word is needed save the word 
which comes through lives which live always and more in the 
Mystery of Christ. 

STEWART MEANS. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
OF PASCAL. 


Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, 
Principal of St Hugh’s College, Oxford, 


THE main difficulty which confronts us in the study of Pascal 
is that the book which was to be the crowning effort of his 
life has come to us in fragments, and it is not easy to find 
the particular blend of imagination and precision which is 
necessary for the reconstruction of Pascal’s thought. But the 
more closely we bend ourselves to a study of the Pensées the 
more clearly there emerges a philosophy of the spirit which is 
at once incisive and suggestive—alien to confusion and to 
conventionality, and uplifting in its constructive force. ‘The 
philosopher,” says Pascal, “must see the thing all at once in 
one glance,” and that, I venture to think, he has been able to 
do with some success. And thus because of their universal 
appeal parts of the Pensées have become deeply imbedded in 
e religious consciousness of the world. 

In one direction at least the thought of Pascal marks the 
beginning of our modern era. He breaks away from the 
analytic method imposed by scholasticism on theological argu- 
ment, and he learns new ways of approaching the subject of 
the Christian mysteries. Since man, he says, is a complex, 
reason alone is insufficient to enable him to grasp a system of 
reality which itself includes man’s own perception of God. 
This was a new step in thought, and its results are to be seen 
in the growth of religious philosophy from the time of Pascal 
to the present day. Pascal's idea of the function of philosophy 
reappears in the system of Hegel with all the force of a new 
element ; and it is seen more clearly still in the groundwork 
of Bergson’s philosophy. In each writer the most important 
acvance seems to be the realisation of man’s position as a part 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 4. 758 49 
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of the system which he attempts to grasp. In all this the 
initiative belongs to Pascal. 

In the course of the development of Pascal’s thought we 
find he applies the same theory to the spiritual world. Man 
is himself part of the spiritual order which he attempts to 
apprehend. ‘Thus Pascal conceives of religion as affecting the 
whole nature of man, as making an appeal to which the whole 
nature responds. Upon this groundwork Pascal builds his 
theory of the method by which man, in the fullness of his 
nature, seeks contact with God. No one method of approach, 
he thinks, can be sufficient. For the schoolmen’s logicai 
demonstration of the existence of God, Pascal substitutes the 
method he calls “ persuasion.” On this new method not only 
must the intelligence be eager for conviction, but the will must 
learn to bend, and the heart to feel love to the point of sacrifice. 

In discussing this method Pascal is careful to give full 
weight to the beauty and dignity of each part of human 
nature :—reason, will, emotion. While he criticises the ex- 
clusively intellectual method of approach to God, he shows 
how ennobling:is the possession of intelligence. He does not 
diminish the part played by reason, but shows that other means 
of approach are necessary. An illustration of this point is the 
well-known passage about the “thinking reed.” Descartes had 
defined man as “ une chose qui pense.” Pascal was the first to 
use a less abstract expression, and allied man in all his glory 
of reason to the physical world by calling him “a thinking 
reed.” ‘Man is only a reed, the feeblest thing in nature, but 
he is a thinking reed. The whole universe need not arm itself 
to crush him. A breath of air, a drop of water, suffice to kill 
him. But even should the universe crush him, man would be 
nobler than that which overcomes him, because he knows that 
he is dying, and he /nows the advantage the universe has over 
him. The universe knows nothing of it. Our whole dignity, 
then, consists in thought. It is that to which we cling, and not 
to a space or duration that we are unable to fill. Let us then 
work to think well: that is the basis of morals.”? 

“‘ By means of space the universe comprehends and absorbs 
me like a point; by means of thought J comprehend it.”* 

While, however, in Pascal’s mind the glory of man lies in 
his thought, in his conscious relation to all things—for in his 
mind even the acceptance of death is the final effort to appre- 
hend that relation,—man in regard to the infinite finds the 
glory and dignity of human reason turning to dust and 
weakness in the sight of God. By reason man’s moral 

1 Page 117, ed. Havet. 9 Page 118, ed. Havet. 
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dominion over the external world can be given form and 
expression, but by reason alone man cannot gain the knowledge 
of the existence and nature of God. Mere argument on the 
subject is apt to issue in scepticism rather than in faith. 
Pascal has learnt this from his study of Montaigne and the 
Libertins, of Descartes and the Rationalists. And he places 
in the same condemnation all writers who have given them- 
selves exclusively to scientific and logical argument. ‘ Reason 
(without imagination) may protest, but cannot get things 
valued by her measure alone.” Purely mental processes, 
Pascal knows, will never release the human spirit from the 
deadening clash of material interests. It will not by itself 
ive spiritual freedom and energy, nor bring man to Christ. 
ome other human powers and faculties must be brought 
into play when man attempts to gain a relation with the 
Divine. Instinct, imagination, and experience are all called 
in by Pascal, and finally he uses an argument familiar to 
St Augustine, where the highest use of reason is defined 
as the preparation for faith. Thus reason, says Pascal, may 
submit itself to what it has itself judged to be right. In the 
letter of St Augustine to Cosentius (cxx. 8) occurs the thought 
afterwards developed by Pascal : | 


“It is a rational principle that faith should take pre- 
cedence of reason. For if this precept is not reasonable, 
it is unreasonable, which God forbid! If then it is reason- 
able that in order to arrive at heights, which we cannot yet 
reach, faith should precede reason, it is clear that reason, in 
so far as it convinces us of that, itself precedes faith.” 


Pascal comments on this thought and develops it as follows: 


** Reason would never submit itself unless it judged 
that there were occasions when submission was a matter 
of duty. It is then right to submit itself.” 


And again: 

“The final effort of reason is to recognise that it is 
surpassed by an infinity of other things. It is but weak 
if it cannot go so far as to recognise this. And if natural 
things surpass it, what about supernatural things ?”* 


And again : 
“ Nothing is so essentially natural as this abandonment 
of reason.” 
1 Page 302, ed. Havet. 2 Page 301, ed. Havet. 
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Reason, then, he concludes, is man’s claim to greatness, 
but by itself cannot bring man to God. Pascal now con- 
siders in their turn the will and the heart of man. 

In considering the will he gives value to this element in 
the personality of man and to its function in the act of faith: 


“ The will is one of the principal organs of belief—not 
that it forms the belief, but because things are true or false 
according to the aspect which one sees in them.”? 


And in another passage : 


** Let man hate himself, love himself, he has in himself 
the power to know the truth and to be happy; but he 
possesses no truth that is constant or satisfying. I should 
then wish to urge man to desire to find it, to be ready 
and disengaged from passions, to follow it where he will 
find it; knowing how much his knowledge is obscured 
by passion, I should wish him to hate the concupiscence 
which of itself determines his action, so that this should 
not blind him when making his choice, nor stop him when 
he will have chosen.” 2 


But just as the full value of reason is only seen in the 
reduction of reason to faith, so Pascal conceives of the will 
at its highest point as being satisfied in submission : 


“The personal will can never be satisfied, even though 
it gains authority over everything it desires, but satisfac- 
tion comes with the moment of renunciation. Without the 
will one cannot be dissatisfied: but through it one cannot 
find satisfaction.” * 


The bearing of Pascal’s theory of the will on the thought 
of a later age is important. Its basis is opposed to that of 
Kant so far as Kant completed his own work. It is interesting 
to consider it in connection with William James’s “ The will to 
believe,” which gives the will its place in religious psychology, 
but does not contemplate the sacrifice of the will. 

Pascal next deals with the purely emotional response in 
human nature, with its dangers limitations, and with its 
actual place in development. He first shows how necessary 
is the function of feeling in the religious life. 

“Do not be surprised,” he says, “at seeing simple 
folk believe without argument. God bestows on these 
the love of Himself and the hatred of themselves. He 


1 Page 144, ed. Havet. 2 Page 118, ed. Havet. 
3 Page 453, ed. Havet. 
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inclines their hearts to faith. You will never believe 
with a useful and faithful belief unless God moves the 
heart, and you will believe as soon as He moves it.”? 


And again, in a well-known passage, he affirms that man 
knows God primarily through the heart : 


“The heart has its reasons, unknown to reason: this 
can be seen in a thousand ways. I mean that the heart 
naturally feels love to the Universal Being, and also 
naturally feels love to itself, according to its purpose: 
and, by its own choice, hardens itself against one or the 
other. When you have neglected one and accepted the 
other, is your love a matter of reason? It is the heart 
and not the reason that knows God. This is faith: God 
perceptible to the heart, not to the mind.” * 


The idea of an emotional impulse, dissociated from the will 
and the reason, became increasingly important at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and affected Rousseau’s religious idea, 
where feeling predominates, and in fact dictates the credo of 
the worshipper. We cannot derive this incomplete view from 
Pascal. He saw the danger of isolating feeling and treating 
it as the sole means of approach to God. Nowhere in Pascal’s 
writings is there any hint of sentimentality, or of the cultivation 
of the emotional religious sense at the expense of man’s other 
faculties. Thus he consistently urged on all grounds that the 
appeal to the nature of man should be a three-sided one and 
should call out reason and will and love. He believed that all 
man’s faculties—physical, mental, and spiritual—should be 
exercised to the utmost, but that man’s isolated effort would be 
unable to bring him into touch with the Divine. He felt that 
it would be through effort and also after the acknowledgment 
of failure that the goal would be finally attained. It is only 
when the limit of failure is reached, the end of effort, when 
man realises that he is unable to apprehend God with any one 
faculty, or even with all developed and combined, that God 
stoops to gather to Himself the human spirit, and the “ sense of 
God ” flows over and into the whole nature of man by channels 
unaccounted for in any mental analysis. Thus man is finally 
able to offer himself to God as a “reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice.” But we shall see, when we come to consider Pascal’s 
idea of the relation of theory and practice in the Christian 
life, that the submission of human faculties does not bring 
about their destruction, but rather the resurrection of what is 


1 Page 304, ed, Havet. 2 Page 419, ed. Havet. 
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best in them. ‘This extremely consistent theory of Pascal’s is 
borne out in his life, where it is evident that he sharpened the 
weapon of his mind, controlled his will and gave it direction, 
and lifted emotion to a continuously higher plane in the effort 
to prepare himself for the personal relation with God. His 
best and most inspired work, too, was done after his vision + and 
the great renunciation that was its consequence. Man, as with 
Dante, must become king and priest over his own nature 
before he can ascend into Paradise. 

The venture of such faith as this is independent, as 
Pascal recognises, of proofs of the validity of Christian doc- 
trine: though he considers that he should not neglect the 
study of evidences. In regard to statements of the Christian 
faith Pascal says that mathematical argument is “ inutile 
en sa profondeur.”* While geometric truths can have their 
demonstration, there can be no demonstration of spiritual 
truths, which ave a matter of conviction coming after long- 
sustained efforts of reason and will, and succeeded by yet 
more efforts. ‘“ Certitude, certitude, joie, paix.” But all forms 
of the approach to truth, whether by argument or by the 
uncharted methods of faith, are to Pascal presumptions of the 
reality of truth itself. There is one Truth to which all roads 
tend. ‘Thus what Pascal attempts to show in his unfinished 
apology for the Christian faith is the agreement in aim of 
many methods of apprehending God. 

It is significant that recent apologies for Christianity 
have frequently consisted of attempts by one person or 
by different people to treat different aspects of a subject in 
turn, with a view to expressing a common agreement in aim 
rather than in method. All hold that there can be no com- 
plete demonstration of the truth, but a general presumption 
of its reality. Such books as Lux Mundi and Foundations 
have been the efforts of two successive generations of thinkers 
to state their manner of Pp goonies But how different this 
plan is from the method of the period before Pascal, is best 
gathered from a study of St Thomas Aquinas and his followers 
down to the seventeenth century. _ 

The substance of Pascal’s religious philosophy is intimately 
connected with his method of approach. We have seen that 
he considered man to be part of the whole system of reality, 
and therefore that man needed to use his whole powers in 
order to apprehend in any degree the nature of that reality. 
Pascal also believed, in common with all the great thinkers of 
his age, that the whole of reality was summed up in the nature 

1 In 1654. 2 Page 539, ed. Havet. 
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of God, and that therefore men should look to God both as the 
source of all and also as the metaphysical unity within which 
they perceive differences and distinctions. In this he expressed 
his own age and generation. For the same assumption can be 
found in Descartes, Malebranche, Bossuet, Fénelon—and later, 
in divergent forms, in Spinoza and Leibniz, whose thought in 
all cases had its origin in the belief expressed by Descartes and 
others. A few concentrated and typical expressions of these 
writers will illustrate the point. Descartes in his Third Medi- 
tation postulated the existence of God, of whom a finite being 
could only form a partial conception. 

“ Whatever the mind clearly and distinctly conceives as 
real and true, and as implying any perfection, is contained 
entire in this idea.” Malebranche “saw all things in God.” 
Bossuet saw all the course of history as the expression of one 
mind, that of God. Fénelon chose the mystic way of approach 
to a unity of all things. Spinoza saw everything sub specie 
eternitatis ; and Leibniz renews the thought by saying (in the 
Discourse on Metaphysics, 27): ‘‘God is tor us the only imme- 
diate external object, and we see things through Him.” 

The problem of philosophy in Pascal’s time was to discover 
the relations between different parts of a recognised whole, 
and to state the relation of the parts to the ultimate harmony 
and unity. We may call the thought both Platonic and 
Christian. It works from two assumptions—the reality of 
the whole and the reality of individual experience. 

Pascal shared fully in the philosophic outlook of his time. 
He dealt, however, with a large number of problems, and his 
claim on us as a thinker and a guide is that he probed to its 
depth the problem he was examining, and where he gained 
a conviction of harmony it was at the expense of unsparing 
effort, and thus it was never a shallow accommodation of 
experience to theory, or vice versa. He made the beliefs of 
the time his own by wrestling with all the difficulties they 
enemige He analysed, too, very clearly the elements of the 

armony he discovered. 

It was something more than the unity of the passing 
experience; the Stoics had gained that, but Vane went 
further. It was more than the abstract mathematical con- 
ception of an infinite which includes all finites ; the Schoolmen 
had seen as much as that. But Pascal, by combining the 
two trains of thought, came very near to a conception that 
transcended both ; for he thought of the unity of God as both 
personal and inclusive, as present and alive, and as lasting 
endlessly. It was, in fact, the conception of St John’s Gospel 
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which he reached through Christian thought and experience : 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

We might illustrate the a by taking one of Pascal’s 
mathematical conceptions and showing how he was led on step 
by step to think out—first in connection with mathematical 
ideas, and afterwards in connection with psychological ones— 
the relation of man to the universe and to God. 

He begins by observing that space is both infinitely divis- 
ible and infinitely extendible; thus he concludes that the 
universe represents two types of infinity. It is worth while 
to notice that by thinking of space as extendible rather than 
extended he anticipates Bergson.’ Also by thinking of space 
as infinitely divisible he anticipates the work of some modern 
mathematicians, who argue for the reality of space and the 
matter that fills space. 

Pascal next seeks for illustrations of his thought. In the 
effort to connect imaginatively the infinitely great and the 
infinitely little, he arrives at a magnificent comparison which, 
though probably originally derived from Empedocles’ Hymn 
to Nature, he has made his own and developed in many ways: 


« All this visible world is only an imperceptible heaving 
of the vast breast of Nature. No idea reaches (this 
immensity). We may stretch our conception of it beyond 
all imaginable spaces: we still only produce atoms at the 
expense of the reality of things. (Reality) is an infinite 
sphere of which the centre is everywhere and the circum- 
nowhere.” 


In another passage Pascal illustrates his idea of the 
infinitely little: 


“I wish (man) to see within it (the extreme littleness 
of nature) a new abyss. I wish to picture for him not 
only the visible universe but the immensity one can 
conceive of in nature, within the limits of a minute (but 
not indivisible) atom.” 


Here Pascal imagines, as some modern physicists have 
done, the movement of the universe reproduced in the con- 
stitution of an atom. Thus in the delicately subdivided 
portions of this natural world Pascal teaches man to strike 
new depths of infinity. He now turns his thought to man, 

1 Kant’s theory of space and time rested on a different basis, that of the 
priority of the infinite. 

2 Page 100, ed, Havet. 
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set in a universe characterised by these two types of the 
infinite, and he realises that man can perceive neither in any 
fullness, for man’s perceptions are limited to the mean: 


“ Our senses perceive nothing extreme. Too much 
noise deafens us, too much light dazzles us, too great 
distance or nearness prevents us from having sight: too 
much length or brevity in a discourse makes it obscure: 
too much truth astonishes us—I know some people who 
cannot understand that if you take four from nothing 
nothing remains. First principles are much too clear for 
us to understand them: too much pleasure inconveniences 
us: too many harmonies in music are unpleasing: too 
much kindness is irritating—we wish to repay the debt over 
and over again. .. . We do not feel extreme heat nor 
extreme cold. Any qualities in excess are hurtful to us, 
and do not stimulate feeling ; we suffer rather than feel 
them. ‘Too much youth or old age are hindrances to the 
spirit ; and so with too much or too little learning. And 
so extreme things might as well not exist for us, and we 
are not in regard to them: they escape us or we them”:? 


In this condition of moderation, enforced by the life of the 
senses, man, feeling that the two infinites are fleeting past him 
at every moment, seeks at all cost a stability, and a certainty, 
which his reason desires, though he knows he is mistaken if he 
imagines he has gained a position of certainty : 


“ Nothing can fix the finite between the infinites that 
enclose it and flee from it.” 

“For ever uncertain and wavering, we sail over a vast 
1 ong impelled from one end to the other. Whatever 
the goal to which we think we can attain and ciing, it 
wavers and falls away from us: if we follow it, it escapes 
from our grasp, slips, and flees with an eternal flight. 
Nothing waits for us. It is the state which is natural 
to us and yet that which is the most contrary to our 
inclination. We burn with desire to find a firm foothold 
and a final and constant foundation, and to build on it a 
tower which may rise to infinity.” * 


Man therefore is incapable of grasping the two infinites 
which are only harmonised in God : 

‘One depends on the other and one leads to the other. 

These extremities touch, and are connected by reason of 


1 Page 106, ed. Havet. 2 Page 109, ed. Havet. 
8 Page 108, ed, Havet. 
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having been removed from one another; and they meet 
in God and in God alone.” 4 


Pascal now faces the whole of the problem. What is the 
relation between God, in whom both infinites are satisfied ; 
the universe, which bears the marks of His being, and thus of 
the two infinites ; and man, sharing also in these marks, and 
yet unable to comprehend them ? 


“When one has learned, one understands that, nature 
having engraved her image and that of her Maker on 
everything, nearly all things have the marks of her double 
infinity.” 


Man, he says, aspires to know the parts of creation, and 
finds he can understand at least that these parts have a relation 
to one another : 


“If a man first studied himself he would see how 
incapable he is of going beyond. How could a part know 
the whole? But man will perhaps aspire to know at 
least the parts to which he is related. But the parts of 
the world have all such a relation and connection with 
one another that I think it is impossible to know one 
without the other and without the whole.” % 


_ The difficulty of knowing the whole lies in the complexity 
of the nature of man, though it is that very complexity which 
knits him to the varied whole : 


«“ And what completes our powerlessness to know 
things is that they are simple in themselves, and we are 
composed of two natures in opposition and of different 
kinds, soul and body ; for it is impossible that the part in 
us that reasons should be anything but spiritual even if 
people were to assume that we are only corporeal—that 
would cut us off the more from the knowledge of things, 
there being nothing so inconceivable as to say that matter 
knows itself. It is not possible to us to know how it 
should know itself. And thus, if we are only material, 
we can know nothing at all; and if we are composed of 
spirit and matter, we cannot perfectly know the simple 
things, spiritual and corporeal.” ¢ 


But, on the other hand, within that very complex human 
nature which is conscious of itself and its powers and limita- 
tions there lies the key to the greatness of man, which is 


1 Page 106, ed. Havet. 2 Page 104, ed. Havet. 
3 Page 110, ed. Havet. 4 Page 111, ed. Havet. 
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independent of the small part he plays in the physical universe, 
and depends on the fact of man’s personality, with which he 
is able to apprehend not only nature but God: 


“The greatness of man is great, in so far as he knows 
himself to be miserable. A tree does not know itself as 
miserable. To know oneself as miserable is then to be 
miserable, but to know that one is miserable is to be great. 

* All these miseries only prove the greatness. They 
are the miseries of a great Lord, of a dethroned King.”* 


Man’s consciousness, then, according to Pascal, is that which 
ennobles him, and gives him eyes to see what he is: 


“Man is nothing and yet everything. He is as a 
colossus to the minor divisions of the universe, and as an 
atom to the major divisions.” 

«. . . For who would not notice that our body, which 
was just now imperceptible in the lap of all, is at present 
a colossus, a world, and everything in regard to the nothing 
which one cannot reach ?” ? 


Thus man becomes in his mind the mean beween God and 
nothing, because man is a complex of soul and body in which 
one element, the soul, is divine and infinite, the other, the body, 
is of the earth and finite: 


“ For, after all, what is man in nature? Nothing in 
regard to the infinite, everything in regard to nothing, 
a mean between nothing and everything. Infinitely re- 
moved from understanding the extremes, the end of thin 
and their principle are irremediably hidden from him in 
impenetrable secrecy; equally incapable of seeing the 
nothing whence he has come and the infinite in which he 
is absorbed. What then will he do but perceive the 
appearance of the mean of things, in an eternal despair 
of knowing their principle or their end? Everything has 
come from nothingness and reaches out to infinity.” * 

‘Let us then know our worth: we are something and 
are not everything. What being we have conceals from 
us the knowledge of first principles, which arise from 
nothingness ; and the little being we have hides from us 
the sight of the infinite.” 


Knowledge and inquiry have led Pascal to the utmost 
humility in considering man and his relation to God. Looked 


1 Page 115, ed. Havet, 2 Page 101, ed. Havet. 
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at in relation to the infinite, all finite things become of equal 
value—that is, of no value at all. 

When Pascal had reached this point light began to break. 
Man’s very consciousness and aspiration, even though they 
may seem to fail, must be a consequence of the existence 
of that spiritual whole of things to which he belongs. Unless, 
thinks Pascal, we are all bound together in ‘a mystical 
communion and fellowship with God, we should not even 
have the desire to know Him. That desire in itself proves 
that we are part of a whole, the nature and end of which is 
Divine. “Tu ne me chercherais pas, si tu ne me possédais, 
ne tinquiéte donc pas,” says the confessor in Le mystére de 
Jésus to the spirit of man. And here Pascal is at one with 
St Augustine, who said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
O Lord, and our heart is unquiet until it rest in Thee.” 

Thus our very efforts, he considers, are a proof of the 
unity that includes us all: a unity he first assumed, and has 
now reached by argument and experience. 

He next considers the question of the relation of God to 
the individual soul. Where can God meet man? How can 
the spark be transmitted through which man will become 
conscious of his union with God? God and man in the same 
sphere are unthinkable if man as a finite being limits the 
infinity of God. This was assumed by seventeenth-century 
thinkers. But if, with Pascal, we consider God and man, not 
as extensions but as persons, we find that there can be a bond 
between them, and that bond of union is love. Such love 
gives the idea of interpenetration without absorption, and 
thus helps the Christian to the full doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity. Of such grace, such love. every Christian, thinks 
Pascal, may be a channel. 

The ground, as far as we can see it, of our drawing to God 
is, then, partly due to the natural structure of our thought 
and partly to man’s own immediate necessities. The com- 
plexity of human nature implies contradictions which can only 
be satisfied in God. Man, says Pascal, seeks an explanation 
of these in philosophy, and finds the dogmatists and the 
Pyrrhonians at war. The sole useful result is the stimulus to 
think further. But when he turns to religion he finds that one 
hypothesis satisfies the contradictions—that is, the union of the 
Divine and human as expressed in the Incarnation of our Lord. 
This belief depends to a large extent on the action of grace, met 
by the human effort of faith. If grace and faith are wanting, 
let man act, says Pascal, as though they were within his reach. 
When luxury and worldliness disappear, faith will enter in. 
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In this connection it is interesting to examine Pascal’s 
belief in regard to the actual nature of this contact of man 
with God. He believed that mystical union was reached 
through suffering, and not by veiling or destroying pain and 
the consciousness of pain. ‘Thus, as he strikingly puts it, the 
contact with Christ is by His wounds: 


« After His resurrection, as it seems to me, Christ only 
allowed himself to be touched in His wounds. Nol me 
tangere. Thus we should only join ourselves to Him in 
His Passion.” 


Pascal, then, considers suffering as an actual means of 
contact with Christ. In a sense, too, suffering emerges from 
that contact and is a consequence of it. For the vision of 
holiness produces in man the sense of his own sin and short- 
coming, and thus of suffering for sin. This suffering is felt 
both for ourselves and, by the sympathy of strong substitution, 
for others. It is here that we reach Pascal’s theory of the 
relation between action and vision. 

Pascal’s theory is sharply separated from that of Calvin. 
Both writers were concerned with the starting-point of ex- 
perience in the Christian life. Calvin thought that moral 
action originated in the conviction of sin; Pascal that the 
Christian becomes convinced of sin only through the vision of 
holiness. Pascal, like Calvin, was strongly preoccupied with 
the moral fact, and with the necessity of distinguishing good 
from evil, and he was led to regard life as a tragic conflict, but 
he felt that the conflict was a necessary consequence of the 
possession of an ideal. His mysticism, like that of other 
mystics of the seventeenth century, was, then, an effort to deal 
by will and emotion with problems of good and evil. It was this 
admixture of moral and intellectual discipline with his mysticism 
that led Pascal to conclusions of extraordinary interest. 

Thus he recognised pure mysticism as belonging to the 
early and primitive stage of religious experience. It is the 
starting-point of that experience and not its goal, and every- 
thing depends on the use that is made of it. So far as it tends 
to blur the distinction between man and the universe and 
between man and God, the mystic’s vision has only incom- 
pletely liclped him. Pascal arrives at a truer consciousness. 
Beginning with a clear pronation of the oneness of the indi- 
vidual spirit with God, and yet recognising the limits of 
personality, he goes on to apprehend a religion of the spirit, a 
conception of the fellowship of souls in an Ecclesia which is the 


1 Priére pour la Maladie, written in 1648. 
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image and interpretation of Christ to the world. Only by 
passing through two stages of experience, the individual and 
the social, can man claim to share in the vision of an Absolute 
God, transcending all apparent oppositions between subject 
and object, between the individual and society, between man 
and the universe, “between affirmation and negation,” as 
Dionysius puts it. Such an ultimate vision is more than the 
‘personal experience of eternity” claimed by all mystics. It 
implies this, but it also implies that the pilgrimage of life has 
been both a hard and a joyful one, and that other spirits have 
thrilled with emotion at the upward movement of the soul 
to fulfil its spiritual destiny. The true vision is not a solitary 
survey of the incommunicable. This view was held by Dante 
in the Divina Commedia, and illustrated in. many beautiful 
ways. There the soul passes through a helpless isolation in 
the Inferno, through the “fellowship in hope” of the Purga- 
torio, and lastly to the fruition of personality in the power 
of sharing with other spirits the sense of the abiding conscious- 
ness of God. Between the “ mystic blur” of the first blinding 
vision, and the “unconfused union” of the end, there lies the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of this life. 

The Pilgrim’s path follows in the case of Pascal another 
and a very remarkable course. He is not only the Pilgrim to 
the Holy City, but he follows Christ in the way of the Cross. 
Like all the Port Royalists, he felt that in every action of his 
life the Christian celebrated the great mysterious rite, and 
shared in the life of the Church, the body of Christ. ‘The 
Port Royalists transferred the significance of the life and 
death of Christ both to the spiritual experience of each 
individual and to that of the Church as a whole. Mystics and 
symbolists, they bore the spiritual stigmata of the Passion 
both in their persons and as members of the Church. 

True mysticism such as Pascal’s, the mysticism of the 
spiritual philosopher, prepares the soul for life, for the activity 
of reason and will. False mysticism, in its artificial separation 
of the spirit of man from the rest of the created world, is 
an anticipation of physical death, and produces paralysis of the 
best human powers. 

Pascal, with the greatest mystics, beheld the transfigura- 
tion of human nature in the vision of Christ, and on his 
way down from the Mount into the restless world learned 
to judge of it sanely, and to know its present part in the 


future perfection of all things. 
EK. F. JOURDAIN. 
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THE MINISTER WHO BAPTISED 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By THe Rev. E. I. FRIPP, 


Altrincham. 


JoHN BRETCHGIRDLE, or more commonly in Cheshire, Brace- 

irdle, was a native of Baguley near Manchester, and it is 
interesting to trace his steps from the Cheshire village to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, where, as vicar, on the 26th April 1564, 
he baptised William Shakespeare. 

An old timber mansion, Baguley Hall, still stands as a 
landmark of Bretchgirdle’s youth, but nothing is known of his 
parentage. He went to Oxford in or about the year 1540, 
to that nest of Protestant heresy, Christ Church College.’ 
He and a fellow-student, who was probably also a fellow- 
countryman, John Sankey, “supplicated” for their B.A. in 
March 1544; were “admitted” upon the same day, the 
7th April; and, after being twice “dispensed” in the Michaelmas 
term, “ determined ” together in 1545. These facts are recorded 
in successive entries in the University Register.2 Sankey 
apparently left Oxford for the Church in 1545, to become in 
time Protestant parson of Shalston in Buckinghamshire ;* but 
Bretchgirdle remained at Christchurch until 1547, taking his 
M.A. degree on the 11th July 1546, and then, in or about 1548, 
returned to his native country as perpetual curate at Witton 
cum 'Twembrooke near Northwich. At Witton was a Free 
School attended by boys from Northwich. Bretchgirdle was 
master of this school as well as perpetual curate of the parish. 
So we learn from Latin poems addressed to him by a grateful 
pupil, John rset 4 In one of these poems the author 

1 Wolsey’s “Cardinal College,” which from the outset was frequented by 
men of Reformationist principles. See the story of Dalaber in Foxe: Acts 
and Monuments. 

2 Boase, 208. 


5 See Bretchgirdle’s will, 20th June 1565. 
* Ormerod : Cheshire, iii. 156. 
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speaks of having benefited for a twelvemonth from his master’s 
“piety, perpetually resounding in his ear,” and “the chaste 
simplicity of his learned breast,” and his “diligent study, 
putting to flight the shadows of loathsome error.” Others 
trade over seas, flying from poverty but also from the security 
of home; others engage in war and ambitious projects, in 
crime and popular applause: but his is the fame the Muses 
give, which neither greed nor oblivion can take away. He 
follows the right hand steadfastly, and murmurs not when 
“ Justice overlooks him, wandering in the liquid skies.” 
“ Happy the man who is strong to resist the blandishments of 
Venus! And happy the boy who submits to such a master’s 
rod, and bears his yoke, and passes (his) early years under his 
tuition!” In another poem Brownsward urges the Northwich 
youth to “ honour and love their master, who deserves so well 
of them, making it his constant care to ‘ crucify fierce manners’ 
and file them smooth ” ‘—an indication that Bretchgirdle, like 
a good Calvinist, could use the rod when he thought an extra 
dose of original sin demanded it. 

In 1549 or 1550 Bretchgirdle leased, for the term of his 
own life, from Sir Thomas Venables of Kynderton, a house 
and croft and half an acre of land adjoining the Witton 
“chapel-yard,” and spent upon repairs and a new chamber, 
which may have been a study, a sum of £20 and more—the 
equivalent of £200 to-day. In such expenditure, probably, 
he was not sufficiently watchful of his rights, ‘ Justice,” as 
Brownsward says, “ wandering off into the liquid skies.” Here, 
unmarried, but looked after by one or more sisters, among his 
boys and books, with a horse to ride when he visited distant 


I Bis sex flammifera concitus orbita 
Phoebus proripuit signa per aurea 
Cursus, ac toties emicuit vaga 
Accensa facie soror : 
Nostram dum pietas perpetuo tua 
Aurem personuit, castaque pectoris 
Docti simplicitas, et studium tetri 
Erroris tenebras fugans. 


Astraea vitiis cedere nesciae 
Coelum dum liquidum rapit. 


Felix ille tuae qui ferulae manus 
Submittit teneras et tolerat piae 
Vitam militiae qui virides tuo 
Annos transigit in sinu. 
Qui feros cura meditatur omni 
Atque aeri mores cruciare lima: 
Ore Norwicum placido erudito 
Ore reformans. 
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rishioners, he lived for about ten years—years of King 
dward and Queen Mary—until, shortly before Mary’s death, 
he was appointed vicar to the neighbouring parish, one of the 
largest in England, of Great Budworth, His presentation is 
dated the 14th November 1558; Queen Mary died on the 
17th of that month ; and on the 4th December, when Queen 
Elizabeth had ascended the throne, he was instituted in his 
new charge. The living was the gift of his College of Christ 
Church at Oxford.’ 
But he soon resigned it. Stirring events called him into 
the Midlands. Who was the means of his coming to Stratford, 
we can only conjecture. He had a kinsman there in Master 


. John Grantham, of whom very little is known. He had 


also a warm friend in Alderman William Smith, farmer of 
the College tithes, and paymaster at this time, under the 
Corporation, of the vicar’s and curate’s salaries. Alderman 
Smith was brother-in-law of John Watson, the Chancellor of 
St Paul’s and, early in Elizabeth’s reign, Master of Holy Cross 
at Winchester. Bretchgirdle may have known John Watson 
at Oxford, as a Fellow of All Souls’ and a Master of Arts of less 
than two years his senior. Be that as it may, Stratford parish 
was in difficulties and in need of a wise Protestant leader. ‘The 
Romanist vicar, Roger Dyos, had been practically dismissed by 
Alderman Smith and the Corporation. He was Queen Mary’s 
nominee, and had not been a persona grata. Half-a-year’s 
salary was owing to him at his entrance into the vicarage, and 
a further year’s salary was unpaid at Michaelmas -1559. Two 
justices in the neighbourhood, Sir Robert Throgmorton of 
Coughton and Sir Edward Greville of Milcote remonstrated in 
vain on his behalf. The parishioners, in these days of change 
and freedom, held the purse-strings, and Dyos had to go. His 
curate was already dead, his burial being recorded in the 
Register of 1559: “January 31 William Brogden, priest.” 
This was the last priest entered in the registers. Henceforth 
for a long period the common name for vicar and curate 
was minister.® 

In the autumn of 1559 or the spring of 1560, we may 
believe, John Bretchgirdle arrived in Stratford. At any rate, 
his successor at Budworth was appointed on the 19th May1560. 
His presentation to the vicarage of Stratford followed in due 
course, on the 28th January 1561. On the 27th February he 


1 J. Harvey Bloom, Notes to the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald. 

2 See their letter of the 14th October 1559. William Clopton must have 
been a powerful supporter of Dyos. He died 4th January 1560. 

% Once in 1564 there is sacerdos. 
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was officially admitted to his charge in virtue of a com- 
mission to Master Richard Cheyne, rector of Hampton Lucy. 
Behind these proceedings were more than Alderman Smith 
and the Corporation. ‘They had the approval, beyond ques- 
tion, of Thomas Lucy and the expectant House of Dudley, 
and of course, the new Protestant Bishop of Worcester, 
Edwin Sandys. 

From the spring of 1560, then, at the latest, until his un- 
timely death in the summer of 1565, John Bretchgirdle was 
head of the parish of Stratford, helping to shape the life of the 
town in the difficult, divided, contentious days of transition 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. The Prayer Book 
was introduced, stained glass was removed from the church 
and chapel, frescoes were whitewashed, and carvings hacked. 
Feeling ran high. Cases of assault and drawing of blood were 
dealt with at the Court-leets of October 1560 and May 1561. 
Men of good family or wre in the town fought in the streets 
and taverns— Thomas Trussell, Thomas and Edward Walford, 
John Lane, John Grantham (the vicar’s kinsman), Alderman 
Rafe Cawdrey, Thomas Dickson of the “Swan Inn.” House- 
holds were divided, and brothers were at variance. 

In these days John Shakespeare served as a Constable and 
helped to keep the peace. He came in for “ opprobrious words 
and reviling” uttered against the officers. In October 1561 
he was promoted to be a Chamberlain, and entered on a period 
of signal service to the borough. From October 1562 to 
October 1565 he was the acting Chamberlain, busy in carrying 
out an extensive scheme of repairs and improvements in the 
Corporation property. He overhauled the vicar’s house, making 
it thoroughly habitable—rebuilding the central chimney, 
tiling the roof, restoring the timber, claying and sanding the 
kitchen floor, spending upon the house at one time no less than 
£6, 15s. 5d.—well over £60 in our money. Then he protes- 
tantised the Gild Chapel, “defacing images,” “taking down 
the rood-loft,” “making seats” and a communion-table. Next, 
he put the school, and master’s house, and the almshouse in 
order, re-roofing them all. He made also a pinfold on the 
Chapel premises, and obtained the Chapel orchard with its 
dovecote for the use of the members of the Council. The 
Corporation had reason to be grateful to him, and on 5th July 
1565 they made him an alderman. 

In these and other works vicar and chamberlain must often 
have met. They were probably of one mind, stout Protestants 
and men of public spirit, setting the good of the town before 
their own advantage. Several times John Shakespeare lent 
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money to the Chamber, receiving no interest and waiting a 
considerable period for repayment—.e. 25s. 8d., £3, 2s. 74d., 
and 7s. 3d.: in all £4, 15s. 64d., or upwards of £50 in our 
money, a no despicable sum to a man of business who could 
only borrow with difficulty at 10 per cent. 

Twice John Shakespeare brought a child to John Bretch- 
girdle to be baptised, and once to be buried. A christening 
was an important family function, attended by godparents and 
friends as well as the father and the nurse. The mother, on 
the other hand, was rarely present, the interval between birth 
and baptism being very short. On Wednesday, 2nd December 
1562, a little procession followed baby Margaret Shakespeare 
from Henley Street through the town to the parish church. 
The ceremony differed in several respects from that of four 
years previously, when the first-born of John Shakespeare and 
Mary Arden was christened Joan by the Romanist vicar, 
Roger Dyos—probably after and in the presence of her aunt, 
Mary Arden’s sister, Joan Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath 
Then, part of the service was in the porch, some of it was in 
Latin, and the infant was both dipped and anointed with chrism. 
Now all was in English and at the font, and the anointing was 
omitted ; and Master Bretchgirdle concluded with an exhorta- 
tion to the godfathers and godmothers, in which he urged them, 
among other things, to call upon the child, so soon as she shall 
be able, “to hear sermons.”’ Margaret was probably named 
after her aunt, Margaret Arden, who married Alexander 
Webbe of Bearley. But the following spring this child died, 
and on the 30th April 1563 another and a sad procession 
wended its way to her grave. Again later, almost a year 
afterwards, on the 26th April 1564, John Shakespeare followed 
his third child and first son to church, and named him after 
some friend—probably his neighbour in Henley Street and 
colleague as a principal burgess on the Council, William 
Smith the haberdasher—William. William Smith, like John 
Shakespeare, was making his way in business and _ public 
confidence, was conspicuous for his independence of character, 
and a father of sons, contemporaries of William Shakespeare, 
who became leading and well-to-do townsmen. Moreover, 
whereas John Shakespeare named his first son William, 
William Smith named his first son John.’ 

Another link between the chamberlain and the vicar was 


1 The Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1559: The Ministration of Baptism. 

2 Now living in John Shakespeare’s old home at Snitterfield. 

3 William Smith was this year the junior of the two Chamberlains for 
whom Jolin Shakespeare was acting. 
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the Plague. It had been brought from Havre to London, and 
thence into the Midlands by the troops of the Earl of 
Warwick. When it ceased in London in January 1564, it 
raged in the provinces. It was at Leicester towards the end 
of June, and about the same time at Coventry, where it was 
serious. On the 11th July it broke out virulently in Stratford. 
“ Hic incepit pestis” are the words written by John Bretchgirdle 
in the Burial Register of this date. From January to 11th 
July there had been 21 interments. From the 11th to the 31st 
July there were 17. In August there were 35; in September, 
84; in October, 58; in November, 26; and in December, 18. 
Whole households perished, mostly of the poorer folk, but 
well-to-do homes suffered. Alderman Smith lost his sister-in- 
law, Mistress Watson, at the College. The Town-Clerk buried 
two children, and Master Rafe Hilton, the curate, three. The 
vicar, who had his private troubles (he lost his sister Cicily 
in March, and heard that his landlord, who was “ not favour- 
able to True Religion,” had seized his house at Witton at 
Whitsuntide), found his hands full. 

John Shakespeare’s accounts show payments for extra 
ministerial services :— 


“Item paid to Master Vicar £1, 7s. 0d. ; 
Item paid for a priest’s board and his drinkings at the 
‘Swan’ Ils. 6d. 
Item paid to the preacher £2, 10s. Od. 
Item paid to the same preacher £1, Os. Od. 
Item paid to Master Vicar ” 6s. 8d. 


To avoid infection the Borough Council held their meetings 
in the orchard, which John Shakespeare had secured for their 
use. ‘At the Hall holden in our Garden,” runs the minute 
of the 80th August 1564, “ money was paid towards the relief 
of the poor ”—z.e. the sufferers from the pestilence. Members 
were assessed according to their means: Master Bott of New 
Place, at 4s.; the Bailiff, George Whateley, at 3s. 4d.; the 
Chief Alderman, Roger Sadler, at 2s. 8d.; Alderman Smith, 
Adrian Queeny, John Wheeler, and Robert Perrott, at 2s. 6d. ; 
Alderman Rafe Cawdrey and five others, at 2s. ; John Shake- 
speare and five more, at 1s. ; John Tayler and three others, at 
8d.; Alderman Brat at 6d.; and William Smith, the corviser, 
at 4d. The Town Clerk, Richard Symonds, who this day 
attended the funeral of his son and daughter, is not rated. 
There were further levies on the 6th and 27th September, 
when payments varied from 18d. to 4d. On each occasion 
John Shakespeare contributed 6d. At a fourth levy on the 
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20th October he gave 8d. For safety the local Court of 
Record suspended its sittings during September. What 
happened in the school it is not easy to trace. Probably it 
was closed for some months on account of the sickness and for 
repairs. And there was a change of headmaster. Some years 
before, Bretchgirdle had received from his old pupil, John 
Brownsward, a Latin poem in which the latter complained of 
his scanty leisure pon circumscribed lot, and vain struggles 
with poverty and competitors. ‘This was written, apparently, 
at Christmas, 1560, on the eve of Brownsward’s promotion 
from the mastership of Wilmslow to that of Macclesfield.’ 
Probably to be near Bretchgirdle, he came to Warwick, where 
he was schoolmaster at the Old Burgess Hall (now Leicester 
Hospital) for the half-year 29th September 1564 to 25th March 
1565.’ Bretchgirdle now sought and obtained for him the 
mastership of Stratford. There was an increase of salary by 
the change from £13, 6s. 8d. to £20. Accordingly, on Sunday, 
lst April 1565, Brownsward signed an agreement with the 
bailiff and burgesses to “serve in their Free School, as a good 
and diligent schoolmaster ought to do, for the term of two 
years from the date above said . . . in consideration of the sum 
of £20 yearly and his dwelling-house”; and it was further 
covenanted “that if he shall fortune at the end of the said 
two years or at any time after to mislike with anything and 
mind to give over, and to teach no more within the said 
Borough, then he shall give warning and shall serve for the 
space of one quarter of a year freely without taking any wages 
or else pay to the Chamberlains £5 for that they have been at 
charges in placing of him, his wife and his goods.” To John 
Shakespeare, then, fell the task of bringing Master and Mistress 
Brownsward, and their goods, to Stratford from Warwick, as 
well as making their house water-tight. 

The vicar’s house and the schoolmaster’s house were close 
together within the chapel precincts. The two friends must 
have looked forward to happy co-operation. But within three 
months John Bretchgirdle was dead. He made his will on 
the 20th June 1565, and next day he was buried. “June 21, 
Johannes Bretchgirdle, Vicarius,” is the entry in the register. 
The will is interesting: “I, John Bretchgirdle, clerk, Vicar 

1 «John Brownsward, now schoolmaster of Wilmslow, grammaticus, is 
elected to be the Headmaster, 30 January 156%” (Macclesfield.) 

2 As we learn from an entry in the Burgess Account made by John Fisher 
on the 15th December 1565 (transcribed by Mr T. Kemp of Warwick), and 
from Brownsward’s agreement with the Stratford Chamber. At Warwick, 


Brownsward followed John Skerrow, and was succeeded by the Puritan, 
Ralph Griffin. 
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of Stratford-upon-Avon,” says the testator, “which am at 
this present visited with the hand of God, howbeit of good 
and perfect memory, thanks be unto God, being desirous to 
be in readiness against the uncertain hour of death, make my 
last will and testament in manner and form following. First, 
I commend my soul unto the hands of God, to be received 
of His fatherly goodness unto the fruition of His heavenly 
kingdom through the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and I bequeath my body to Christian burial’ in the parish 
church or churchyard where I shall decease. And I be- 
queath to the church where my body shall be buried 6s. 8d.’ 
for breaking of the ground for my burial, and to the Poor 
Man’s chest of the same parish, 6s. 8d.” He remembers the 
poor of Baguley, where he was born, of Witton, and of Great 
Budworth, and bequeaths 40s. “to be a stock for the Alms- 
folk of Stratford to be employed by the Chamberlains for 
the use of the said Almsfolk,” with 10s. to be distributed 
among the poor of Stratford. To his sister Maude goes his 
best gown and round cloak, his best bedding and two best 
silver spoons; to his sister Elizabeth, wife of John Finlowe, 
his gown of Bristowe frieze, his cloak with sleeves, and his 
second bedding. A cousin, Richard Goodwin, receives his 
wearing apparel and carpentering tools. £3, 6s. 8d. is allotted 
to the children of poor kinsfolk. Bequests of books show his 
interest in education and his Protestant principles: Unio 
Dissidentium® to his old fellow-student, John Sankey, parson 
of Shalston; Musculus upon Matthew and Homiliae Nauseae 
to “ Master Brownsward, Schoolmaster of Stratford”; Eliot’s 
Library of Cooper’s Castigation, “to the common use of the 
scholars of the Free School of Stratford”; unto his friend 
Robert Bendbow, Vicar of Horley, “the four singing books” 
he bought of him, “and the other four for service in the 
church,” and to Thomas Bendbow his son, parson of Wappen- 
ham, Margarita Theologica, in Latin and English; to his 
godson Edward Winnington, his Trilingua Leaicon Graecum 
and to his brother, Hugh Winnington, his Josephum De Anti- 
quitatibus Judaeorum et Bello; to his godson George Marson, 
his Virgil with comment and Horace with comment; to his 
godson Robert Venables, his Encheiridion in English and 
Latin; and to Christopher Sankey—a son, perhaps, of John 
Sankey—Tully’s Offices of the largest volume, and Eliot's 


1 Cf. Hamlet. 

2 The regular payment for an interment within the church. 

8 The heretical work which got the Oxford scholars into such trouble in 
1529, See Foxe. 
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Dictionary for Young Beginners. Gifts to the sons and 
step-daughters of Alderman Smith point to close friendship 
between the vicar and the College household, and suggest 
that he was tutor to the boys. They are:—*To William 
Apophthegmata in Latin and Aesopae Fables; to his brother 
Richard David's Psalms and the Acts of the Apostles, both 
in English metre, and one of my Copias Verborum ; to Robert 
Smith my T'wlly’s Offices in English and the Acts of the 
Apostles in English metre; to Thomas Smith another of my 
books, the Acts of the Apostles in English metre; to John 
Smith Salustii text and Justin; to William Smith, the 
youngest son, and to Alice Savage and her sister Elizabeth, to 
every of them 12d.” A tenant and a debtor are not forgotten, 
and a foundling child is not overlooked: “Item. I give to the 
poor foundling that William Stubbs doth keep, 5s.” 

What he has spent on building at the Vicar’s House is to 
remain for the commodity of his successors. As his executor 
he appoints, “for that great trust he has in him,” his cousin, 
John Grantham of Stratford-upon-Avon, to whom he leaves 
his coffer with the plate lock, his writing-desk, coffers without 
locks in the loft, and 20s. owing from Roger Atkins. For 
witnesses he has “caused to be called” Alderman Smith, 
mercer, Alderman Adrian Queeny, mercer, John Sadler, 
miller, Robert Salisbury, brewer, and others. 

The inventory made on the 30th June, by Queeny, Sadler, 
and Roger Bragg, with others, adds little to our knowledge 
of the vicar’s bachelor establishment. He hada handsome 
clock (which he bequeathed to John Sankey), books valued 
at £10, and two cows. He was not Puritan enough to object 
to the square cap, three of these being found among his effects 
and valued, with “‘ two night-caps of cloth,” at 4s." 

John Brownsward served his two years, and possibly a 
third, in Stratford, and then returned to Macclesfield, where 
he was headmaster until 1588. He died on 15th April 1589, 
greatly respected, as his monument testifies in Macclesfield 
church. This, a brass plate, was put up by a pupil, Thomas 


_ Newton of Bentley, who, in 1590, published his Latin verse 


under the title Joannis Brunswerdi Macclesfeldensis Gymna- 
Siarchae Progymnasmata quaedam Poetica. A copy, a thin 
quarto of 56 pp., is in the British Museum (1213 1. 39). 


1 Both the Will and Inventory have been unearthed and transcribed by 


Mr Richard Savage of Stratford-upon-Avon, who lent me his copies for this 
article. Unfortunately the books, valued at £10, were not catalogued.—E. I, F. 


EDGAR I. FRIPP. 
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MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


THE quest of origins seems to have a special attraction for the 
modern mind. Both in science and history the tendency is 
very marked, and the department of science which most lends 
itself to research of this kind, biology, has enormously profited 
in all its branches by the energy with which it has been pur- 
sued. At the same time it must be acknowledged that there 
is much truth in the words of a modern writer: “The embryo- 
logy of the body is to those who have had no biological train- 
ing far from being a gratifying subject of contemplation. The 
stages through which the body passes before reaching its 
familiar form, have a superficial aspect of repulsive and ugly 
caricature with which only a knowledge of the compressed 

ageant of nature they represent can reconcile the mind.”' 
What is this “ compressed pageant”? Nothing less than the 
whole history of organic life from its first appearance in a 
speck of protoplasmic jelly to its highest point of development 
in man. The living cell from which the human embryo takes 
its start is indistinguishable from such a speck. We might 
expect (did we not know the wonderful process it is destined 
to undergo) any sort of development, or none at all ; yet within 
that apparently formless, microscopic compass lie potentialities 
which will ultimately result in the production of the complex 
and wonderfully co-ordinated human body, with its array of 
specialised organs. Such a history may well illustrate the 
impossibility of passing a judgment on any form of life from 
contemplating its origin alone. 

We have to a considerable extent become accustomed to 
the knowledge of the lowly biological origin of man. It has 
very usefully contributed to the lowering of that conceit which 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 88. 
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was the natural result of our anthropocentric outlook on living 
nature and on the universe at large. But a younger science than 
biology, one in the full flush and energy due to the remarkable 
results obtained by new methods and a wider and deeper know- 
ledge, is now also claiming to show that not only the human 
body, but the human mind, exhibits signs of a lowlier origin 
than our pride approves. Man’s “Godlike reason” appears, 
according to modern psychology, to have gone through a dis- 
tinctly animal stage, and to bear about it still the unmistakable 
signs of its parentage. 

This conclusion is largely due to the discovery of the wide 
and persistent prevalence of instinct in human mentality, to 
the fact that much of the conduct which we fondly suppose 
founded upon our logical reason is in reality due to impulses 
derived from primeval and elementary instincts to which we 
unconsciously give a rational basis undeserved by them. So 
important and fundamental a factor is instinct in the human 
as well as in the animal psyche, that one of our chief English 

sychologists is led to state “that directly or indirectly the 

instincts are the prime movers of all human activity; by the 
conative or impulsive force of some instinct (or of some habit 
derived from instinct), every train of thought, however cold 
and passionless it may seem, is borne along towards its end, 
and every bodily activity is initiated and sustained.”* 

We seem here to have Bergson’s dan vital presented to us 
in a somewhat different guise, and with an application even 
more definite than is to be found in his well-known and 
exceedingly interesting work, L’ Evolution Créatrice. It will 
be remembered that he there points out that human evolution 
has been one-sided because in it intuition has been sacrificed 
to the development of the logical reason. If the latter is of 
the preponderating importance which man has assigned to it, 
the sacrifice was doubtless justified ; but even then the resulting 
feebleness to which intuition has been reduced is a grave and 
distinct loss, and the fact that modern psychology is discover- 
ing how large a part of human conduct and opinions is really 
derived from instinct, and not from reason, may be a step 
towards perceiving how evolution—now that it is self-conscious 
and can be made purposive—may be so guided as to lend itself 
to the development in due proportion as well of intuition as of 
the logical reason. 

The consideration of such a point is by no means of the 

urely academic interest that might at first sight be supposed. 
t has the most directly practical bearing, for much that is 
1 M‘Dougall, Social Psychology, p. 44, 1914 edition. 
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quite inexplicable in human behaviour, both individual and 
collective, receives a wonderful amount of illumination from 
this result of modern psychological research. To understand 
why men and women are impelled to such and such conduct, 
and to such and such explanations of it, is the preliminary and 
indispensable step to discover whether the conduct is wise and 
the explanations not only justifiable but true, and such know- 
ledge is of equal practical importance in education, legislation, 
and statesmanship. The lack of this last which we, as a nation, 
are never weary of deploring may indeed be directly due, at 
any rate in part, to the lack of any sure guidance as to the 
comprehension of either conduct or its motives. We are 
beginning to see that psychology alone gives promise of afford- 
ing such guidance, and the object of the present essay is to 
point out both the fact that it does so, and the consequent 
necessity of availing ourselves of its help. 

The reason why ignorance of the instinctive bases for 
human conduct has so long prevailed lies in the high mental 
development of man: “Large mental capacity in the indi- 
vidual . . . has the effect of providing a wide freedom of 


response to instinctive impulses, so that while the individual. 


is no less impelled by instinct than a more primitive type, the 
manifestation of these impulses in his conduct is very varied, 
and his conduct loses the appearance of a narrow concentration 
on an instinctive object. It needs only to pursue this reason- 
ing to a further stage to reach the conclusion that mental 
capacity, while in no way limiting’ the impulsive power of 
instinct, may, by providing an infinite number of channels into 
which the impulse is free to flow, actually prevent the impulse 
from attaining the goal of its normal object. In the ascetic 
the sex-instinct is defeated, in the martyr that of self-preserva- 
tion, not because these instincts have been abolished, but 
because the activity of the mind has found new channels for 
them to flow in.”? 

The “activity of the mind” does more than find new 
channels for the impulse to flow in; it also satisfies the 
demands of the logical reason by “rationalising” the impulse 
itself, that is, by inventing a rational basis for that of which 
the true foundation is instinct. “That a man generally knows 
why he thinks in a certain way, and why he does certain things, 
is a widespread and cherished belief of the human race. It is, 
unfortunately, for the most part an erroneous one. We have 
an overwhelming need to believe that we are acting rationally, 


1 It ought not to limit but to guide it. 
2 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 120, 121. 
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and are loth to admit that we think and do things without 
being ourselves aware of the motives producing these thoughts 
and actions.”* To the consideration of this “ overwhelming 
need” we shall presently return, but it is necessary first to 
gain a clear idea of the way in which the rationalising process 
_takes place. It is for the most part quite unsuspected by the 
subject himself, and takes its rise in “‘a system of connected 
ideas with a strong emotional tone, and a tendency to produce 
actions of a definite character. Such a system of emotionally 
toned ideas is termed in technical (psychological) language a 
complex. . . . Complexes may be of all sorts and kinds, the 
component ideas may be of every variety, the accompanying 
emotional tones pleasant or painful, very intense or compara- 
tively weak.” * hen they are intense—as in the case of 
falling in love—they have a very powerful effect upon the 
whole consciousness, and they may probably be fully recog- 
nised by the subject; but in very many, perhaps the majority, 
of cases they are not so recognised, though they continue to 
exert a strong influence upon the mental trend and consequent 
conduct. Dr Bernard Hart gives as an illustration the be- 
haviour of a party politician: “ When he is called upon to 
consider a new measure, his verdict is largely determined 
by certain constant systems of ideas and trends of thought, 
constituting what is generally known as ‘party bias,’ [in 
‘psychological terminology] a political complex. The complex 
causes him to take up an attitude towards the proposed 
measure which is quite independent of any absolute merits 
that the latter may possess . . . [yet] he fondly imagines that 
his opinion is formed solely by the logical pros and cons of 
the measure before him. We see, in fact, not only that his 
thinking is determined by a complex of whose action he is 
unconscious, but that he believes his thoughts to be the 
result of other causes, which are in reality insufficient and 
illusory. This latter process of self-deception, in which the 
individual conceals the real foundation of his thought by a 
series of adventitious props, is termed rationalisation.” * 

The remarkable and deeply interesting fact about this 
peculiar but quite normal mental process is that it is in 
many cases entirely unconscious. We very commonly ob- 
serve it in other people; we see clearly that so-and-so has a 
party or a class or a scientific or a religious “bias”; we are 
usually indignant if any such bias is attributed to ourselves. 

! Dr Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity, p, 66. Italics mine. 
2 Op. cit., p. 62. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 64, 65. 
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Yet in “common justice” we should be ready to suspect in 
ourselves a trait which we see to be exhibited by such a vast 
number of our fellows. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact, so strongly 
corroborated by rationalisation, that a craving for rationality 
is a normal phenomenon of human mentality. But if this is 
so, as observation and introspection certainly bear out, and if 
instinct, instinctive impulses, and habits which are the result 
of following instinct play so important and fundamental a part 
in mental processes, the question arises whether this craving 
for rationality has not itself an instinctive basis, whether it is 
not at the human stage of evolution a direct consequence of 
the onward pressure of the dan vital. Bergson certainly 
countenances this view. He points out that it is very doubt- 
ful whether science, with its present mode of explanation, will 
ever attain a complete analysis of instinct, because instinct 
and intelligence are two divergent developments of the same 
principle, respectively directed upon the inward and outward 
aspects of life. ‘Consequently, that which is essential in the 
former (instinct) could not express itself in intellectual terms 
and analyse itself.”’ Nevertheless, the two are closely con- 
nected: ‘There is no intelligence in which traces of instinct 
are not discoverable, emphatically no instinct unsurrounded by 
a fringe of intelligence. It is this fringe which has been the 
cause of so many mistakes. Because instinct is always more 
or less intelligent it has been concluded that instinct and intelli- 
gence are things of the same order, that the difference between 
them is one of complexity or perspective only, and especially 
that one is definable in terms of the other. The fact is that 
they are found in company because they complete one another, 
and they complete because they differ from one another, that 
which is instinctive in instinct being opposite to what is in- 
telligent in intelligence.”* In a later passage of the same work 
Bergson points out that intelligence per se can never do more 
towards explaining the secret of life than give a translation of 
it in terms of inertia, studying from without that which can 
only be understood from within. It is intuition which con- 
ducts us within, and intuition Bergson defines as instinct 
become “ disinterested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting on 
its object, and of expanding it indefinitely ” ; and he regards the 
possibility of such an intuitional development, intuition become 
intelligent as well as self-conscious, as proved by the coexist- 
ence in man of the esthetic faculty and ordinary perception. 


1 [Evolution Créatrice, p. 182. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 147-8. 
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He suggests that research having an orientation similar to that 
of art, but taking as object life in general, might attain of this 
a knowledge of the same kind as that reached by physical 
science in its own domain. Such a body of knowledge would 
be philosophy, not science, and, as he justly says, could never 
hope to attain an exactitude comparable to that of science on 
its own ground. “Intelligence is the luminous kernel round 
which instinct, even when so expanded and purified as to 
become intuition, forms but a vague nebulosity.”' Never- 
theless, intuition may enable us to grasp what the data of 
intelligence fail to give us, and thus indicate the road to their 
completion. 

According to this view, intuition and the logical reason 
or intellect are branches from the same root, and that root is 
instinct ; but they are divergent in their activities. Intuition 
knows, but knows not how it knows ; it attains its object, but 
has no need to represent to itself the path by which that 
object is reached. By the intellect, on the other hand, each 
step is consciously recognised ; it desires above all things to 
understand what it is doing, it is in doubt of any result other- 
wise achieved. It is by the intellect that man regards himself 
as chiefly impelled, and to which he desires to refer his unique 
position in the world of life. Without doubt his contention 
is largely true. Intuition alone ends in a blind alley ; uncom- 
bined with intellect, it seems to have a strict limit set to its 
progress. Evolution under its sole guidance can produce the 
communal life of the bee, the ant, and, among mammals, that 
of the herd and the pack, but once produced it is stationary : 
it has achieved the perfection of which it is capable, it can 
advance no further. To a being possessed of intellect, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to say, “ Thus far and no farther,” 
because every onward step instantly opens the way to a 
further step. No man could venture to assert that the pro- 
gress of the human race is blocked. It is quite another 
danger which threatens it, viz. that of turning aside from the 
path of the highest development of which it is capable and 
pursuing another, or others, every step of which the self- 
conscious, intelligent reason might justify to itself, and yet 
which would tend to the appearance of a race of super-animals, 
not of super-men. “The big blonde beast” of Nietzsche 
would then represent the goal to which human evolution was 
inclining, and there are not many persons who would be 
willing to grant that it represented the highest path, nor that 
leading to the greatest and widest power. 

1 L’ Evolution Créatrice, pp. 191-3. 
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There is another ee which science envisages, and it has 
been graphically and attractively presented to readers of 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War as “the perfect 
unit which Nature has so long foreshadowed, in which there 
shall be a complete communion of its members, unobstructed 
by egoism or hatred, by harshness or arrogance or the wolfish 
lust for blood. ‘That perfect unit (the whole human race) 
will be a new creature, recognisable as a single entity ; to its 
million-minded power and knowledge no barrier will be insur- 
mountable, no gulf impassable, no task too great.”* This 
goal, according to the writer from whom the above passage is 
quoted, is obscured from sight and eliminated from endeavour 
by the invincible strength of the gregarious instinct in the 
individual man, and the immense size and. strength of the 
major unit of the species (the nation) . . . leading to segrega- 
tion into classes which form, as it were, minor herds in which 
homogeneity is maintained by the external pressure of com- 
petition, of political and religious differences, and so forth. 
In fact, there is, as experience but too evidently corroborates, 
a lack of unity in the nation which woefully obstructs that 
complete and serviceable specialisation which would enable 
the individual at one and the same time to attain his own 
particular and highest development and to use the capacities 
thus placed in his possession to the best advantage of the 
“ major unit” to which he belongs, and through it to mankind 
at large. 

The lack of unification is a point on which, in the psycho- 
logy of the human individual, modern science lays great stress. 
All students of psychology and all readers of psychological 
works are familiar with the term dissociation, indicating the 
pathological condition in which the mind no longer acts as 
a single entity, but groups its activities round two or more 
distinct centres which acquire an apparently independent 
consciousness, each pursuing its own course regardless and 
ignorant of that of the other. A classical instance of this 
condition is given in Dr Morton Prince’s Dissociation of a 
Personality, a highly interesting and curious account of the 
various mental metamorphoses passed through by a patient 
of his own who developed three to all purposes quite distinct 
personalities, and was cured by the fusion brought about by 
the apparently voluntary self-obliteration of one of them. 
Dissociation carried to such a length as this is startling and 
unusual, but it is to be observed that it could not happen 
at all unless in the normally healthy mind there existed the 

1 Evolution Créatrice. 
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possibility of conflict between its constituent aspirations, 
motives, and ideals. And, as a matter of fact, we are all aware 
that such an unseen conflict very frequently occurs in our- 
selves, and, judging from their words and conduct, in others 
also. Very few of us, however, are at all conscious of the 
fundamental nature of this conflict and of its widespread and 
very often disastrous effects on health, happiness, and useful- 
ness. It has been reserved for a development of modern 
psychotherapeutics, psycho-analysis, to run the mischief to 
earth, with results which are far from flattering to our self- 
conceit, but which cannot be left on one side in an inquiry 
having for its object some clear vision of man as psychology 
leads us to regard him. 

Psycho-analysis is the latest and apparently the most suc- 
cessful method of getting into touch with that region of human » 
mentality known as the subconscious, or sometimes as the 
unconscious, mind.’ It has long been known that the imperfec- 
tion of the memory we consciously retain of our past is only 
apparent. Stored within the psyche, but usually inaccessible 
and to be reached only by some stimulus of abnormal strength, 
is the whole record, without exception, of every experience the 
individual has ever passed through, every influence felt, and 
every impression received. ‘This fact asserts itself in delirium, 
under hypnosis, through some powerful mental shock, in 
insanity, and in dreams. It is of dreams that psycho-analysis 
has largely made use, and there seems something curiously 
revolutionary in the fact that, after being relegated to a position 
in which only superstition saw anything noteworthy in them, 
they should now be raised to a position of such great psycho- 
logical importance. ‘The interpretation of dreams holds in the 
minds of modern psychological experts a status hardly inferior 
to that enjoyed by it in the times of Pharaoh and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is not, however, with the future but with the past 
that the twentieth-century dream-interpreter concerns himself. 
He has ascertained that—as was implied in the earlier portion 
of this essay—the subconscious mind is not only an indelible 
record of individual experience, but also retains the impress of 
primeval impulses and tendencies which, so far from being 
outgrown as we fondly deem in civilised man, are still sub- 
consciously active and apt to break out in disconcerting strength 
at unexpected moments. It is common to say, after witnessing 
an outbreak of passion or sensuality in a person whom we 
deemed actuated by a high moral standard, “ How could he have 

1 Myers, who first advanced the hypothesis of its existence, called it the 
subliminal mind. 
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committed such and such an act or followed such and such a 
course of conduct ?” It was not the least like him. It was not 
the least like what he appeared to others and probably to 
himself, but it denoted part at any rate of what he really was, 
a hidden but true aspect of his actual self; and when no such 
evident manifestation occurs, these secret tendencies may yet 
find a kind of symbolic outlet in abnormal mental and bodily 
symptoms and in dreams. ‘The method of interpretation 
employed with regard to the latter is highly technical and 
somewhat complicated in detail; it can only be usefully 
employed by trained students of psychology and experts in 
psychotherapeutics. The point of relevancy to our present 
considerations lies wholly in the results attained, which have 
been too consistent and too definite to be set aside, and which 
show clearly the survival in civilised man of the present day of 
instincts and impulses of his savage and animal ancestry. 

Some of the conclusions based on these results, however, 
are more than questionable. By the discoverer of psycho- 
analysis, Dr Freud of Vienna, and the school of psychotherapy 
which he founded, the sexual element in human nature is far 
too exclusively dwelt upon. It is held to be present in almost 
every phase of human mentality, normal and abnormal, to 
affect every relationship in life, even that of parent and child 
and brother and sister—in fact, to be pre-eminent and active 
from the cradle to the grave. Such extreme conclusions pro- 
claim themselves as morbid, and they have probably arisen 
because all the first subjects of psycho-analysis were in a 
morbid condition either of body or mind or both. It is not 
wise to generalise from such premises alone; nor even when 
normally healthy subjects are also taken into account is there 
certainty with the Freudian school that knowledge of mental 
states, ascertained to be true in those whose conditions were 
pathological, has not unduly influenced the conclusions 
reached with regard to the healthy. It is the case that many 
psychologists of eminence have been unable to accept extreme 
Freudian conclusions. 

While giving due weight to this fact, however, it seems 
nevertheless to be true that sex has an earlier, a wider, and a 
more lasting influence upon the human psyche than we have 
been willing openly to acknowledge to ourselves, and this is 
where the mischief les. We have endeavoured to ignore instead 
of facing a conflict which exists between that higher nature 
which is the specifically human, and the lower animal nature 
which we have inherited through untold ages, and which is not 
evil in itself but evil in man when it is allowed to have the 
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predominance. After all, this inner conflict is nothing new. 
It was experienced and graphically described by St Paul two 
thousand years ago, and by many before and after him who 
have recognised that the battle-ground of the “ spirit” and the 
“flesh” is the human psyche. What modern psychology 
impresses upon us with fresh force is the danger of ignoring or 
trying to ignore this conflict. If we recognise it for what it is, 
we are forearmed, we know what we have to expect. If we 
try to hide it from ourselves, to pretend it does not exist, and 
call it by euphonious names, we drive it underground and 
confuse the whole issue ; we lay ourselves open to defeat by an 
insidious foe who gains strength from our insincerity, but half 
conscious probably, with ourselves. 

To be forearmed does not necessarily mean to be assured 
of victory. Indeed, the scientific forecast of human develop- 
ment appears to end in an impasse: “The regulation of the 
sex-instinct, despite the possibility of sublimation—that is, 
the fact that its energy, if not expended wholly in its own 
channels of expression, may function as a reinforcer of purely 
intellectual activities,—is regarded by a foremost psychologist 
as a perennial problem of which the difficulty increases with 
every forward step of civilisation and every increase of the 
control of far-sighted intelligence, over the more immediate 
promptings of human (animal) nature. There is a perpetual 
effort on the part of the intellect to frustrate the end for 
which the powerful sex-instinct exists, thus evidencing a 
fundamental disharmony of human nature which not only 
endangers the happiness of individuals of all times and places, 
but also threatens every advancing civilisation with stagna- 
tion and decay. . . . To weaken either factor of this discord 
would be fatal to humanity; the weakening of the instinct 
would mean the extinction of the race; the weakening of the 
intellect would mean the loss of human attributes and of all 
that renders human life of more value than the animals.” ! 

What is clearly wanted is a supreme unifying principle 
able to dominate and transform this “fundamental dis- 
harmony.” Psychology points to none such; but then no 
branch of science affords any final solution to any perplexity 
which its researches raise, Psychology is not peculiar here ; 
we must look elsewhere for a resolution of the problem set 
by the conflict between the sex-instinct and the growing 
intellect of man. 

The unifying principle of which we are in need is not to 
be found in either party to the struggle, but in that of which, 


1 M‘Dougall, Social Psychology, pp. 404-5. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 4. 51 
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because it transcends the phenomenal, science takes no cogni- 
sance, the spiritual element in human nature, that in which 
the silane of man to the Eternal Reality of the universe, 
named by us the Divine, consists. This unifying principle is 
not definable in words—that must be acknowledged at once; 
it cannot be adequately described in any human language; it 
can to some extent be expressed in a human life, as the life of 
Christ (and in a minor degree the lives of other great religious 
geniuses) testifies, and it can be experienced by normal indi- 
viduals and by communities also. It does not act in opposi- 
tion to nature; it acts through nature, which it can harmonise 
because it is the basis and sustainer of nature as well as its 
culmination. ‘This is the Christian solution to the sphinxian 
riddle formulated by modern psychology. ‘ Who shall deliver 
us from the body of this death ?” we cry with St Paul, meaning, 
as he did, from this bondage either to our animal or our 
intellectual nature; and his answer is ours: “I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘The Christ-life perpetuated 
in us is the victory which sets at rest the agonising conflict 
we experience, not by annihilating either combatant, but by 
giving to each due place and recognition, and by bringing 
both under control of that which alone has claim to be the 
reigning factor in man, the Divine life in him. 

In the light of this Christian solution to man’s agelong 
inner conflict (and, in the writer’s belief, modern psychology 
points in the same direction), the human psyche is neither 
a unit nor a duality, but an imperfectly developed wnity, a 
many in one, progressing with pain and difficulty towards that 
complete unification of all its various capacities, desires, and 
prerogatives in which alone a rightful proportion and entire 
satisfaction are to be found. 

Modern psychology is a comparatively new science; it 
cannot yet be supposed to have said the last word, even from 
its own standpoint, with regard to the function of the sex- 
instinct in human evolution, the inner significance of which 
is a matter which the intellect per se will never be able to 

rasp, because the intellect, as Bergson insisted, forms its 
judgments solely from without. Intuition, checked by the 
intellect, may some day carry us further, but the only 
adequate interpretation of this, as of so many other natural 
facts, will be attained by the spiritual illumination and uni- 
fication which are the common goal of both intuition and 
intelligence where human beings are concerned. 

There appears to be need for a caution against regarding 
the subconscious mind too exclusively as the record of animal 
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tendencies and impulses. In individuals the subconscious 
memory retains all the experiences and impressions of which 
the psyche has been the subject. Should not the racial 
record of which the individual psyche is, as it were, a com- 
pendium, be regarded from the ge of view of spiritual 
impressions also? Man has actually progressed; his present 
stage of evolution is in advance of that to which the sur- 
vival of the animal impulses in him points as having been 
his once, and to which their unchecked indulgence would 
cause a retrogression. ‘There have, therefore, already been 
victories of the “higher” over the “lower” nature; and the 
records of these and their results must be equally present in 
the subconscious mind with the animal records to which such 
prominence has been given. We should take courage from 
this consideration, which is in no sense weakened by the fact 
that the good impulses which we receive from that ever-active 
subconscious region of our mentality have a natural source. 
Their tendency is upwards and forwards, not downwards and 
backwards as in the case of the unregulated animal impulses ; 
and we may justly conclude that, if we have a hidden foe to 
reckon with, we have also an unsuspected friend whom it 
depends upon ourselves to reinforce. 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 
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RETREATS AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


THe Rev. CHARLES PLATER, S.J., M.A., 
Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, 


ENDLEss and bewildering has been the talk about social recon- 
struction. Theories abound. Society has been reconstructed 
—on paper—according to every conceivable ena It is 
becoming a sort of a game—and a game which is trying to 


the temper of people who are waiting to see something done. 
Yet, while many have been talking, some have been laying 

the foundations of a new order, and laying them, not in the 

air but in the hearts of men and women. It is a relief to turn 


to the record of their obscure but successful labour. 

Twelve years ago I wrote for the Hissert JOURNAL an 
account of the work of popular Retreats as I had seen them 
working in Belgium, and urged their introduction into this 
country. Immediately I began to receive sympathetic letters 
of encouragement and enquiry from clergymen and laymen 
of every denomination all over the world. Anglican Bishops 
and Nonconformist leaders assured me that they would take 
practical steps toset the work on foot. A prominent 
Australian citizen had the article reprinted and sent to every 
minister of religion, editor, and public man in the Common- 
wealth. Working-men, in particular, wrote with enthusiasm 
to say that here at last was a practical way of solving the 
social question. And in the Catholic Church these retreats 
have, as we shall see, actually been established on a large scale. 

It seems an opportune moment, then, for taking stock of 
the movement as it has developed in England since 1908. 
And if I confine myself to the retreats organised by the 
Society to which I belong, it is not because I underrate the 
excellent work done by others, but because I wish to describe 
only what I have myself seen. 

But first let us enquire why it is that this work of retreats 
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has such an important bearing on the problems of reconstruc- 
tion which agitate the world. 

In a word, it is because the retreat provides a sound moral 
basis for individual and social life. It not only presents a 
theory, a philosophy of life, but it impresses itself upon 
character, clarifies the moral vision, strengthens the will, 
exorcises the selfishness which is at the bottom of the mischief. 
The dynamic principles of spiritual life are not merely talked 
about: they are assimilated. The process is one of self- 
discipline, of spiritual adjustment. And this is ultimately the 
only way to secure social stability. Ideas are dynamic: get 
hold of them, assimilate them, and they become part of life 
influencing action. 

Society to-day threatens to fall to pieces. We cannot heal 
the breaches by Acts of Parliament or resolutions passed by 
societies. Our laws are discredited because our politics are 
suspect. They are evaded or flouted because men see no 
reason for observing them. Industry, commerce, finance, 
have become a struggle of hostile and largely demoralised 
forces. 

The evil is deep seated, and the remedy must go deep to 
meet it. We must bring home to individual men and women 
the sovereignty of the moral law and, as has been said so often 
of late, we must create “a new spirit.” 

But here is a psychological difficulty. People to-day are 
tired and restless. Their lives are full of anxiety. They are 
bewildered by the multitudinous and contradictory voices of 
very minor prophets. ‘They are, as many of them would put 
it, “fed up.” Is it possible to get them to give a hearing to any 
message, however salutary ? The noise of life is all against it. 

Get them away! Break the current of their working lives 
and superficial pleasures. Carry them off bodily for two or 
three days at least to a restful and attractive country house. 
Feed them well, and allow plenty of sleep. Tell them to drop 
worries, anxieties, regrets, plans—everything except the 
thought of God and their souls. Set before them the Christian 
philosophy of life, and let them look at it steadily. Then send 
them out with a new resolve and a high hope, peace in their 
hearts and the path of duty clear. 

That is what a retreat is, and it is eminently practical and 
effective.’ 


1 The actual organisation of these retreats, the methods of attracting people 
to them, the arrangement of the day, and similar matters need not be described 
again here. Some account of them may be found in my Retreats for the People 
(Sands & Co.). 
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The first permanent retreat house for men was established 
at Marple near Manchester in 1908. Occasional retreats had 
been organised in religious houses, but this was the first 
attempt to set aside a house for retreats and for nothing else. 
The opening retreat in May was attended by 14 men, in- 
cluding a carpenter, a bricklayer, a painter, some mill-hands, 
a solicitor’s clerk, a postmaster, and an alderman. By the 
end of 1909 nearly 700 men had made retreats in the house, 
and it became necessary to take a larger building. A move 
was accordingly made to Oakwood Hall, Romiley, a few 
miles away. Here the retreats have gone on ever since. ‘The 
war years, of course, brought down the numbers, but the 
average is steadily rising again. Last year the retreats were 
followed by 564 men. 

In 1912 a house was established at Osterley, near London. 
A series of three-day retreats at the week-ends made a very 
powerful impression on the business and professional men, 
the labourers, mechanics, and clerks, who attended them. ‘The 
various social classes fused in a most encouraging fashion when 
all these men found themselves facing the great realities. 
But for various reasons this London house has not attracted 
the great crowds which have thronged to the other centres. 

In June 1913 a third house was started on the Tyne, near 
Gateshead. In the first year we had 240 men, in the second 
nearly 400. The outbreak of war stopped the work com- 
sabes for the house was at once lent as a Red Cross 

ospital, where, in the years that followed, nine thousand 
wounded soldiers were tended. But the retreats were started 
again there last year at Easter, and before Christmas some 600 
Tynesiders had picked up the retreat habit again. 

It was actually during the war that one of the most 
important of the retreat houses was set going. Glasgow 
has an enormous Catholic population, and it had long been 
felt desirable to have retreats in the neighbourhood. A house 
was taken at Airdrie and opened in June 1915; before the end 
of the year it had provided retreats for 400 men. A more 
suitable house was taken at Bothwell in 1916. Hither the 
men have flocked at the rate of 1000 a year. Lack of 
bedrooms alone prevented the numbers from being very 
much larger. 

Thus we have four houses, all of them (with the exception 
of the London house) attracting a large and increasing number 


of men. But let me finish this dry and statistical record of |) 


the retreats for men by describing two war-time experiments, 
both rather significant in their way. 
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In July 1914, by the kindness of the Archbishop of Bir- 
mingham, two retreats for laymen were given at Oscott 
College, the diocesan seminary. They were attended by 84 
men, but it was quite evident that a very much larger number 
of men in the Birmingham district would gladly make a re- 
treat if they had a chance. Accordingly a number of “over- 
flow ” retreats were extemporised in a borrowed and none-too- 
large house at Edgbaston. How the men all fitted in is still 
a mystery to me. At one of these retreats we had 40: 
they slept on shakedowns in the attics, took their meals in a 
passage, overflowed from the chapel down the stairs. Not an 
ideal arrangement, but a proof of their earnestness. They 
were largely miners from Cannock and Chasetown, but in- 
cluded business and professional men from the city. These 
annual QOscott retreats and subsequent overflows went on 
during the war. By 1917 about 1100 men and boys had 
taken part. The work is now merged in a great permanent 
house of retreats at Edgbaston, a spacious mansion in Somer- 
set Road with a half a dozen acres of beautiful grounds. This 
retreat house is managed by nuns, and is unique in this 
respect that it provides retreats for groups of men and women 
alternately. 

The second war-time experiment was the provision of 
retreats for soldiers. ‘These were given first at the London 
retreat house, and subsequently at Oxford. A full account 
of them has been written elsewhere:’ here it must suffice to 
say that the men were taken mostly in small groups of ten 
or a dozen, and that some fifty groups were provided for. Of 
these retreats Fr. Martindale has written :— 


“If one result of the retreats should be more certain 
than another, it ought to be the ultimate conversion of 
the man who gives them. ‘They are a revelation of the 
very best qualities in human nature, and of the most 
varied, yet most direct, action of God upon the soul. 
God and the soul! Men come to retreat with their ideas, 


naturally enough, thrown out of perspective; some of 
them quite eclipsed, some just flickering through the 
mists of opinion and the illusions of experience, and with 
their will tired somewhat, suffering it to drift, to be 
pushed about by the intolerable business of life; feeling 
themselves middle-aged before their time, in spirit, that 
is, with no real independence of thought and choice, and 


1 Retreats for Soldiers, by Charles Plater and C, C. Martindale. Published 
by Harding & More, 119 High Holborn, 2s. 6d. net. 
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no ambition left. For such, a retreat drives their ideas 
into right order, and is a strong tonic for their will, so 
that they revive and seek to obtain the hundred per cent. 
from themselves, and to become real ‘self’ throughout, 
and no mere wisp of personality within the unreal 
cocoon, like Kipling’s ‘Tomlinson.’””—Retreats for Soldiers, 
pp. 29, 30. 


And now for some account of the retreats for women since 
1908. ‘That women as well as men need retreats is obvious, 
and the need is all the more urgent in these days when women 
are playing such an important part in social and civic life. 
As a matter of fact it was for women that these retreats were 
first organised in England on any large scale. Cardinal 
Vaughan, then Bishop of Salford, introduced the Cenacle 
nuns into Manchester as early’ as 1888, and established them 
in London in 1899; they started a third house, in Liverpool, 
in 1909; a fourth, at Grayshott, in 1918. At these houses a 
very large number of women and children make retreats 


annually ; at Liverpool, for instance, the record for 1918 was 
as follows: 


604 girls, 694 business girls, 70 mothers, 49 ladies, 
50 secondary school girls, 580 boys. ‘Total, 1997. 


A number of convents organise occasional retreats for 
women. Thus in London alone retreats for working girls 
are provided at a dozen centres for the August Bank Holiday 
week-end, Friday evening till Tuesday morning ; the girls all 
declare that they know of no holiday so restful and helpful as 
a retreat. 

Altogether, in the houses which we have mentioned, 
probably about 10,000 Catholics make annual retreats, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. This is worth bearing in 
mind, for it shows at least that there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty in getting people to bury themselves for two or three 
days when once they realise the advantage of it. 

But we need not pay too much attention to numbers. 
The tendency of a retreat is to form an élite in every class, 
to leaven the mass of the unthinking and selfish world. 

More and more does one become convinced that this is 
the only way to mould public opinion. Get a group of 
thoroughly convinced men, with their ideals clear and their 
wills set, and they will inspire the rest. So many priests have 
told me that it has made all the difference in their parishes 
having even half a dozen men who have been in retreat. A 
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retreat makes talkers into workers, and fussy, self-important 
workers into quiet, unselfish workers. 

It must not be thought that the aim and purpose of 
retreats is to promote social reform or improve material con- 
ditions. Such is not the case. If it were the case, these 
retreats would probably be much less effective in promoting 
social reform than they actually are. You do not hear much 
about housing or infant welfare in a retreat; but a retreat is 
more likely to stir up a sense of responsibility in face of these 
en than would be stirred up by a conference which 

ealt with them exclusively. 

A retreat puts man right with God, and consequently 
with himself and with his fellow-men. All good things follow 
from this: the inner man is set in order, the great purpose of 
life unfolded, duty is faced joyously, slackness and selfishness 
are conquered by love. 

In a word, it is because the retreat is supernatural that it 
is so effective. Man is lifted on to a higher plane. 

The following words were spoken, not by a recluse, but by 
a prominent American manufacturer who had just made his 
first retreat :— 


“JT am getting old now, and I have taken part in 
many movements in my time, but never in one so 
inspiring and invigorating as this. Other movements 
were outward to the world; this is inward to the heart 
and spirit. I feel for the first time, as it were, unfolded 
and revealed to myself, with the inner man set in order 
and eyes that look out and see straight. It is, indeed, 
a wonderful awakening. Life has new perspectives and 
new values, and the spirit breathes free and is refreshed. 
Talk of science and progress ; here we have the science 
and progress of life itself, where the logic of right living 
is made as clear and as forceful as the logic of right 
thinking. My friends, this is the one great movement 
of our day.”* 


“ Invigorating”; yes, that is just the word. One is struck 
by the number of times the idea recurs in letters from those 
who have made retreats. Father Martindale* quotes some 
examples :— 


From an Australian soldier: “Ive been talking 
about the retreat to X, and we both found the same 


1 Quoted in Retreats for the People, p, 179, 
2 Retreats for Soldiers, pp. 30, 31. 
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thing. We feel we’ve got more physical vitality since 
we came.” 

“T put more buck into everything.” 

“T did feel what you called middle-aged ; the war 
had tired me inside: now I’m full out for things.” 


The results of these retreats are surprisingly durable. Men 
will write years afterwards to say how a certain retreat shifted 
their whole outlook on life and gave them guiding lines. 
There may have been ee and falls, discouragement and 
clouds, but the men knew how to deal with them. They had 
the principles of the spiritual life inside them: the retreat had 
not been a mere burst of emotion. 

These principles issue into very practical work for the 
betterment of the world. It has been through these retreats 
that the Catholic Social Guild has won so many of its study- 
club members—young working-men from the industrial centres 
who, without any thought of self-advancement, give up their 
evenings after a hard day’s work, to mastering social science 
and economic history and the moral principles of social reform. 
They look upon such study as direct service of God and their 
neighbour ; they tackle it with courage in spite of immense 
difficulties, and they strive to apply in workshop and factory 
the principles which they have assimilated. They think for 
themselves and are proof against the clap-trap which sweeps 
away the indolent-minded. Such men are a steadying in- 
fluence in the community. 

As for the relations between employers and employed, it 
is evident that nothing can adjust them so satisfactorily as a 
retreat made in common. ‘That relation has to be humanised ; 
but how can it be humanised unless it is made supernatural ? 
Efforts are being made to “ bring masters and men together ” ; 
but there is not much prospect of bringing them together on 
the purely economic ground. So long as both are simply out 
for all they can get, the disastrous tug-of-war will continue, 
and apparent concessions, extorted by fear or force, will be 
recouped at someone else’s expense. 

Again, it is suggested that employers and employed should 
live their lives sat take their amusements together; idyllic 
pictures are painted for us of institutes in industrial districts 
where the various classes should meet round the billiard-table 
or at the improving lecture and drown their economic differences 
in the festive tea-pot. That is all charming, but how many 
of either side evens feed really comfortable? How long would 
it last? It would be what Aristotle calls “a watery friend- 
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ship,” and the harmony (if not the tea-pot) would speedily be 
broken, wnless the minds of both sides had previously been 
attuned to the situation. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more natural, un- 
conscious, spontaneous, than the instant friendship among 
men of different classes who meet in a retreat. It is onl 
comparable to the breaking-down of social barriers which took 
place, in moments of stress, during the war, and, like this, has 
the whole weight of custom and class-tradition against it. 
When a group of men are staring at eternity, grappling with 
a consciousness of sin, feeling at the same moment their utter 
nothingness and their unspeakable worth as sons of God,—well, 
they are not likely to be severed from one another by differ- 
ences between their respective balances at the bank. 

The short after-dinner recreations during a retreat are a 
revelation of how simple and rea] men can be with each other. 
There is no forced hilarity, but a joyous lightheartedness. The 
atmosphere is that of the Fvoretti rather than of a Public 
Meeting for Improving the Relations between Employers and 

ere is a picture of a retreat supplied by a well-known 
doctor : 


“ Have you ever heard of Christian Democracy? I 
believe there are books written about it. But if you 
wish to see it alive, in operation, you must join one of 
these parties. For here was the brotherhood of man. 
We gathered together; we talked seriously on serious 
things. But we also told funny stories and laughed 
hugely at them. We had fine arguments, about nothing, 
leading to nowhere, as every good argument should. 
And when we tired of talking all at once, we split up 
into little parties, and the professional man and the 
working-man, the manufacturer and the mechanic, the 
gentleman at large and the docker, walked side by side 
and opened their hearts to each other.”* 


Or again, take the social evils one by one—drink, dis- 
honesty, impurity. conjugal infidelity, betting and gambling, 
selfishness, pride, and the rest,—how are you going to deal 
with them? If you regard them primarily as social evils, you 
may multiply prisons and asylums and punitive laws and in- 
formation, but you will not check the flood. For it issued from 
the individual heart, and only by quickening the individual 
conscience and stiffening the individual character will you 


1 Retreats for the People, p. 190. 
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rescue society. A man grappling with a drunkard’s habits 
will need a stronger motive for self-control than is furnished 
by statistics about the national drink bill. One who is 
devoured by sexual passion needs more oe is provided 
by a paper read at a medical congress. Even the merely 
listless and indolent may not find a sufficient spur to action 
in the Utopia-vision of the social reformer ; and the prospect 
of national bankruptcy or general anarchy will not always be 
enough to keep a workman from slacking, an employer from 
exploiting. 

But an earnest retreat does, as a matter of fact, reach 
down to these centres of disintegration in the moral life. I 
speak of what I have seen, not a few times but in many 
hundreds of cases. Long-standing habits of drink or impurity 
are subdued—sometimes by a sudden strong, heroic blow, 
sometimes after a long and courageous struggle. The irresolute 
are shown how to make up their own minds. The apathetic 
find a dominant interest, an ideal which pulls together all their 
dormant energies. The self-centred are shown a means of 
escape. Taken merely on its human side the process of a 
retreat is soundly scientific ; the Ignatian method of “ Spiritual 
Exercises ” is a very carefully considered soul discipline. 

And surely there is need of discipline, of guidance, of 
scientific treatment in the enormously complex and unspeak- 
ably important life of the soul. For lack of it, what religion 
there is in this country tends to go off into arid speculation on 
the one hand or vague emotionalism on the other. God is 
the God of order and life in the supernatural as well as in the 
natural order. To neglect His laws in either sphere is to 
invite disaster. How often disasters are due to lack of know- 
ledge, we cannot guess ; but we all meet them with distressing 
frequency. What needless perplexities, what unnecessary dis- 
couragements, what futile friction, what cruel burdens imposed 
on men by their own ignorance or that of their would-be 
guides! No practical business man would suffer his temporal 
affairs to get into a ruinous muddle for lack of method ; why, 
then, not import some method into the spiritual lives of the 
bewildered who need guidance? We have seen lately an 
enormous demand for such mind-training as will make men 
efficient in business or public life. It would be interesting 
to compare in detail the methods in popular use with the 
methods of St Ignatius’ Hvercises, to which, it may be, some 
of them owe not a little. 

« But why not go straight to God, following His spirit ?” 
Yes, but what is thought to be His spirit may be the delusions 
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of self-love. The director clears away impediments and then— 
stands aside. Nothing is more clear than that, as a retreat 
roceeds, God is taking the men into His own hands and 
eading them by His own ways. 

Here is the goal of the retreat—loving self-surrender to 
the God who made and redeemed us. There is the key to the 
complexities of life, to the mystery of suffering, to the social 
problem. That gives meaning and worth to the monotonies 
of life and opens out unsuspected vistas to the discouraged 
and the suffering. 

Such, then, is the contribution made by these retreats 
towards social reconstruction. They set in right order the 
life of man—first the inner life, then the outer. They deal 
with the human heart which has been the source of all the 
mischief, and they deal with it delicately, firmly, skilfully. 
They do not cram opinions down unwilling throats, like 
Thrasymachus in the Republic: they lead men gently from 
the shadows of the cave into the light of the sun. 


CHARLES PLATER. 


Oxrorp. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.--The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


RELIGION AND THE CHURCHES. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1920, p. 534.) 


Tue striking paper on this subject by Dr Henry Preserved Smith demands 
the serious attention of the Churches. It affords a strong confirmation 
of the facts so forcibly brought out in the book The Army and Religion 
reviewed in the January number of this Journal. Here we have from 
religious workers both in the English and American armies the testimony 
that ‘the Churches have never gained the interest and enthusiasm of eight 
out of ten of the generation just coming to maturity.” “The majority of 
men have no clear idea of what the Christian religion is.” True, these 
enquiries as to religion were made with regard to men engaged in the war ; 
but this is not material. Dr Smith says, “The fact alleged is no less 
ominous because it is chronic instead of acute. Indeed, it is more so. 
If it were due to the war, we might hope that it would disappear with 
the coming of peace. As a chronic state of affairs it must alarm all to 
whom religion is the chief concern in human life.” 

These enquiries fit in with the fact, which statistics establish, that only 
some ten to fifteen per cent. of the population are found within our churches 
and chapels. Dr Smith rightly draws a distinction between religion and 
organised religion, and he defines organised religion as “the religion that 
has taken form in the several Churches.” This really touches the root of 
the matter, and indicates the region in which all the trouble arises—the 
forms, dogmas, creeds in which the Churches express and propagate religion. 
It is here that the leaders of religion are so smitten with blindness and fail 
to discern the signs of the times. 

In The Army and Religion it is stated, “There is a surprising unity 
of testimony that the men as a whole believe that the Churches are out of 
touch with reality and out of touch with ordinary humanity. They think 
them irrelevant to the real business of their lives, antiquated in their ideas 
and methods, and wanting in vitality and conviction. ‘There is little or 
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no life in the Church at all, it is an antiquated and decaying institution, 
standing by dogmas expressed in archaic language and utterly out of touch 
with modern thought and living experience.” 

And this is not the view of any one section of the men, for we are told 
“there is a surprising unity of testimony that the mass as a whole” believe 
this. It is stated that “many are asking for a new theology.” Yes, and 
nothing is given them but the old. ‘“'The Atonement, the Divinity of 
Christ, justification by faith, they consider are no concern of theirs.” 

All this relates to “ pena si ” religion. What is the testimony with 
regard to “unorganised ” religion—character and conduct, the religion of 
the masses outside the Churches? One of the witnesses says, “I have been 
puzzled often to find men of no profession of religion exhibit such an 
unselfish, brave, kind, and just spirit to an extent not seen in professing 
Christians. Taking the whole moral achievement of our armies in four 
years of war, we must surely feel that along a great and difficult range of 
virtues they have raised the standards of the whole nation. They have 
exalted devotion to duty, sacrifice, and brotherhood. The wonderful 
spirit displayed in the war is Christian and God-inspired.” 

Dr Smith says, “The young man of to-day has little interest or 
enthusiasm for organised religion, and we now begin to see why this is so. 
Organised religion suffers from accretion of dogma. The formulas which 
have resulted from past controversies cling to it and hamper its activities.” 

In truth the new wine is with us, but the leaders will persist in using 
the old bottles. Happily the old bottles are bursting, but it is a long 

rocess, and atte much of the new wine is spilled and wasted. Who 
will supply the new bottles, and where are they to come from? Ah! he 
will be a wise man who can solve that problem. If the leaders of the 
Churches, instead of employing their powers to buttress up the old, would 
use them to construct new forms that would meet the religious wants of the 
age, what fruitful work it would be! P. E. Vizarp. 


Lonpon. 


“EVANGELISM OLD AND NEW.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1920, p. 581.) 


Tue article by the Rev. A. T. Cadoux on “ Evangelism Old and New” 

presents with force and clarity a point of view which prevailed, say, fifty 

years ago, and that which finds favour in thoughtful minds to-day ; but 

the writer surely posits an antithesis where none exists—or, at least, by 

silence, suggests a state of things in the after-life which must necessarily be 

salty foreign to his thought. ‘The driving power of the older preaching 


no doubt came, in a measure, from the preacher’s belief in unending 
torments; but the modern evangelist, while eliminating the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, is not thereby constrained to forego the sanction of 
pains and penalties for ill-spent days. The hell of orthodoxy conflicts 
with modern notions of righteousness and compassion, and has therefore 
become much less terrifying, much less deterrent, than the newer con- 
ception of a future where the judge exacts payment to the uttermost 
farthing, where sowing and reaping are inalienably correlated, where the 
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anguish may be acute, but where the wrongdoer admits his liabilities and 
would not, if he could, escape the just reward of his deeds, knowing 
that only through such purgatorial pain can entrance to the upward 
path be gained. 

The fear of hell need not be regarded as an obsolete incentive to 
nobler living, for the hells pictured by those “travellers” who have 
returned are indeed awe-inspiring and ruthless in the inexorable logic of 
their discipline. The “place prepared” has been prepared by the man 
himself; in every pang he may recognise an inevitable sequence to 
thoughts, words, cm deeds remembered as part of his earthly equipment. 
The punishment is not enforced from without, but is the ated fruitage 
of a life lived in rebellion against the Divine laws; and the only chance 
of restoration lies in a voluntary, a joyful, acceptance of the pain—in a 
realisation that each throb of agony is the outcome of some special sin 
and, owing to this acceptance, is doing its remedial work. The duration 
of the suffering may be long or short according to the attitude of the 
sufferer ; it may conceivably be eternal if his will continue in opposition 
to God’s; but there is no such thing as divine condemnation to endless 
misery ; if such a condition exists, it is self-inflicted. 

The preacher of to-day will, as Dr Cadoux truly says, “think rather 
of the hatefulness of sin than of its punishment,” will dwell on its inherent 
antagonism to the Divine scheme and on the necessity for a Divine sacri- 
fice and sharing in the consequences of transgression; but he need not 
throw aside a potent aid for arousing sinful consciences. As the hatefulness 
of sin is not apprehended by the soul steeped in sin, a lower appeal must 
be made—the appeal to fear,—and the élan of the old Evangelism may be 
preserved, alongside broader thought which refuses to worship a Deity 
who could sentence finite beings to infinite tortures. The “necessary 
stimulant” remains if only the clergy will acquaint themselves with what 
is familiar to those who read the literature of psychic research. 

The writer of the article also remarks that “the picture of heaven is 
not nearly so moving as that of hell”: we agree, if heaven be pictured as 
_ @ place where “ congregations ne’er break up and Sabbaths have no end”; 
but the newer knowledge portrays it as a place of infinite attraction, full 
of interest and vast possibilities, where every talent can be developed, 
every intellectual desire be gratified, all loving, serviceable activities have 
free scope. Were such a heaven presented from our pulpits, the hearers 
would * allured by its beauty, its sweet reasonableness; while the com- 
panion picture of a state of remedial purgation, where the punishment 
accurately fits the crime, would inonael itself to common sense and love 
of fair dealing, and the preacher will not lack material for soul-appalling 
descriptions of the horrors which must be endured by those who choose 
the ways of death. 

One would like to know if Dr Cadoux really means his article to carry 
the implication that a disbelief in eternal punishment involves a disbelief 
in any after-world penalties ; because if he does not so mean, if the cleans- 
ing fires of retributive justice will furnish effective texts for the evangelist 
though the word “ everlasting” be deleted, then his argument would seem, 
in some respects, to fail in relevancy. Brera Fintay. 
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“EUCLID, NEWTON, AND EINSTEIN.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1920, p. 425.) 


I reap with much interest the article on “ Euclid, Newton, and Einstein,” 
and should like to ask the author whether certain experiments have been 
tried which I have not seen referred to in any of the articles upon the 
subject. The starting-point, as the article explains, is the discovery that 
the speed of light measured across the presumed “ ether stream,” compared 
with that in the line of it, shows no indication of the presumed “ ether 
stream.” Then various explanations of this fact become possible, such 
as the contraction of all distance measurements in the one direction as 
compared with the other. 

I would ask, Has the matter been investigated by measuring the speed 
of light in the two opposite directions over the same course, in the direct 
line of the prt ether stream? ‘This would eliminate such possible 
explanations as the above, for clearly the distance over the same space is 
the same in both directions, and any difference in result would be directly 
due to the motion through the ether. There are, I know, many difficulties 
in doing this measurement, as compared with the measurement on the 
double journey, going and returning, but still i is possible (space forbids 
discussion of at tie here). If this method show the existence of the 
ether stream, then it is established, and one of the explanations of its 
non-appearance on the transverse course becomes necessary; but if this 
eliked alec show no evidence of it, then we are left with only the three 
other possibilities—namely (1) there is no ether, (2) the ether near the earth 
is carried along with the earth, (3) the velocity of light is dependent partly 
upon the motion of its source. 

There is another test that can be applied, and that is the measurement 
of light from a star that is sometimes approaching the earth and some- 
times receding from it. This may have been tried ; but, as I have not seen 
it mentioned in any paper on the subject, I ask for information. If the 
light from such a star is found to be the same, independent of the motion 
of the star, while yet the speed of light near the earth’s surface is the 
same in every direction relative to the earth, showing no ether stream, 
then it is certain that the ether exists, and is being carried along with the 
earth; for the light, having traversed the space between, has taken on a 
component due to the motion of the earth, when coming into the region of 
the earth. 

If, on the other hand, the speed of light from such a star is dependent 
on the motion of the star, then either there is no ether, in the sense that 
has hitherto been supposed, or else wave propagation through it depends 
upon the movement of the source, which latter seems improbable, as 
pointed out in the article, and would throw us back to the other 
alternative, involving the projectile theory of light—which also seems 
improbable, because as the article also remarks, the evidence for the wave 
theory is so strong. But it is not absolutely impossible that both the 
wave theory and the projectile theory of light may be true. The pro- 
jectiles might oscillate as they travel, and so produce a wave motion which 
i satisfy all the phenomena of light. It will be asked, What could 
make the particles continue oscillating? The reply is: That same force, 
whatever it be, that ties them together, when they are in the molecule. 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 4. 52 
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If the stream of projected particles be tied together by an elastic force, 
they will continue to oscillate as they follow one after the other with the 
same period that they had at the start. This idea would lead on to many 
more, which it would be out of place to discuss until one has the result 
of the two experiments concerning which I ask for information. 

G. A. Sexton. 


DR BROAD’S REPLY. 


In reply to Mr Sexton’s questions the following remarks may be made : 

(i) (a) If the velocity of light is to be measured by observations of the 
times when a beam leaves A and when it reaches B, a different point, we 
must know beforehand that the clocks at A and B are going at the same 
rate and that they agree in their zeros. Even if they agreed when together 
at A, it would be most unsafe to assume that they would continue to do 
so when one is moved to B. Agreement would therefore have to be tested 
when the clocks were in situ for the experiment; this could only be done 
by light signals ; and such signals only constitute a criterion of. sameness 
of rate and of zero when we make definite assumptions about the velocity 
of light. Thus an experiment of the kind suggested would involve a 
circular argument if used to settle the question of the connexion between 
the observed velocity of light and the motion of the observer and his 
instruments in the ether. 

(5) Even if this difficulty could be avoided, I think it is certain that no 
direct measurement of the velocity of light would be capable of detecting 
such relatively small differences as would be involved in the composition 
of the velocity of the earth in its orbit with that of light in the ether. 
The latter velocity is so enormously greater than the former that the 
composition of the two could only affect the resultant velocity by an 
amount below the limits of experimental errors. 

(ii) The same theoretical difficulty certainly, and the same practical 
difficulty probably, apply to all such attempts at settling the question, and 
therefore to the proposed experiment with the light from a star when 
a and when receding. Dr F. W. Aston of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, who has kindly answered some questions that I have put to 
him in connexion with Mr Sexton’s letter, says that the practical difficulty 
due to the comparatively small velocity of the earth might be overcome by 
using instead Positive Rays, which consist of particles moving with a velocity 
of about 10’ cm. per sec. But he also says, and I agree, that the argument 
would still be circular, because of the difficulty about the test for sameness - 
of rate and of zero in clocks at different places. 

(iii) There is no theoretical objection to a combination of the undulatory 
and the emission theories, such as Mr Sexton suggests, if this be found 
necessary to explain the facts. In Lane’s book, Das Relativititsprinzip 
(Vieweg), it is said that W. Ritz attempted to meet the Michelsen-Morley 
difficulty by an emission theory. Full references are given in § 2, 
note 13, p. 266, of Lane’s book. I have not read Ritz’s work, neither has 
Dr Aston; but if Mr Sexton cares to pursue the subject, he will find Ritz’s 
first contribution (according to Lane) in Ann. de chim. et de phys., xiii. 
145, 1908. He also ap to have written in Arch. de Genéve, xvi. 209, 
1908; Scientia, 5, 1909; and his Gesammelte Werke, pp. 427 and 447. 
The other relevant literature will be found in Lane at the page indicated 
above. C. D. Broan. 
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“SURVIVAL AND MONADOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1920, p. 495.) 


I wis to offer an observation or two with regard to the view expressed by 
Bishop Mercer, in his statements that “ the supposed gap between matter 
and mind is fast closing” and that “the true line of advance, on the score 
oP perme would be to discover the ‘ psychical’ nature of what we now 

si & ” 

When we speak of matter we describe things only so far as they are 
material. So when we say that matter can think, we speak as though 
materiality were the same as thought. When we speak of conscious being, 
we are describing things only so far as they are conscious. So when we 
say that a conscious being can be in space, we are speaking as though con- 
sciousness were the same as materiality. Such statements seem to confuse 
the two qualities. The only truth in the alleged opposition of spirit and 
matter is that the attributes of spirituality and materiality are distinct 
from each other, just as redness and greenness, closely connected as they are, 
cannot be said to be identical. The truth is merely that of qualitative 
distinction. But the system which is made up of the human mind and 
the human body is one of which both sets of characteristics can be pre- 
dicated. This complex entity has the two aspects of consciousness and 
extension. Only, these aspects should not be confused with each other. 
It is not correct to say that the person, meaning by this the conscious 
being which forms one side of the twofold system, is extended. It would 
be as absurd to say that the body is conscious. The former would be to 
speak of consciousness as though it were extension ; the latter would be to 
speak of extension as though it were consciousness. There is no reason, 
however, why the same entity should not be both conscious and material. 
There is no gap between matter and mind in the sense that both material 
and mental characteristics cannot be ascribed to the same complex entity. 
What is physical may also be psychical. And what is psychical may also 
be physical. Only the physical as such must not = confused with 
the psychical as such, nor vice versa. 

t seems to me that the difficulties belonging to the question of the 
relation between mind and body spring largely from confusing qualitative 
distinctness with non-connectedness, W. Powe 


Hircuin. 


IS CHRIST ALIVE TO-DAY? 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1920, p. 361.) 


A courteous critic has read this article and asks, “ But (as an argument) is 
it convincing ?” and tacitly offers his own conclusion that it is not. Far 
more emphatically would I answer, “No, and never will be.” I am aware 
that such writing as mine, in as far as it deals with argument, resembles 
the sermon of the preacher in Browning’s immortal Chapel on the Common, 
where the unwonted listener heard many strange assertions, “ Each proof 
abundantly convincing, To those who were convinced before,”—but not in 
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any other case. So it is to this day; the sphere of perception is not 
intellectual only, and cannot be dealt with on that level only. To hold 
that Garment’s Hem means the light but sure touch of a new range of 
conviction, to which words are almost inapplicable. It is like a breath of 
fragrance you labour in vain to describe; like the brilliant sparkle on a 
heavy wave, the instant it assumes a certain angle with regard to the sun; 
like the stirring of the seed under the clod, which changes potential into 
actual life ; like an instinct that will not be denied, telling us what is 
supremely good in Art. It is like a score of other such impressions that 
convey a confidence of truth to the soul, and then poor clumsy words come 
halting and trailing after, doing their best to skdiaitiide that which is 
already known. Their use lies in showing that, given the sum-total of the 
conditions, the conclusion does not contradict reason. The fragrance is 
not an illusion, seeing that thousands of others, widely scattered over time 
and space, have perceived it also, the sparkle is not arbitrary, but obeys 
certain foretold statements of cause and effect ; the miracle of germination 
will always take place if the same circumstances are repeated; and the 
appreciation of Art, though almost impossible to define, has a solid basis 
in truth. Here are four hasty black-board drawings, each one indicating 
an objective reality behind the subjective appeal, and yet I doubt if they 
are the least use unless that of which they are the inadequate symbol is 
already known. 

Turning to the stores of enlightenment hidden in the ancient East, I 
speak with diffidence because I have read but little. Every one of us 
would, I believe, be willing to submit the worth of a religion to the test 
of ethics. The eyes of the worshipper of Krishna may “light up with 


holy love”; but does he go away a better man? When the worshipper 
of Christ has reached this stage, he eer does so. Even Gautama 


Buddha, the beautiful heart, the Prince Pitiful of the world, seems to have 
but a poor effect on his followers of to-day. He took on his heart the 
suffering of our race; Christ went deeper and dealt with its sin, therefore 
dynamic power attends belief in Him, which fails in the case of Buddha. 
The divine power is (as far as my experience goes) individual only, and 
has a tendency to fade and die down when applied to a community, a 
nation, or the social order of the world. e like to talk about “a 
Christian State,” ‘a world-wide-society founded by Christ,” or even “ the 
vision of a universe lit up by the glory of the Spirit of God.” There may 
be help in these thoughts as aspirations and hopes, but we have sadly to 
confess that they in no wise represent the facts of to-day. They are held 
in reserve for a future, distant but bright and beckoning, when “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” But the power in the individual is boundless, and they can 
be found by the thousand. 

Let me here turn for a moment to a slighter matter, and deal with what 
a second critic calls “incorrect scientific statements” put forward in my 
illustration about the moon and the tides. Let me say in one word that 
the scantiness of the outline is intentional. It is not due to ignorance. 
It so chances that I know that the moon pulls the earth out of the ideal 
orbit, that the sun causes a fraction of the tides, and that water rises high 
in a capillary tube; also I know the double connotation of the word 
“Jaw.” Yet for all these admissions I reassert that earthward gravitation 
is a “law of Nature,” and that, until the invisible moon were put forward 
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as an hypothesis, the raised belt of water certainly would appear to defy 
that law ; moreover, when that hypothesis was adduced, it would be fully 
within the scope of a mathematical genius, like Lord Kelvin, to disentangle 
the influence on the water of the obvious sun from the far larger amount 
that would go to the credit of the unknown moon. I have no wish to 
wrangle over details, but I desire to make it clear that it was not my 
intention to give with one hand a somewhat intricate lecture on gravita- 
tion, while drawing attention to a great spiritual lesson with the other. 
Experience has taught me that a black-board drawing is the better for 
having but few lines, so long as these lines convey the main truth, and 
that touching and retouching detract from its merit as an explanatory 
illustration. 

Let me revert in closing to the main theme. I do not wish to appear 
to inflict any article of the Creed on another mind by the force of 
authority, for we are single and individual wills and we each must bear 
our own burden of decision. But I would once more suggest that those 
who are bewildered should consult the “two or three Witnesses” presented 
to them. Faith, in these difficult times, may waver and vibrate on its 
pedestal ; but it need not be overthrown, and we may learn to say with the 
child Zinsendorf, “ Wenn es auch einen anderen Gott giebt, so bleibe ich 
bei dem Herrn Jesu.” Consrance L., Maynarp. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


THe Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


In The American Journal of Theology (April, PR. 180-190), Mr J. B. 
Pratt asks, “Can Theology be made an Empirical Science?” The answer 
is in the negative, and the reason given amounts to the claim that the 
knowledge of God does not present the fact of God to us as a scientific 
fact, but simply as the result of inference and interpretation. It is 
argued, against Professor D. C. Macintosh’s recent book on Theology as 
an Empirical Science, that the historical revelation in Jesus, for example, 
rests on historical data, not on data such as an empirical science demands ; 
that the evidence of Christian experience! presents us with data of psycho- 
logy ; and that the mystic’s claim to a direct intuition of God as Reality 
involves an object or Presence to be apprehended, which, as “the mystics 
testify, has no definite qualities by which it can be made communicable 
or identifiable.” The theory of knowledge which underlies a paper like 
this requires closer analysis, however. And the possibility of verifying 
the experience of God may be developed along larger lines, as indeed is 
done by Mr C. C. J. Webb in the second volume of his Gifford Lectures, 
entitled, Divine Personality and Human Life (Allen & Unwin). By 
“a personal God” Mr Webb means “a God with whom a personal 
relation is possible for his worshippers.” He has reached this point in 
the first series, and now starts from the position that the supreme level 
of religious experience implies a spiritual life which takes the form of per- 
sonal intercourse. Can this be verified? Mr Webb sets himself to answer 
the question by applying the principle to the economic, the scientific, the 
zsthetic, the moral, the political, and the religious life, in a series of 
chapters which vary in convincing power, but which are invariably sug- 
gestive and ingenious, particularly that _ the moral life. After dealing 
with Kant’s exposition of reverence and conscience, for example, he con- 
cludes by asking, “Is not our only way of escape from the embarrassment 
created by the presence in us of this implanted sentiment of reverence 
for what, though bound up with our personality, is yet, as the object 
of our reverence, distinguished from it, the frank recognition of a Personal 
God . . . who is not only immanent but nennnetbeh, with whom a 


1 Mr D. M., Baillie (Expositor, January, pp. 64-77) criticises, from a more positive 
standpoint, the radical empiricism of James and Hoffding, as witness to the real theology 
of Christian experience. 
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relation only to be described as personal is possible, and is, in the ex- 

rience of Religion, actually ee The lectures in which he defends 
his position against naturalism and absolute idealism are most acute, and 
he makes out a good case for the right, as he says, “to accept far more 
simply and less grudgingly than did Kant the testimony of religious 
experience.” Few Gifford Lectures have given the theologian a more 
. contribution for the philosophical justification of his faith 
in 

The second volume of the History of Religions (T. & T. Clark), 
which Dr G. F. Moore has just published in the International Theo- 
logical Library, deals with Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
There are obvious advantages in handling these three together. But the 
difficulty of the task remains, and it is to Dr Moore’s credit that he has 
— to preserve not only objectivity but proportion in his well- 
considered survey. “J’ai eu soin d’avertir plusieurs fois,” says Voltaire, 
“qu’on ne doit pas juger les grands hommes que par leurs chefs-d’ceuvre.” 
So with the great religions. Dr Moore begins by explaining that he 
judges each religion by its most intelligent and devout representatives, 
even although they are always in a minority. His treatment proves that 
he has ated up to his —- We have here a succinct historical 
sketch of each religion, which is compact and comprehensive without 
being dull. To take only one point, from the section on Hebrew religion. 
He notes how the stories of the Creation imply a “ vegetarian golden age,” 
and that simultaneously the early prophets in the eighth century refused 
to shut their eyes to a combination of flourishing religion and social 
oppression. They “were moved to indignation by the wrongs of the 
oppressed and the decadence of morals, and believed that God must be 
as indignant as they were at such doings.” Now, in the Revue de Théo- 
logie et de Philosophie (pp. 237-256), M. Antonin Causse also shows how 
the prophets protested against the higher civilisation of the monarchy 
in Israel as an impious declension from the theocratic communism and 
simple life of the patriarchs. Israel’s soul turned back to the golden 
past, when there were neither kings nor temples. ‘ Dans les jours de 
puissance politique et de splendeur profane, elle gardait la nostalgie 
des temps primitifs.” Not only eccentric sects like the Rechabites, but 

rophets tike Amos and Hosea, and redactors of the old documents, 
boldly reverted to the utopia of a society where life was simple and 
brotherly. The huge empires of the East rested on the toil and 
slavery of the unnumbered poor, but in Israel alone the voice of protest 
was heard, the plea of —_ for the oppressed, and the recognition of 
rights possessed by the humble. The autumn number of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature (1919) is almost exclusively devoted to one prophet, 
Isaiah, and mainly in connection with the literary structure of the Seah, 
Dr Kemper Fullerton reconstructs i. 10-20 and ii. 6-21; like Professor 
G. B. Gray, he develops Marti’s view of the latter passage, on the ground 
that “it permits one of the noblest poems of the master stylist of the Old 
Testament to stand out in something like its pristine splendour and im- 
pressiveness, Isaiah’s Dies Irae.” In some general notes, Dr J. P. Peters 
(pp. 88f.) argues for xi. 1-8 as Isaianic; Mr Moses Buttenwieser (pp. 
94-112) upholds the view that the author of Isa. xl.-lv. resided not in 
Babylonia but in Palestine; and Dr H. G. Mitchell (pp. 113-128) 
analyses the “Servant of Yahweh” sections, as M. J. Touzard does, from 
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LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


In The American Journal of Theology (April, PP. 180-190), Mr J. B. 
Pratt asks, “Can Theology be made an Empirical Science?” The answer 
is in the negative, and the reason given amounts to the claim that the 
knowledge of God does not present the fact of God to us as a scientific 
fact, but simply as the result of inference and interpretation. It is 
argued, against Professor D. C. Macintosh’s recent book on Theology as 
an Empirical Science, that the historical revelation in Jesus, for example, 
rests on historical data, not on data such as an empirical science demands ; 
that the evidence of Christian experience! presents us with data of psycho- 
logy ; and that the mystic’s claim to a direct intuition of God as Reality 
involves an object or Presence to be apprehended, which, as “the mystics 
testify, has no definite qualities by which it can be made communicable 
or identifiable.” The theory of knowledge which underlies a paper like 
this requires closer analysis, however. And the possibility of verifying 
the experience of God may be developed along larger lines, as indeed is 
done by Mr C. C. J. Webb in the second volume of his Gifford Lectures, 
entitled, Divine Personality and Human Life (Allen & Unwin). By 
“a personal God” Mr Webb means “a God with whom a personal 
relation is possible for his worshippers.” He has reached this point in 
the first series, and now starts from the position that the supreme level 
of religious experience implies a spiritual life which takes the Lane of per- 
sonal intercourse. Can this be verified? Mr Webb sets himself to answer 
the question by applying the principle to the economic, the scientific, the 
esthetic, the moral, the political, and the religious life, in a series of 
chapters which vary in convincing power, but which are invariably sug- 
gestive and ingenious, particularly that — the moral life. After deiling 
with Kant’s exposition of reverence and conscience, for example, he con- 
cludes by asking, “Is not our only way of escape from the embarrassment 
created by the presence in us of this implanted sentiment of reverence 
for what, though bound up with our personality, is yet, as the object 
of our reverence, distinguished from it, the frank recognition of a Personal 
God . . . who is not only immanent but nenealiiel, with whom a 


1 Mr D. M., Baillie (Expositor, January, pp. 64-77) criticises, from a more positive 
standpoint, the radical empiricism of James and Héffding, as witness to the real theology 
of Christian experience. 
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relation only to be described as personal is possible, and is, in the ex- 

rience of Religion, actually enjoyed?” ‘The a in which he defends 
fis position against naturalism and absolute idealism are most acute, and 
he makes out a good case for the right, as he says, “to accept far more 
simply and less grudgingly than did Kant the testimony of religious 
experience.” Few Gifford Lectures have given the theologian a more 
er contribution for the philosophical justification of his faith 
in 

The second volume of the History of Religions (T. & T. Clark), 
which Dr G. F. Moore has just published in the International Theo- 
logical Library, deals with Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
There are obvious advantages in handling these three together. But the 
difficulty of the task remains, and it is to Dr Moore’s credit that he has 
cae to preserve not only objectivity but proportion in his well- 
considered survey. “J’ai eu soin d’avertir plusieurs fois,” says Voltaire, 
“qu’on ne doit pas juger les grands hommes que par leurs chefs-d’ceuvre.” 
So with the great religions. Dr Moore begins by explaining that he 
judges each religion by its most intelligent and devout representatives, 
even a they are always in a minority. His treatment proves that 
he has acted up to his — We have here a succinct historical 


sketch of each religion, which is compact and comprehensive without 


being dull. To take only one point, from the section on Hebrew religion. 
He notes how the stories of the Creation imply a “ vegetarian golden age,” 
and that simultaneously the early prophets in the eighth century refused 
to shut their eyes to a combination of flourishing religion and social 
oppression. They “were moved to indignation by the wrongs of the 
oppressed and the decadence of morals, and believed that God must be 


as indignant as they were at such doings.” Now, in the Revue de Théo- 
logie et de Philosophie (pp. 237-256), M. Antonin Causse also shows how 
the prophets protested against the higher civilisation of the monarchy 
in Israel as an impious declension from the theocratic communism and 
simple life of the patriarchs. Israel’s soul turned back to the golden 
past, when there were neither kings nor temples. ‘“ Dans les jours de 
puissance politique et de splendeur profane, elle gardait la nostalgie 
des temps primitifs.” Not only eccentric sects like the Rechabites, but 
rophets like Amos and Hosea, and redactors of the old documents, 
boldly reverted to the utopia of a society where life was simple and 
brotherly. The huge empires of the East rested on the toil and 
slavery of the unnumbered poor, but in Israel alone the voice of protest 
was heard, the plea of justice for the oppressed, and the recognition of 
rights possessed by the humble. The autumn number of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature (1919) is almost exclusively devoted to one prophet, 
Isaiah, and mainly in connection with the literary structure of the ak. 
Dr Kemper Fullerton reconstructs i. 10-20 and ii. 6-21; like Professor 
G. B. Gray, he develops Marti’s view of the latter passage, on the ground 
that “it permits one of the noblest poems of the master stylist of the Old 
Testament to stand out in something like its pristine splendour and im- 
pressiveness, Isaiah’s Dies Irae.” In some general notes, Dr J. P. Peters 
(pp. 88f.) argues for xi. 1-8 as Isaianic; Mr Moses Buttenwieser (pp. 
94-112) upholds the view that the author of Isa. xl.-lv. resided not in 
Babylonia but in Palestine; and Dr H. G. Mitchell (pp. 113-128) 
analyses the “Servant of Yahweh” sections, as M. J. Touzard does, from 


> 
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a slightly different critical standpoint, in the Revue Biblique (January, 
43-74). 

a In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1919, pp. 113-138), Gustav 
Hdlscher agrees with Sellin that the canonical book of Daniel consists of 
an apocalypse or tr read of Daniel (originally Aramaic), preserved in 
chaps. i.—vii., to which the last half a viii—xii.) was added during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. But he goes into more detail. The 
Aramaic group of stories, ii. 4b-vi., are from one pen; the author of viii.— 
xii. ‘tenon i. 1-ii. 4a into Hebrew; and—most revolutionary of all— 
chap. vii. is really pre-Maccabean, the allusions to Antiochus (verses 7, 8, 
- lla, 20-22, 24-25) being secondary. Hédlscher admits, of course, that viii.— 
xii. reflect the Maccabean struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes, but his 
article is a plea for ivi. (and indeed vii.) as the work of an earlier story- 
teller. In the Expositor (March), Dr C. J. Ball draws attention to the 
light cast on Dan. i.—vi., and especially on the story of iv., by the old Baby- 
lonian poem, or monologue, of a king who was struck down by a malady 
from which he could not recover “ until at last Merodach relented.” Some 
of the details in Dan. iv. certainly suggest a reminiscence of the much older 
Babylonian legend. 

The Maccabean period is estimated in Mr Norman Bentwich’s Hellen- 
ism (Philadelphia), which is avowedly written from a less — point 
of view than M. Friedlinder’s book. Mr Bentwich views the literature and 
philosophy of Hellenistic Judaism “from a standpoint of rabbinical 
tradition,” treating the Hellenism which the rigid Jews repudiated as an 
amalgam of superficial paganism and second-rate philosophy. In the 
closing chapters of a readable though one-sided account, he comes down as 
far as the second and third centuries of our era; but the opening part, 
which is most vital, discusses the interaction of Judaism and Hellenism in 
the Maccabean era and the succeeding age. Mr Bentwich recognises “ one 
splendid figure” in the medley of writers and thinkers, namely Philo. He 
‘does not harmonise the spirits of Hebraism and Hellenism—that was im- 
possible in his day—but he does fuse the spiritual teachings of the two, and 
that not in an artificial and conscious way, but sincerely and spontaneously. 
He created something new in literature and thought.” a 
with Mr Bentwich’s book, a critical study of the Jewish philosopher has 
been published in English, the first since Dr James Drummond’s standard 
treatise. Dr H. A. A. Kennedy’s Philo’s Contribution to Religion (Hodder 
& Stoughton) is an excellently equipped piece of work. In seven chapters 
he unfolds the essential ideas of Philonism, with ample quotations from 
Philo’s writings. Philo’s personality is less interesting than his philosophy. 
But in order to understand the presuppositions of early Christianity, it is 
imperative to know the position of this Alexandrian Jew, and Dr Kennedy’s 
fine pages are an introduction to the subject. As he points out, Philo’s 
‘“‘enthusiasm for the efforts of Greek speculation concealed from him the 
fact that he was constantly attempting to fuse together incompatible 
magnitudes.” But his attempt is significant, especially in view of what his 
younger contemporary Paul did in theology. 

Mr Herbert Danby, who has translated T'ractate Sanhedrin for the 
useful series of early documents published by the S.P.C.K., deals in a 
special article (Journal of Theological Studies, 1919, pp. 51-75) with the 
bearing of this second-century rabbinic tract upon the account of the 


trial of Jesus. Does the Jewish manual of instructions about legal pro- 
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cedure contain any data which illustrate contemporary trials before Jewish 
authorities in the days of Jesus? Mr Danby prefers the Lucan version to 
the Marcan, and, wh examining the Jewish tract, concludes that the 
compilation “ is of little or no value as a picture of native law as practised 
during the period in question.” Indeed, he will not go further, even on 
the basis of the Lucan story, than the admission “that the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem were empowered to carry out no more than a 
preliminary investigation of the evidence against their prisoner, and a 
_study of the Gospel narratives makes it doubtful whether they can justly 
be said to have overstepped this permission.” The Megillath Taanith is 
announced in the same series of translations. Meantime, Dr Solomon 
Zeitlin continues his study of “ Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish 
Chronology and History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods” (Jewish 
Quarterly Review, pp. 237-290), and his annotations will be a boon to 
the translator and editor. In the American Journal of Theology (April 
1920) Father M. Power proposes a theory which would have saved many 
a scholar from anxious research, if it had been known earlier—and if it 
could be accepted! It is that’ the well-known difficulties of the calendar 
about 14th and 15th Nisan are due to historical “camouflage,” 2e. 
that the Badhu calculation is a deliberate trick of Jewish calendar- 
makers, to make a Friday-passover impossible. Dr A. T. Robertson’s 
book on The Pharisees and Jesus (Duckworth) is a candid attempt to 
estimate the recent theories that the writers of the Christian Gospels, if 
not Jesus himself, were unfair to the Pharisees. Mr Herford, says 
Dr Robertson, “proceeds to boost the Pharisees by depreciating Jesus 
while disclaiming it.” The aim of this little book is to examine the data 


of the Gospels and tradition as objectively as possible, and its conclusion 
is that the attitude of Jesus to the party was justified. 
With regard to the criticism of the —— Gospels, Professor 
i 


B. W. Bacon (Expositor, March, pp. 200-218) discusses the “rhetorical 
symmetry and the pragmatic purpose” in Matthew’s alteration (chaps. 
viii—ix.) of the Marcan materials, holding that Matthew's order is 
artificial, not chronological. He makes out a good case for his view. 
Mr H. M‘Lachlan’s St Luke: The Man and His Work (Manchester 
University Press) is a larger book than his previous study of the same 
topic. He is out to break a lance for the Western text of the Lucan 
narratives, but his pages contain more than textual criticism. He uses 
the third Gospel rs Acts to show Luke in various aspects, e.g. as editor, 
as letter-writer, as diarist, as theologian, and even as humorist. <A 
discursive, stimulating book, with several arguments that are liable to be 
challenged, but with invariable acuteness. The closing chapter is an 
ardent plea for the Lucan authorship of the “Periope Adultere.” Mr 
A. M. Perry’s essay on The Sources of Luke's Passion-Narrative (Chicago) 
is a thesis written to prove, from an elaborate analysis of the Synoptic 
record, that the non-Markan materials in Luke are largely drawn from a 
special narrative, probably in written shape, which overlapped the Markan 
story. This narrative, owing to its association with Jerusalem, is called 
J. According to Mr Perry, it was a unity, free from doublets, “ written 
in Greek, but possibly a translation of an earlier Aramaic composition or 
collection of traditions,” covering the life of Jesus from his arrival in the 
city to the resurrection-appearances, i.e. the bulk of xix. 28-xxiv. 53. 


A less speculative and more synoptic book on the Gospels is the posthumous 
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work of Dr H. B. Swete, The Parables of the Kin (Macmillan), 
consisting of lectures to theological students. The parables are expounded 
with simplicity and a scholarly care, first the Galilean, then the Judean, 
while the book ends with a section upon the general teaching of the 
parables, in which some of the points are extremely well put. Dr Swete 
explains Matthew’s predilection for the term “ Kingdom” by the fact that 
the evangelist “seems to have felt that he was entrusted with the task of 
= the impression that the Messianic Kingdom was political or 
racial.” 

The problem of an Ephesian imprisonment as a time for the composi- 
tion of the later Pauline epistles is still being discussed. Mr Clayton R. 
Bowen concludes his discussion (American Journal of Theology, pp. 112-135, 
277-287) by arguing that, while “ Ephesians” is mis Paaiens, Colossians 
and Philemon and Philippians were written by Paul, when he was under 
arrest for a while in se a he incidentally suggests that the first two 
chapters of Colossians have been revised and interpolated. In the Revue 
Biblique (1919, pp. 404-418) H. Coppieters arrives at exactly the opposite 
conclusion, after reviewing the evidence from ancient tradition and from 
the epistles themselves. In The Irish Theological Quarterly (January, pp. 
43-52) Mr Hugh Pope pleads for the literary unity of 2 Corinthians in 
its canonical shape, but only by reiterating the hypothesis of Chrysostom 
that the offender trounced in 2 Cor. ii. and vii. is the incestuous man 
condemned in 1 Cor. v. All these and other problems of the epistles are 
set in a clear light by Dr A. H. M‘Neile’s St Paul: his Life, Letters, and 
Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press), which is a compact 
handbook, stronger in the historical and literary sections than in the 
theological, but presenting on the whole an adequate survey of the subject. 
Dr M‘Neile seems to regard the Pastoral Epistles! as probably sub-Pauline. 
He also regards the We-sections in Acts as the work of St Luke. But in 
The Harvard Theological Review (April, pp. 186-158) Mr J. A. Blaisdell 
enters a plea for Epaphroditus (i.e. Epaphras) as the diarist, on the ground 
that the diarist must have been the Philippian representative upon the 
deputation which conveyed the collection. He takes Phil. iv. 18 to 
mean that Paul received the gift of money through Epaphroditus, who was 
already at Rome, and that the latter did not come expressly from Philippi 
but had been arrested and conveyed to Rome along with the apostle. 
The larger problem of Paul’s doctrine? is handled with singular ability 
by Dr H. A. A. Kennedy in his book on The Theology of the Epistles 
(Duckworth). It is not every day that the student is furnished with so 
competent a manual. Dr Kennedy has to cover more than Paul’s doctrine, 
but the Pauline theology comes first, and to it he has devoted more than 
half of his space. One of the merits of his discussion is its balanced 
judgment. He has weighed, for example, the evidence adduced by Bousset, 
which is more than can be said for M. C. Piepenbring’s discussion of “ La 
Christologie Biblique et ses Origines,” now concluded in the Revue de 
[Histoire des Religions. M. Piepenbring constructs, like Bousset, a 


1 Mr R. St John Parry’s recent edition (The Pastoral Epistles: Cambridge University 
Press) of the Greek text maintains their Pauline authorship, but without any fresh 
considerations. 

2 Dr B.S. Easton’s article in The Constructive Quarterly (Dec. 1919, pp. 682-700) on 
“St Paul’s Doctrines of the Atonement” argues that Paul only used the sacrificial theory 
tentatively, as one of several expressions for his faith. 
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Paulinism for which he rightly pleads there is no basis in the teaching of 
Jesus, and then casts abroad to the mysteries for the starting-point of the 
apostle’s theology of faith. Dr Kennedy’s synthesis is much more convinc- 
ing. Another recommendation of his book is its admirable arrangement. 
Mr Kipling’s Golightly “was proud of his faculty of organisation—what 
we call bundebust.” It is a faculty for which Dr Kennedy’s readers are 
repeatedly grateful ; they soon become conscious that he knows where he 
is going and that he has that rare quality in theology, an orderly mind. 
One regrets that the Johannine epistles did not fall within the scope of 
his handbook. However, Dr Gore’s Epistles of St John (London: John 
Murray) may be said to fill the gap. Dr Gore takes the older view that 
the epistles, like the gospel, were written by the apostle John. But it is 
his exposition which is really the contribution of the book. He brings 
out, with his accustomed insight, “the momentous simplicities” of the 
epistles, especially of the first, about God and sin and morality. 

Cardinal Louis Billot’s La Parousie (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne) is a 
counterblast to the critical estimate of New Testament eschatology by 
“Je modernisme.” It is ingenious rather than convincing. When Jesus 
said that “this generation” would not pass away until all his predictions 
had been fulfilled, the Cardinal admits that “this generation” meant the 


contemporaries of Jesus; then, face to face with the prediction not only of 
invasion and siege but of cosmic convulsions and the advent of the Son of 
man, he explains that the former were fulfilled at the siege of Jerusalem, 
and that there was even a partial, preliminary fulfilment of the latter, 
figuratively as it were! “These simple remarks will be sufficient to clear 
up all the difficulty,” says the good Cardinal. But exegesis of this kind, 


even when armed with quotations from Chrysostom, Augustine, and Jerome, 
is like “ manning a rush against the breast” of the modernists. He quotes 
with horror and indignation a “phrase stupéfiante” from Duchesne’s 
Church History, which admits that Paul laid down rules about celibacy and 
marriage “in view of the imminence of the last day”; and this naive 
expression of anger is a clue to the naive tenor of his own arguments. It 
is not a book to come out into the open; for readers sheltered inside a 
theological seminary it might pass. 

New Testament eschatology fares better in three recent books on the 
Apocalypse of John, all written from a scholarly, moderate position. 
Professor S. J. Case calls his monograph on The Revelation of John 
(Chicago) “a historical interpretation” ; it endeavours to set the apocalypse 
in the Domitianic period, as a tract against Cesar-worship, written by 
“a Christian of Asia, bearing the familiar name of John.” Professor Case’s 
> at is readable and reliable. His contentions are generally those of 
ordinary criticism, but they are freshly put, and put in a way that ought 
to win a hearing from those who may not be acquainted with the solution 
of the problem reached in our own 5 Dr I. T. Beckwith’s Apocalypse 
of John (New York: The Macmillan Company) has much the same line 
and plan, although he thinks that there is “a reasonable degree of prob- 
ability in the tradition that the book comes from the apostle,” and, instead 
of arguing like Professor Case that the seer mistook Domitian’s place in 
xvii. 10-11, judges that the number seven simply symbolises the Roman 

wer as a whole. The commentary shows wide reading and hard work ; 

Beckwith has written a most thorough-going monograph. Professor 
Peake’s Hartley Lecture on The Revelation of John (London: The Holborn 
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Press) is less technical and ambitious, but equally well equipped. It is a 
opular presentation of the results of modern criticism, by a writer who has 
ooked at things with his own eyes and who has the gift of interesting the 

Christian public in these things. Dr Peake has no certain mind upon the 
authorship, —_ that he feels it improbable that the book was written 
by the apostle John. The strength of his volume lies in the persuasive, 
continuous exposition of what the book meant for early Christianity towards 
the end of the first century. He has some educative chapters on the per- 
manent message of the book and on its interpretation, which ought to 
exercise a healthy influence. Dr Peake is refreshingly frank. He admits 
the repellent features of the Apocalypse, even in noting its sterling qualities. 
Altogether, he has done a welcome and difficult bit of work. As for the 
emergence of the crucial issue about Czsar-worship, which occasioned the 
persecution under Domitian, Mr Donald M‘Fadyen (American Journal of 
Theology, January, pp. 46-66) traces this carefully to Domitian’s personal 
characteristics and to the need of some such deification as a prop for his 
imperial pretensions. He calls attention rightly to the importance of 
the crisis as the first deliberate effort ‘to suppress the Christian religion 
as such throughout the empire.” Hence the seriousness of the situation 
which evoked the passionate call of the Apocalypse. And in connection with 
persecutions of the early Church, we may notice a point raised with regard 
to a later trouble in the second century. In the translation of Marcus 
Aurelius which has just been issued in the Loeb Library, M. C. R. Haines 
attempts to clear the emperor from the odium of antipathy to Christians. 
He translates xi. 3, “The readiness (to die) must spring from a man’s inner 
judgment, and not be the result of mere opposition.” That is, he renders 
maparagtis by “opposition,” not by “obstinacy,” and further conjectures 
that the following phrase, “as is the case with the Christians,” is a gloss 
(p. 382). This appears to be the view of a recent French critic, M. G. P. 
Lemercier. The idea of a gloss is, however, not obvious, and when Mr 
Haines proceeds to argue that Aurelius was so good and just a man that 
he is unlikely to have punished or persecuted Christians, the argument 
wears thin. The Roman authorities were not intolerant persecutors, 
but a good emperor had to enforce the law, and the better he was, 
officially as well as personally, the less likely he was to tolerate such 
defiance of imperial regulations as Christians seemed to offer. 

The theology of Hermas is examined with admirable penetration by 
Mr Oscar D. Watkins in the first volume (pp. 47-71) of his History of 
Penance (Longmans). This monograph is most welcome to the student of 
ecclesiastical history, and naturally the approach made by Hermas to a 
systematic and rigorous A ever w discipline is one of the first data to 
ds attention. As Mr Watkins points out, “ the rule of the Shepherd 
of Hermas that Penance was only admissible once after Baptism became the 
rule of the Church for many centuries; but it will hardly be wrong to 
refer its inception to the limiting necessities of the anxious days which 
preceded a great persecution.” The Christology of the book does not come 
under the scope of Mr Watkins’ argument, but, after all, the penitential 
ideas of the Shepherd are among the most characteristic of the book ; 
certainly they were the most influential. In the Journal of Theological 
Studies (April, pp. 193-209) Mr C. H. Turner puts in a timely plea for 
more attention to the Latin text of Hermas, with a reminder of the 
significance of the book. It is admitted that Hermas made no great con- 
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tribution to the rising problem of Christology. But he has been “ unfairly 
neglected. Granted that neither his mind nor his style entitles him to a 
lace in the first rank, yet his moral earnestness, his simple enthusiasms, 
bi championship of a straightforward cheerfulness, ‘Aapdrys, as a great 
Christian virtue, should assure him a rightful place in the august company 
of the Christian worthies of the generations that followed the Apostles.” . 
P. Batiffol’s “Synthése antidonatiste de saint Augustin” (Revue 
Biblique, 1919, pp. 305-349) is an analysis of the ins and outs of the 
_Donatist controversy as an occasion for Augustine’s theory of the Church. 
‘This theory took shape, according to Batiffol, as “une conciliation de la 
foi en la sainteté du corps mystique et du fait de la société mélée qu’est la 
Catholica visible.” He argues that the synthesis is as old as the New 
(Testament and essential to Catholicism. Dr Sparrow Simpson’s volume, 
‘The Letters of St Augustine (S.P.C.K.), forms a convenient introduction to 
the study of this and of other aspects of Augustine’s theology. He wrote 
etters on the subject for over thirty years. These and the rest of his 
rrespondence are analysed, i.e. some salient selections from them, and 
refully arranged chronologically in groups. The plan is to weave extracts 
to an outline of the writer's position on any subject, and Dr Simpson has 


succeeded in producing a highly useful handbook. 
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REVIEWS. 


Divine Personality and Human Life. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the University of Aberdeen in the years 1918 and 1919. Second 


Course. By Clement C. J. Webb.—London: George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd., 1920.—Pp. xvi+291. : 


Tus volume completes a work containing many interesting and important | 


reflections. The earlier volume had for its topic Personality in God, the 
nature of Personality in man being reserved for treatment in this second 
volume. ‘This order of treatment was justified on two grounds, historical 
and philosophical. The historical reason was that the conception of 
personality had developed under the influence of the theological dis- 
cussions carried on in the Christian Church regarding the persons of the 
Trinity and the relations of the divine and human natures in Christ ; and 
“the philosophical reason was the fact that Personality is itself an ideal 


which may best be studied at the outset — from conditions which in 


our experience of finite persons limit its full realisation.” These are good 
reasons, so far as they go; but something may be said on the other side. 
The question about divine personality would never have been asked unless 
there had already been some conception of personality as it is found in 
man to make the question intelligible. The two conceptions affect one 
another in our thought, and it can hardly be maintained that that of 
divine personality is primary. Nor, with Professor Webb’s complete work 
before us, is it clear that the discussions concerning personality in God 
throw very much light upon the definition of human personality. The 
Boethian definition nature rationabilis individua substantia is still adhered 
to. Yet the discussion of personality in God was much occupied with, 
and in the end was an elaboration of, the distinction in the Athanasian 
Creed between ovoia and wtrdcracts. Even after the author’s learned 
discussions, questions remained concerning the meaning of these terms as 
used of God and the Trinity; and some of the difficulties involved were 

ointed out in the review of the earlier volume in this Journal for July 
1919. But the same distinction does not greatly help us in regard to the 
nature of personality in man. The human person is idividua substantia ; 
but whether substantia, as used here, corresponds to oveia or to vrerracis 
is a question not put. In this respect the study of the ideal of personality 
is not allowed to explain our finite personality. Yet the inquiry into 
human personality could have been carried out on these lines, though it 
might have led only to confusion. God, according to Mr Webb, is the 
Absolute, the “ultimate system of Reality.” Here is his ovcia. He 1s 
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also the persons of the Trinity—three irocraces. If this mode of 
conception can throw light on the relation of God to finite persons, then 
again we shall begin with the conception of God as ovcia. God or the 
Absolute is the “ultimate system” and “an all-inclusive unity,” and 
human persons will be included in, or be “appearances” of, God. Are 
they then vrocraces in the same sense as that term is used of the 
“persons” of the Trinity? If not, we cut away the ground for that 
“personal intercourse” between God and man which is fundamental for 

r Webb's philosophy. If they are, then God is manifested in two 
personal systems—that of the Trinity and that of finite human persons. 
How are these two systems related? They are equally included in God, 
for God is the Absolute and “all-inclusive.” They are both personal, 
and personal in the same meaning of the term—though that personality 
may be only incompletely realised in the human system. ‘The divine 
persons are not subject to error or sin, but it is difficult to clear them 
of finitude without “confusing the persons.” However this may be, we 
do not seem to approach a precise definition of human personality by 
this route. 

But I must not go on talking about what Mr Webb has not said. My 
point is simply that we have to make a new beginning in investigating 
personality in man, and that the theological definitions of the earlier inquiry 
do not help us much. What the author gives us is not so much an inquiry 
into the nature of human personality as (as indeed his title indicates) a 
discussion of the relation of divine personality—or belief in it—to different 
aspects of human life. For this purpose the economic life, the scientific 
life, the zesthetic life, the moral life, the political life, and the religious life 
are “gree in review successively. Thereafter follow lectures on the value 
of the individual person as interpreted first by naturalism and then by 


‘absolute idealism ; and the book closes with a lecture on the destiny of the 


individual person. 

The different aspects of life are accepted, in the main, in the form in 
which they appear in civilised mankind. In its normal functioning life in 
all these aspects (unless the religious) commonly goes on without conscious 
reference to divine personality. It is clear also that some of the aspects, 
such as the economic, have much less relevance to any such question than 
others, such as the religious life or the moral. It is clear also that, at 
least at some stages or in some forms, certain aspects of life, such as the 
esthetic and the scientific, are found in antagonism to the recognition of 
divine personality. But, after all allowance has been made for these 
things, the general thesis of the discussion may be said to be that human 
life in all its activities attains the highest dignity of which it is capable 
only when it is recognised that the human spirit can be and is in personal 
intercourse with the divine. There are many interesting things in this 
discussion, especially in the treatment of the scientific life and the zsthetic 
life. These can be mentioned only. The account of the religious life 
contains a defence of the author’s view of the nature of religious experience 
against the criticisms of Dr Rashdall. This also must be pa by for 
the present, in order that a little space may be left for what is said about 
the moral and political life. 

The titel pioblenn here is the reconciliation of the factors of consent 
and of authority in human life. “In our consciousness of obligation,” says 
the author (p. 132), “ we are aware of an imponent of the obligation whom 
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we must reverence as other than ourselves and as not merely superior to us 
but supreme over us, even though, in virtue of the unconditional accept- 
ance of the obligation by our reason, that which he imposes may be 
intelligibly spoken of as self-imposed. We must acknowledge in obligation, 
as it has been put, an aspect not only of autonomy, but also of heteronomy, 
which turns out on inspection to be really a theonomy.” Perhaps the 
terms in which this view is stated seem to imply that the recognition of 
an obligation as valid is the same thing as the acceptance of it for the 
guidance of one’s own will ; and, if this implication is intentional, it seems 
to me a confusion of thought. Yet, apart from this, the view is in harmony 
with the author’s doctrine of the equal immanence and transcendence of 
God ; and it is also accompanied by a clear recognition that the obligation 
of morality has “an intrinsic authority, needing not to be guaranteed by 
any other revelation from God than that which itself is” (p. 129). If then 
we recognise—however the recognition may have been arrived at—that the 
consciousness of obligation implies “the consciousness of a divine lawgiver,” 
we have reached a position in which free assent is given to authority. To 
establish this same combination of consent with authority is also the pro- 
blem of politics. But political theories have commonly selected one factor 


only to the exclusion of the other: consent being the fundamental idea of | 


democracy and stated in the old theory of the social contract, while the 


idea of authority was expressed in the still more antiquated theory of the 


divine right of kings. 
Mr Webb holds that each of these doctrines involves a truth, though a 


one-sided truth : “ the doctrine of social contract, the truth that without | 


consent there is no legitimate authority ; and the doctrine of divine right, 
the truth that the conception of authority with its correlative obligation 
cannot be deduced froin that of consent, but derives from an ultimate 
experience of the human spirit incapable of explanation in terms of anything 
other than itself.” And so he infers that “the legitimate authority in the 
community will have in the strictest sense of the word a ‘divine right’ to 
the obedience of its members ; but that authority alone can be described as 
legitimate which is established by consent, just as in the individual’s moral 
life the only way by which I can know the command of God to be his is by 
the recognition that this and nothing else can I will, in Kant’s phrase, ‘as 


law universal,’ that is to say disinterestedly, and as what it is not merely | 


pleasant but right that I should do” (p. 137). 

In spite of the ingenuity as well as the earnestness with which this view 
is worked out, it does not appear to me to be convincing. The analogy of 
morals and politics seems to me misplaced. Politics is not analogous to 


morals; it is a very complicated and distracted case of morals. The | 


religious man will certainly recognise that the moral law is God’s law ; and 
in all his political activity he will seek to fulfil God’s law; but he will not 
always find it in the law of the State. Again, the consent upon which 
democracy or a “ free” government is based is not the same thing as, or even 
analogous to, the recognition of the moral law by the moral reason. It is 
useless to appeal to Rousseau’s volonté générale until a precise meaning can 
be given to this conception. ‘The consent to government or the laws is the 
consent of a majority, which need not be rational and is seldom reasoned. 
The moral law has no dependence upon consent of this sort. If authority 
is an “ultimate experience” of the human spirit, it yet remains hard to 
determine the human depositories in whom this authority is vested ; and 
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tradition would seem to have as good—or bad—a claim to decide where it 
lies as consent. ‘There are many difficulties in recognising any particular 
State as “ the surrogate of a divine Lawgiver and Ruler” (p. 161). 

Mr Webb closes his Gifford Lectures with a dignified if sombre discourse 
on “ the destiny of the individual person.” His recognition of personality as 
belonging to the essence of the divine life would seem to give him a stronger 
reason than other Absolute Idealists have for the belief that death may 
not triumph over the personality of man. But he feels the difficulties, he 
is perplexed by having to conceive the unimaginable, and alienated by the 
trivialities imagined. In the end for him, as for many others, the belief in 
immortality depends upon the religious value of our unique individuality. 

W. R. Sortey. 

CaMBRIDGE. 


Implication and Linear Inference. By Bernard Bosanquet. 
Macmillan & Co., 1920.—Pp. viii+ 180. 


Mr Bosanquet’s purpose in this brief and lucidly written book is to 
defend the principle on which his logic is founded against recent 
attacks, not on his own logical theory, but on the theory and practice 
of formal logic. While he stands in a manner above the conflict, he has 
an intense and intimate interest in the fortune of the battle. ‘The 
critics of Mr Bosanquet and of the philosopher with whom he is closely 
associated, Mr Bradley, attack the al sics on which the logic is 
based rather than the logical theory itself, cm one of the points of greatest 
interest in this book is the way in which the metaphysical theory is 
elucidated by the logical principle. In fact the contention which is 
pressed on us throughout is that escape from the nullification to which 
formal logic, relying on the syllogism, reduces knowledge is possible only 
for those who recognise the metaphysical principle expressed in the doctrine 
of the Absolute. Knowledge cannot start from sense-data, for these offer 
no means of transition to knowledge; neither can it start from general 
principles, for these enclose us in a vicious circle from which there is no 
escape. We must start from the complex situation itself, guided by the 
principle of coherence in a system. 

The opponents or reformers of the formal logic who are criticised are 
Dr Schiller, Dr Mercier, and Mr Russell, and the criticism of them is not 
a challenge to their indictment of the syllogistic principle, but is intended 
to show that their own theories do not in principle abandon the ground 
taken up by the logic which they attack. 

Every inference, Mr Bosanquet tells us, involves sg based on the 
whole of reality, though it may refer only to a partial system, and this need 
not be actual. This partial system he names a complex. I cannot help 
thinking the choice of this term unfortunate, because the complex has 
haaalel such a prominent place in the Freudian theory. The Freudians 
have annexed the term to indicate a self-contained and closed-in system 
within a greater whole, although they denote a practical and not a 
theoretical system, psychological not logical in its nature. 

Briefly stated in non-technical terms, Mr Bosanquet’s contention is 
that inference is not a habit or custom acquired by observation of sequence 
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and uniformity, which enables us to anticipate experience with increasing 
confidence based on an increasing degree of probability. This is the type 
of inference which he calls linear. True inference is implication. Implica- 
tion always means reference to a system. Jt involves a judgment based 
on the whole of reality, even though it refers to a partial system more or 
less completely closed-in and self-contained. The full force, and the whole 
force, of an inference lies in this reference to the whole of reality. ‘Thus, 
to take one of his illustrations, in the assertion, “‘I'wo straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,” the essential basis of inference is present, although 
the judgment may be immediate and independent of any intervening 
operation between starting-point and conclusion, because the assertion 
is implied in the nature of space, the system to which it refers, and 
this system must be different from what it is taken to be if the assertion 
is untrue. 

I am sorry to find that Mr Bosanquet repeats in this book a criticism 
of Bergson which he made some years ago in The Principle of Individuality 
and Value, and which I gather from a footnote is ‘also repeated in the 
recent new edition of his Logic, which I have not at hand to refer to. I 
am sorry, because I think on this particular point Bergson’s doctrine is 
much nearer to Mr Bosanquet’s than the words quoted from Evolution 
Créatrice could lead one to suppose. It is quite true that Bergson describes 
as the characteristic of intellect that “it deals naturally and solely with 
repetitions. Its function is to bind the same to the same.” But this 
characteristic, in Bergson’s view, is derived from the function of intellect 
and not its original nature. It is intellect which creates the fixity and 
stability and immobility which is presented to it as matter. The reason 
why the intellect is “in the main an observer of tautologies” is precisely 
because it is its essential work to generate that view of the flowing 
movement which makes it a field of action, and which gives to the human 
form of activity its specific mode. Is it not clear, I ask, that Bergson’s 
logical theory, like Mr Bosanquet’s, is to be appreciated only if we under- 
stand and accept, ponladandl at least, the satathyaeal doctrine on 
which it rests? 

In regard to Mr Bosanquet’s book generally, it is enough to say that 
all students of advanced logic must read it, and also that anyone who may 
be quite unfamiliar with the technical problems of logic may read it with 
ease, and will find more enjoyment than the title might encourage him 
to expect. H. Wiipvon Carr. 


Kine’s Lonpon. 


Theology as an Empirical Science. By D.C. Macintosh, Ph.D., Dwight 
Professor of Theology in Yale University.— London: Allen & Unwin, 
1919.—Pp. xvi+270. 


Turty years ago there was published a volume of lectures by an American 
professor, whose early death deprived the theological world of a singularly 
attractive writer on the themes contained in this volume. It would be 
too much to say that the mantle of Professor Stearns has fallen upon 
Professor Macintosh. The qualities of the two writers are very different, 
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and while they necessarily have much in common in the selection of 
material and in methods of treatment, the individuality of the authors 
stands out very clearly, and the results vary in some important particulars. 

The titles of the two books are different: the earlier work being The 
Evidence of Christian Experience, and the later Theology as an Empirical 
Science. But the titles suggest wider divergences than are to be found 
in the contents of the volumes. The apologetic interest suggested by the 
first title does not destroy the atientife character of the work, any more 
than the wider term “Theology ” prevents Professor Macintosh from con- 
centrating attention mainly on Christian experience and Christian doctrine. 
More formally, however, and more frequently scientific terms and methods 
are referred to by Professor Macintosh in order to show the possibility of 
apetes theology as an empirical science. Unweariedly and with con- 
siderable skill the outlines of a theology in all respects analogous to 
such experimental sciences as chemistry or biology are presented. If 
the physical sciences have their presuppositions and data and laws and 
theories, so too must theology, pa these things will be similarly handled. 

The presuppositions of empirical theology are held to be, over and 
above certain conclusions of the historical and natural sciences, freedom, 
immortality, sin, and, especially, the existence of God as “the ultimate 
object of religious dependence or the source of religious deliverance,” 
whose attributes and relations are to be discovered by a scientific treat- 
ment of religious experience. 

The data of empirical theology are the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, or rather some of those facts, for Professor Macintosh is careful 
to remind us that “not all that has been experienced in historic religion 
is truly divine or really holy.” Before we can get our data, therefore, 
a double sifting of the contents of consciousness is necessary. We must 
first separate the religious consciousness from the total consciousness of 
the moment, and then select from that narrower sphere of the religious 
consciousness such elements only as appear to have real and abiding 
religious value. ‘* Religious perception is a special case of perception in a 
complex.” ‘Two questions are likely, therefore, to suggest themselves at the 
outset. (1) If we agree that our knowledge of the external world depends 
upon a selective power of the mind, upon the mind’s ability to break up 
into parts what is first presented as an undifferentiated continuum, are 
we right in applying the same method in dealing with religious facts or 
realities? Is the world of religious reality to be explored in the same 
manner as the physical universe? Can we by any process of abstraction 
and analysis find God? Is the object of the religious consciousness simply 
one object among others, detachable from some larger whole, and capable 
of being known by the withdrawal of attention from all that we decide is 
not God? It may be that the value of the analytic method in the physical 
sciences depends upon the nature of the material with which they are 
concerned, or upon the kind of knowledge with which the scientist as 
such is content. (2) And further when we have decided that only certain 
facts of consciousness are religious data, we are confronted by the serious 
task of determining which of these data are valuable and which are 
valueless. Who, then, is to decide? All religions are asked to furnish 
evidence. “But it ought to be readily evident that the adoption of an 
objectively scientific method in theology will mean that religions other 
than the Christian are virtually invited to supply such data as their 
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experiences afford, as material for theological science.” It is conceivable, 
the author thinks, that the important data are all transcended or re- 
duplicated in Christianity, but the evidence of each religion should be 
impartially considered. ‘The most impartial judge, however, must know 
the principles in accordance with which judgment must be given. So 
Professor Macintosh supplies him with the pragmatic test, made critical 
or scientific. ‘Critical pragmatism passes over into science when a clear 
distinction is made between that working which constitutes full verifica- 
tion, and other working which falls somewhere short of it. When this 
distinction is applied in religious pragmatism, then we shall have along- 
side of the novum organum of inductive logic in general a novum organum 
theologicum, a new instrument for the criticism of religious thought and 
the discovery of religious truth, which will transform theology from mere 
religious common sense into an inductive empirical science.” 

The data of empirical theology obtained in this way are not mere 
images of the mind, but at least as real as other facts of experience. In 
religious perception, as in the perception of material objects, the mind 


is in contact with reality. It is one of the merits of the book that it - 


distinguishes clearly between psychology and theology, or, if the word is 
preferred, between psychologism and theology. It is possible to find in 
the mental states the indication of the spiritual realities behind them. 
There is not simply an appreciative but a realistic apperception. Know- 
ledge of reality is given in experience; and it is not always necessary to 
stop and ask, How can this be ?—just as the chemist does not feel himself 
called upon to demonstrate that the elements with which he deals are 
something more than images. “There may, of course, be greater need for 
religious epistemology than for epistemology in general, use of the 
greater prevalence of religious scepticism than of scepticism as to the know- 
ledge of things in general. But just as there may be much knowledge, 
and even scientific knowledge, of particular things without much knowledge 
about knowledge, so there may be much knowledge of God without much 
knowledge about this knowledge of God.” 

The data of empirical theology are facts of revelation, and they are 
found very specially in the historical religions accompanied by the inspira- 
tion of the teachers or prophets to whom they were communicated. 
Within the limits of experimental religion Professor Macintosh finds the 
most normative revelation of the divine in “ the personal life and character 
of Jesus, ‘ the Christ,’ the atoning ‘ work of Christ,’ the resultant Christian 
experience of salvation, and the developing ‘ Kingdom of God.’” 

But the empirical theologian, like the physical scientist, formulates laws 
as well as examines data, and of these the author gives a considerable 
number. First of all there is the dependableness of God. When there is 
the right religious adjustment the action of God can be relied upon. ‘That 
is the foundation of all scientific religious experience, just as the constancy 
of nature is the ground of confidence in the investigations of natural 
science. Another example is: “On condition of the right religious 
adjustment with reference to desired truly moral states of the will (such 
as repentance, moral aspiration, and the moral elements in self-control, 
courage, victory over temptation, faithful service and patient endurance), 
God the Holy Spirit produces the specific moral results desired.” 

On the basis of these data and laws the empirical theologian may 
proceed to theoretical constructions, and to the assignment of attributes 
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to the God surely but dimly apprehended at the beginning. By the 
experience of the divine, when there has been the proper religious adjust- 
ment, a man is led to the knowledge of the goodness and greatness of God. 
Further, he come’ to see that God must be existent in time or He could 
not have become the object of experimental religion. He must be realised 
as self-dependent, or He could not have satisfied the religious need for 
the Absolute. And similarly with other attributes usually associated with 
Deity. 

The value of a work such as this depends not only upon the depth and 
extent of the author’s religious experience, but also upon the use made of 
the writings of others. Dr Macintosh has said many things that are good 
and done much to justify the application of his method to theology. But 
there is need of a wider survey of the relevant facts, and a juster apprecia- 
tion of what has already been provided in the biographies of the saints 
and the classical writings of the various religions. ‘Traditional theology is 
based upon experience to a larger extent than is allowed for here. The 
New Testament may still be the best handbook of empirical theology, 
though the least formal and discursive. H. H. Scutrarp. 


Lonpon. 


From Authority to Freedom. By L. P. Jacks, LL.D., D.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1920. 


Tus deeply interesting record of a remarkable man illustrates very forcibly 


the sad prediction of Christ that his coming would bring “ not peace but a 
sword” upon earth, dividing families and breaking up domestic ties. The 
story of Charles Hargrove’s life opens in the home of a stern Evangelical 
divine of the old school, imbued with a fanatical horror of Popery. In 
families of this type there was a strange tendency to make one of the 
children a scapegoat, and not infrequently the best of them was singled out 
for this treatment. So it was with Hargrove, whose parents early came to 
the conclusion that his soul was in imminent danger, and that it was their 
duty to scold and whip him into a better mind. Their worst fears were 
more than realised when at the age of twenty-two he joined the Roman 
Church, and four years later became a Dominican monk, a lapse from grace 
which embittered the old age and perhaps even shortened the lives of both 
his parents. The grief and indignation of the father’s letters are most 
_* because real affection is apparent under all the invective, and 

use we feel that Charles Frearson Hargrove unwittingly drove his son 
in the direction which he least desired him to take. The secession seems 
to have been made rather impulsively, and as a consequence of accepting 
that curious syllogism which was responsible for so many conversions to 
Rome in the days of the Tractarians. “God must have given to man a 
divine and supernatural revelation. ‘lhere must be a living authority to 
interpret this revelation. No other Church except Rome even claims to be 
this authority.” In Hargrove’s case it was the major premiss which at last 
gave way, after he had been for ten years a Dominican. The record of his 
ife in this Order is’ one of the most interesting parts of the book. There 
is something terrible in the effectiveness of the methods by which the door 
of escape is bolted and barred upon a convert who has been once captured. 
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Not only is he cut off from all outside influences, but to harbour doubt 
even for a minute is to commit a deadly sin. The wonder is that a man 
ever frees himself from an obedience which enthralls the soul more com- 
pletely than the body. In Hargrove’s case emancipation came after he was 
sent to Trinidad, where he began again to mix in society and to read 
secular literature. Doubts as to a supernatural revelation were reinforced 
by a revolt of the will against its servitude, and by a horror of the doctrine 
of eternal damnation, which was of course held by his parents as strongly 
as by the Church of his choice. The end came abruptly, but doubts may 
have been stifled for some time before they got the upper hand. He 
uietly left the Order, and returned to England, where, after drifting for a 
be time, he threw in his lot with the Sateadons, and had a career of 
varied usefulness and considerable distinction as a Unitarian minister at 
Leeds. His duties were too exacting to permit him to produce any important 
literary work, and there are signs that he would not have found it easy to 
concentrate himself for long on any one task ; but his personal influence was 
wide and deep, and he was an excellent citizen. He had friends in other 
religious bodies, but he was inclined to exaggerate the disapproval with 
which the orthodox regard the society to which he belonged, a disapproval 
which his own brother was at no pains to conceal. He married some time 
after leaving the Roman Church, thereby cutting off the chance of return 
to it, though he felt the pull from time to time, as almost all who have 
been Roman priests do. ‘The last half of his life seems to have been happy 
as well as busy, and when he died at a good old age, he had won the respect 
and affection of a large circle. 
The a has done his work with great tact and skill, and has 
given us one of the most valuable religious biographies that have appeared 
in recent years. W. R. Ince. 


Sr Paut’s, Lonpon, 


George Tyrrell's Letters. Selected and Edited by M. D. Petre. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1920. 


To supply a ree picture of the life and thought of Father Tyrrell 


these letters should be read with his books and biography, of which latter 
a short summary is provided at the beginning of the volume. By them- 
selves they can yield no more than fragmentary glimpses, but are invaluable 
as a supplement and as throwing strong sidelights upon the darker places 
of his more formal writings. They reveal the inner workings of his mind 
and heart in a way impossible to the latter. For though his published 
works are plain-spoken, they could not but, in some degree, manifest the 
sense of restraint imposed by his relations to the Church at large and to the 
Society of Jesus in particular. These letters, without any circumlocution 
or finesse, display the conditions, internal and external, under which the 
larger works were written. Tyrrell did not commit himself to a detailed 
system. He would never have been the author of a new scholasticism. 
He was too well aware of the necessarily tentative and hypothetical char- 
acter of all syntheses to fall into such an error. But his writings show clearly 
enough that a more or less complete schema was present to his mind, by 
which he sought to assure himself of his own position and reconcile the 
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Church’s mission and message to the world with the progressive develop- 
ments of science and philosophy. As regards the latter he was eclectic. 
The influence of St Thomas Aquinas never entirely deserted him, though 
largely modified by Kantian and Pragmatic views. Under the pressure of 
the inward te i of his thought and the outer circumstances of his 
life, his theological opinions matured rapidly in his later years, till in 
Christianity at the Cross Roads he gave to the world a fuller expression of 
his general trend of thought than in any of his previous writings, 

The “increasing purpose” that inspires his works is the conversion of 
the exaggerated intellectualism of dogma into moral and spiritual values. 
These latter elements have always been present in Christian dogma, but have 
been obscured by the Church’s almost exclusive insistence on its theo- 
logical aspect. ‘The task he attempted—truly Herculean—was to effect 
a revaluation of dogma on these lines, so that these more permanent 
elements might attain their due predominance, while the theological sank 
into its humbler position of symbolic significance. This amounted to 
nothing less than the overthrow of the traditional ideas as to theology 
and authority, which are coeval with the history of organised Christianity, 
and which, though they reach their completest and most uncompromising 
development in Catholicism, are also common to the chief Protestant 
communions. 

The authority that remained was moral. That of Pope and Hierarch 
depended, as that of Christ and his Apostles, upon life and example, heagh 
he recognises the difficulty of this application of the idea (p..105). It was 
a consistent application of his fundamental notion, which he derived from 
Kant, and on which he repeatedly insists, that the only valid proofs of the 
existence of God are moral (pp. 13, 26, 27, 108) ; that the conscience, not 
the individual or medion but the general spiritualised and divinised 
conscience of mankind, is the only real authority whether for belief or 
practice (pp. 35, 228 ff.). ‘This conscience (he teaches in Christianity at 
the Cross Roads) was made flesh in Christ, who of all men came nearest to 
the fulfilment of the Ideal, and this is the true meaning of the Incarnation 
(p. 230.) The whole body of dogmas must be reinterpreted on similar 
lines. As for that notion of theological authority which puts its experts 
in the position of men of science and makes faith a kind of knowledge, and 
which culminated in the definition of Papal Infallibility, he will have none 
of it, though he has an unpleasant suspicion (doubtless justified by facts) 
that it is the inevitable development of a principle which can be traced to 
St Paul and even in St Matthew’s Gospel (p. 104). 

It is easy to see how the expression of such views, however guarded, 
inevitably brought him into collision with such a rigidly dogmatic system 
as that of Rome and of the Society of Jesus. That such antagonism existed 
and grew, with the growth of his thought, till it culminated in his excom- 
munication, is a matter of history. In these letters he speaks plainly to 
correspondents of his hopes and fears, of his own faith in the ultimate 
triumph of his principles and of his efforts to maintain his position in the 
face of suspicion and opposition on the part of the authorities. It was a 
difficult position to maintain, and his sincerity leads him sometimes into 
interesting admissions of his doubts as to the complete validity of that 
valuation of dogma, which he may be said to have shared with all 
“advanced” theologians of every 5 Ht wn Fa What made all the 
difference in Tyrrell’s case was his Catholic priesthood and Jesuit member- 
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ship, and also that his acceptance of the theory was more thorough, 
consistent, and uncompromising than theirs. This is the distinguishing 
mark between Broad Catholicism and Liberal Protestantism, which latter, 
both in history and in dogma, keeps some absolute preserve, whether 
greater or less. ‘Thus Harnack pins his faith to a doubtful text in St. 
Matthew, as Loisy showed in his Evangile et P Rigas and Anglican Broad 
Churchmen believe in the Trinity in some refined sense of their own while 
rejecting Transubstantiation as a later and unhistorical development. 
Tyrrell, as a Catholic, did not distinguish between the theological values 
of, the doctrines defined by the Church as de fide. All are to be reckoned 
as parts of one whole. “The whole” (he writes on p. 57) “has a 
spiritual value as a construction of time in relation to Eternity. It gives 
us the world of our religious life. But I do not feel bound to find an 
independent meaning in each element ; or to determine prematurely what 
elements are of literal, and what of purely symbolic, sikeoadlie is the 
core of historic fact and which idealisation. My faith is in the truth, 
shadowed by the whole creed.” 'To take one dogma: by itself, isolate it 
and question its credibility or historicity is not only un-Catholic, but 
uncritical and unhistorical. All the dogmas are interrelated and stand 
or fall together in the Church’s system, just as all parts of knowledge are 
related to the whole. And even the older doctrines, as that of the Trinity, 
have an origin and a history comparable to those of the later developed, 
albeit not so clear owing to the paucity of early records. Hence Tyrrell 
saw quite clearly, and, in a letter to Lord Halifax (p. 132), put the matter 
with his usual sincerity, that, while so-called ‘ Anglo-Catholicism” would 


be out of sympathy with the breadth of “ Modernism,” the Broad party in 
the Church of England would be equally so for another reason. 


Yet, though in his published works he always treats the whole question 
on general lines and was opposed on principle to the attempt to apply the 
theory in detail, he. gives some indications in this correspondence of the 
way in which he conceives his revaluation of dogma would affect particular 
doctrines. ‘Thus, in a letter to A. F. (p. 63), he writes :— 

“Ts it not evident that there is often a difference of Yea and Nay 
between Modernism and popular Catholicism ? Can the Christian religion 
admit the deliberate toleration of error, fable, and superstition out of 
deference to the ignorance of the crowd? ... Mysteries and symbols 
are justifiable just so far as truth does not admit of plain statement. 
But have we a right to cover up in myths and fables those simple truths of 
Christianity? ... If we tell them that Christ's body rose into the 
clouds, they will only laugh their whole religion to scorn. If we teil them 
that his self-sacrifice raised him above his fellows, to- the level of God, 
they will understand and believe and love and imitate. The spiritual 
truth of the Eucharistic presence is within a child’s comprehension ; the 
carnal miracle of Transubstantiation is now a scandal to the meanest 
intelligence.” 

It will be observed that here, while a clear idea is substituted for the 
tory of the Ascension, this is not so in the case of Transubstantiation. 
Yet, after having so candidly stated his negative position, some positive 
declaration would have been welcome. And, indeed, could any case be 
imagined where a “ plain statement ” was more required, when it is con- 
sidered that this dogma has been one of the greatest causes of misunder- 
standing between Catholics and Protestants of all grades. His prelude 
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leads the reader to expect this, and leaves him disappointed. His few 
remarks on the same important subject, addressed to Baron von Hiigel 
(p. 59), are open to the same criticism :—‘ So, too, in affirming the 
philosophical concept of Transubstantiation, or of the oy ape union, 
she but protects the simple truths of revelation on which her affirmation 
formally falls.” It seems to the present reviewer that it is just these 
“simple truths ” which are by no means clear, or, if clear, then very much 
misrepresented by the dogmas, in view of the critical work done on the old 
documents of recent years, and especially of Loisy’s commentary on the 
Gospels, wherein he shows that, shorn of all verbal accretions, the 
institution of the Eucharist was no more than a farewell meal. 

Tyrrell is much more explicit on the doctrine of the Virgin birth 
(p. 58), in the same letter, but — more satisfactory. His explanations 
of this and other questions, here and elsewhere, are very ingenious, but the 
chief. defect is that he seems to read a moral purpose (pp. 57-64) into 
early Christian mythology, which does not appear to have been present to 
the minds of its originators. It is, e.g., hard to believe that the authors 
of the Ascension story (p. 64) had Fegnitely in view the exaltation of 
Christ's moral grandeur rather than, primarily, an exhibition of super- 
sensible triumph and power, such as is displayed in certain miracles of the 
Gospel and which may have had some foundation in superphysical facts. 
It seems simpler and truer to assume that it is the mystico-magical 
element which here predominates in the story itself, and that this sub- 
sequently gains whatever moral aspect it possesses from the character of 
Jesus. ‘This has surely been the order of development in all myth-making 
—first the story, then its moralisation ; and if so, it is gratuitous to assume 
that the Christian myths originated differently. This would of course 
admit the theological element, of which myth is the matriz, into the very 
heart of what Tyrrell calls “revelation,” which is contrary to one of his 
main principles, but it is simply a question of fact and criticism. 

Yet he is wonderfully candid and sincere withal. He writes (p. 61): 
“To some extent symbolism is a sop to Cerberus. It will do fo r the 
present to keep the old and new believers in our Church. But eventually 
men will ask, Why express symbolically what can be said plainly, and we 
shall have to criticise and define the just limits of symbolism. . . . Again, 
a good deal of our symbolic interpretation is apologetic afterthought and 
not quite honest. We should ask, Are we truly interpreting the meaning 
that the symbol strove imperfectly to express? . . . But then, if we can 
express it more clearly, why adhere to the symbol? ... Altogether it 
seems to me a very complex problem.” 

“It cannot be denied that the desire of Modernists to hold to the Church 
at all costs (in which they are right) acts as a bias on their perfect candour 
and makes them too ingenious. . . . Courage is, I learn daily, the rarest 
of virtues; and have ceased to look for it—even in myself.” In this con- 
nection it is interesting to quote from a letter (p. 158) included in that 
division of the volume which comes under the head of “Personal”: 
“As to your analysis, I never claimed to be more than indifferent honest. 
As the nearest that man can come to wisdom is to realise his folly ; so 
none is further removed from honesty than he who brags himself honest. 
I know I am but-as a skein of silk that has been touzled by a kitten; 
still, in that I freely admit it, and also do heartily dislike the state of 
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tangle, I am, at least in aspiration, honest as any man of my experience 
pe For surely the the thread, the less its of im- 
plication; and it is easy for these Yorkshire ploughboys to be simple 
and straight, but very difficult for a fin-de-siécle Jesuit with all my cir- 
cumstances and antecedents.” Again he writes (pp. 108, 109): “Have 
you ever read John Morley’s book on Compromise? It is a stronger plea 
for honesty than I yet feel equal to. But I think his hard sayings apply 
to those only whose convictions are fixed and subjectively certain, and so 
I may go on shuffling a little longer.” “ And yet I have the horrors on 
me, and feel tangled in the arms of some marine polypus or giant 
octopus. The Church sits on my soul like a nightmare, as 5 the oppres- 
sion is maddening; much more since these revelations of bad faith and 
cruel mendacity. . . . Hence I do long for simpler conditions, when I 
should not have to do good by stealth, and whisper the truth in holes 
and corners as though it were obscenity. The grotesque insincerity of 
my position as a Jesuit — me at times... . And then something 
says: No, wait till you are driven. Initiate nothing: Yet if an opening 
offered I think my prudence would prove frail ae the temptation.” 

The difficulty of such a position can be well imagined, and he felt it 
acutely. A man with exceptionally strong reasoning powers, with a 
correspondingly deep and wide religious sentiment, a nature utterly sincere 
and open and hating all shams, to find himself by fate and circumstances 
rae} into a position in which his sense of loyalty to his Church and Order 
was in antagonism to the free expression of what he believed to be the 
truth—here were all the elements of a tragedy! It is easy for an outsider 
to say—Why, then, did he not secede? Tyrrell contemplated the possibility 
of such a step (p. 115), but only if he were “driven” (p. 109). Besides, he 
had the positive reason for remaining in the Roman Communion that he 
firmly believed in institutionalism. “The antinomy that I wrestle with,” 
he writes (p. 113), “is that institutionalism, or externalism, is at once 
essential and fatal to religion.” And he believed in each individual, so 
long as possible, remaining in the Communion from which his spiritual life 
had been drawn, as is shown by his letters of advice to would-be converts 
from other bodies (p. 254 ff.), and, in any case, he was utterly opposed to the 
formation of new sects (p. 111). Further, though he did not believe in the 
claims of the Catholic hierarchy to intellectual obedience, yet he could not 
but recognise the historical fact that the Roman Catholic Church was the 
Mother of all Churches in its jealously preserved continuity of doctrine, 
discipline, and ceremonial, and in its international extension (see pp. 31, 
106, 112, 249). He did not desire to destroy but to fulfil, in the sense 
of reinterpreting its theology, or, rather, as he would have preferred to 
put it, bringing to light those hidden foundations which alone give that 
theology reality. 

Although he disclaims optimism (p. 3), he must have been very much 
of an optimist to believe this possible, and he retained this optimism to 
the last, as is shown by numerous passages throughout these letters. 
His optimism was founded on the delusion, which recurs frequently 
in the course of the volume, that the pressure of the lay element in the 
Church would eventually bring about reforms which the hierarchy were 
struggling to withhold. One or two quotations will suffice as =: 
(p. 110): “ One thing I am sure of—that, in spite of theory, the Church is 
ultimately taught and governed from below; that the formation of the 
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lay mind is the thing to trust in and work for.” And (p. 21) “The 
millions of the near future will not be the docile, priest-worshipping 
crowds of dear old Ireland, but will be up in all these questions, now 
whispered in the ear among ourselves ; and so we must get ready.” 

The chief way in which the “lay mind” has affected the Church in 
the past, apart from the movement that issued in the Reformation, has 
been by providing those superstitions which the Church has consecrated. 
At present, except in a very few cases, not only the uneducated, but even 
those who pass for educated among practising Catholics, accept quite 
uncritically the Church’s authority as the basis for their belief in her 
dogmas. They are “blind led by the blind,” and “the people love to 
have it so.” The Roman authorities are not entirely fools and would not 
attempt to oppose a really strong movement in the laity. Those who 
wrote and published Pascendi and Lamentabili judged their Catholic 
public, on the whole, well. 

Another thing which helped to keep Father Tyrrell from succumbing 
sooner than he did to the mental and moral struggle, which his views and 

sition made inevitable, was his saving sense of humour. ‘The “ personal” 
etters are full of this, though one feels that many of his allusions are 
lost or obscured by the absence of the letters of his correspondents. At 
the end of the last chapter but one of the volume there is reprinted a 
delightful little article of his from the Weekly Register of 27th May 1899, 
in which, under the head of “ Books that have influenced me,” he makes 
a happy combination, as elsewhere, of the lightest persiflage with a serious 
philosophic view of life. H. C, Corrance. 


Hove, Sussex. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: The Acts of the Apostles, Edited 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., and Kirsopp Lake, D.D. Vol. I. 
Prolegomena.—London: Macmillan & Co. 1920.—Pp. x +480. 


In the disputes concerning doctrine and practice which arose in the early 
Church, all parties appealed to Apostolic tradition and writings as the 
ruling authority in such matters. There is evidence of this in the 
literature of the second century, and the practice is still observed by the 
generality of Christian writers. Notwithstanding the numerous divisions 
in the Christian Church, and the fundamentally different views which are 
often held by opposing sections within it, Apostolic authority is invoked 
and accepted by nearly all as final. This is done because such tradition 
and writings are believed to repose on the teaching of the Apostles to 
whom the Founder of the Christian faith—so it is claimed—had delivered 
a certain deposit of doctrine and a body of ordinances. The claim is 
subjected to a scholarly investigation in the above volume which, by way 
of introduction to others that are to follow, is the first of a series. The 
conclusions arrived at on many points will no doubt cause a few to 
tremble “for the faith that is in them,” but every lover of truth will 
welcome the work as a courageous and honest effort to present a clear and 
consistent picture of the beginnings of the Christian religion. 

The book under review is divided into three parts, the first of which is 
devoted to the Jewish World; the second, to the Gentile world; and the 
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third, to the primitive Christian community. Most of the volume is the 
work of the editors, but Dr Montefiore, Messrs H. Duckworth and Clifford 
Moore, and Professor George Foot Moore have also contributed. Of five 
appendices, three are by the editors and two by Prof. G. F. Moore. 

There has been no attempt to fit in the chronological data of the 
Synoptics, into the story of the Jewish state in Chapter I. The historicity 
of Jesus is assumed, and the reader will naturally infer that the editors 
have found no sufficient reason for rejecting the accepted theory that 
Jesus entered upon his public ministry and died during the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate. It may be their intention to discuss this part of the 
subject in a future volume, otherwise the omission of it from the present 
one must be regarded as a defect. 

Dr Montefiore, in dealing with the spirit of Judaism, is somewhat 
apologetic in tone. He writes, however, with full knowledge of Rabbinical 
writings. He boldly states that Judaism taught no doctrine of original 
sin, that it cherished “a vigorous and healthy sense of human responsi- 
bility,” and that this passage from the Mishriah—“The day of atonement 
atones for sins between man and his God; it does not atone for sins 
between man and his neighbour till he has become reconciled with 
his neighbour ”—represents the considered doctrine of the Synagogue 
on the atonement. In its highest form, Rabbinical teaching regarded 
repentance as sufficient ground for forgiveness (p. 72). 

The editors, in discussing thought and practice in Judaism, have given 
us the best treatment of the significance of the ministry of John the 
Baptist that has so far appeared in English. They exonerate the 
Pharisees from the charge brought against them in the Synoptic Gospels 
of making the law more difficult of observance by their use of tradition 
in interpreting its enactments, affirming that they aimed at making and 
succeeded in making the observance of it easier. The chapter on the 
Diaspora is a clear statement of the debt of the Christian Church to the 
work of the Jews who had settled abroad, especially at Alexandria. 

Nothing better could be wished for on the Roman Provincial System 
than Mr Duckworth’s admirable contribution, which is lucid in style and 
evinces complete mastery of the subject. ‘The space of one short chapter 
for dealing with the schools of thought, cults, and the public activities of 
the Roman Empire compels Mr Clifford Moore to be brief in his treatment 
of his subject. He has given us, however, a valuable summary of the 
facts. If we are to indulge in a regret, it is that more has not been said 
about the life of the lower classes, to whom Christianity first appealed. 

It is now generally admitted that Christianity was largely influenced by 
Greek philosophy, many of whose leading ideas were freely annexed in the 
development of its doctrines. “The ethics taught by the Stoic and the 
other schools,” says Mr Moore, “ with their emphasis on the individual life, 
formed a sound basis on which Christianity could build, and provided it 
with a body of doctrine which it could advantageously adopt . . . for it 
was the genius of Christianity to weld together into a new organic unity 
elements drawn primarily from Stoic ethics, from the later Platonic meta- 
physics, from Oriental mysticism, and from Roman administration, as well 
as from the faith and hope of Israel” (pp. 261-2). Christianity had 
something new to contribute to the ethics of the Greek schools, for, he 
adds, that “no philosophic system of ethics ever rose to the altruistic 
teachings of Jesus, or taught that love was to extend to one’s enemies.” 
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All this is true, though many will question whether it is the whole truth 
about the relation of Christianity to pagan ethics; for even the later 
Stoics failed to appreciate the new religion, notwithstanding the points of 
similarity between it and their system. Are we not to look for the 
causes of its unpopularity with the cultured classes of the Empire in a 
fundamental difference, which had its roots in a difference of attitude 
towards life? 

Little has yet been published by English writers on the lines of Part 
III. of this book. What we have previously had are mostly translations 
of works published on the Continent. The editors discuss the teaching of 
Jesus, the life and thought of the primitive Christians, and Christology of 
the Synoptics and Acts. They deal with this part of the subject in a 
commendable critical spirit, for they obviously realise the importance of 
the subject in its bearing on popular Christianity, and conduct their 
investigations with caution. Professor Moore has made an independent 
study of the Messianic hope of the Jews, and handles his subject in his 
accustomed thorough-going fashion. If his conclusions overturn the 
generally accepted ideas, he, at least, speaks with the authority of a fearless 
scholar. It is a false notion, he writes, that the age of Jesus expected a 
warrior-Messiah. That expectation dated only from the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 a.p. Prior to this event, the Jews had looked for a 
aaa ruler, and even in that form the “hope” could not be traced 

yond the Hasmonean period. 

It is difficult to summarise this part of the volume without the risk of 
injustice to the authors, for in the light of the context only can the 
reasonableness of their inferences be seen. Some indication of what it 
contains must, however, be attempted. Early Christian writers, it is 
averred, displayed no capacity for appreciating fine distinctions of meaning. 
They combined the titles “Son of Man,” “Son of David,” “Son of God,” 
“Prophet like unto me,” and “Messiah,” and applied them to Jesus, 
notwithstanding that they connoted different conceptions. The idea of 
immortality was not a part of the Jewish Messianic hope, and nowhere 
figured as one of the blessings of the coming era. A belief in the 
“resurrection ” exerted very little influence on Jewish faith. The conception 
of the end of this world, of a resurrection of the dead and of eternal bliss 
had originated in Persia. The “ Kingdom of God” connoted for the Jews 
the sovereignty of God in the present life chiefly ; whereas for the primitive 
Christians it referred primarily to the rule of God in a future life, though 
the Jewish notion is not altogether absent from the teaching of Jesus. 
There existed a body of Aramaic Christian literature before the Greek 
Gospels were written. ‘The first part of the Acts is based upon this source, 
and in all probability Mark and Q. In the oldest synoptic strata Jesus is 
shown as a preacher of repentance because the Kingdom was at hand. He 
scarcely ever referred to himself. It is doubtful whether “Son of Man” 
in Mark can mean the Apocalyptic heavenly being, at least in a number 
of passages it is the equivalent of the Aramaic barnasha (man). Jesus, 
apparently, rejected the title “Son of David,” which enthusiastic followers 
gave him. He did not centre his teaching on the nature of God, for the 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God was a popularly accepted Jewish conception. 
His teaching was concerned with the way men should live and become 
worthy children of the Heavenly Father. He did not contemplate founding 
a Church, neither did he command his disciples to baptize. He was 
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conscious of an indwelling divine spirit urging him to undertake his mission 
and persevere therein. It cannot be affirmed with any degree of certainty 
that Jesus identified himself with the “Suffering Servant.” After his 
death he is called the “Son of God” by his followers, but on Jewish lips 
that meant no more than that every righteous man is a son of God. 
This relationship for a Jew was a a and not a metaphysical one. 
His disciples identified him with the prophetic well-known picture of 
the righteous man suffering and misunderstood, soon after his crucifixion. 
He was, however, seen alive by the Apostles after his Passion, which 
brought them all back to Jerusalem to wait for the Parousia. They had 
a place of prayer of their own, but they remained faithful adherents of 
Judaism, and were recognised as such by the temple authorities. The 
communism practised among them was due to their expectation of a speedy 
Parousia. ‘They lived on their capital and soon exhausted it. Poverty 
followed, which the less visionary Gentile churches helped to relieve. Circum- 
stances made the election of the seven deacons necessary. This was a new 
step, and its results were tremendous ; for Hellenistic influences and ideas 

oured in upon the primitive society. It was then that baptism was 
introduced, and the doctrine of regeneration was attached to it. Peter, 
evidently, was in sympathy with the new movement and its missionaries, 
but Paul became its chief champion. The other Apostles remained loyal 
to their Jewish conceptions. Both wings, however, emphasised the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and the earliest Church is described as a society of those 
who through the Lord Jesus Christ had received the Holy Spirit. The 
belief that the Spirit was bestowed at baptism or by the laying on of hands 
is traced to this early stage of Church history. 

It appears somewhat strange that the editors should have accepted the 
evidence for the inclusion of the reference to the Holy Spirit in the preach- 
ing of the Baptist as sufficient to outweigh the inherent improbability 
of it. Harnack, in his reconstructed Q, brackets the words Holy Spirit. 
The reference to the disciples of John in the Acts contradicts it, and 
Josephus knows nothing of it. 

That Jesus was conscious of being controlled by the Spirit is evidently 
an inference drawn by reading between the lines, so to speak, for there 
is but one mention of the Spirit in Q, and the text there is uncertain. 
Luke has “ finger,” whereas Matthew reads “Spirit.” The Lucan variant 
has the flavour of greater antiquity. Once only is the word “ Spirit” 
placed in the mouth of Jesus in Mark (iii. 29). Indeed, in the Synoptic 
Gospels there is nothing more noticeable than the absence of references to 
the Spirit in the teaching of Jesus—unless it be the absence of reference 
to any baptism of the disciples by Jesus, and it is difficult to understand 
how our authors could have overlooked this important contribution to their 
argument that the rite was introduced after his death. Dr Lake, who 
elsewhere admits that the doctrine of transubstantiation is to be found 
in the Pauline Epistles as an element that was borrowed from paganism, 
affirms in this book that regeneration in baptism, which he also finds in the 
New Testament, is likewise traceable to pagan sources. It would thus 
appear that the whole fabric of sacerdotalism is a foreign accretion. If 
the cry “Back to Jesus” were translated into action to-day, what a 
revolution would follow in our methods of presenting the Gospel message ! 

Needless to say, all the difficulties involved in the Synoptics and in the 
theology of the Acts are by no means solved in this ons 9 The editors 
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have, at least, shown us the road by which the truth may peradventure be 
reached, and for this the student of Christian origins may well be grateful. 
Amid so many merits, it is perhaps ungracious to draw attention to minor 
blemishes, but there is apparently a misprint on p. 189, where Aulus 
Gabinius is said to have been a pro-consul in Syria in 66 3.c. The period 
of office given by Mommsen is 57-54 3.c., so that the year 56 n.c. must be 
intended. So too in a footnote on p. 346, pp. 246 to 262 should be 
pp. 346 to 362. M. B. Owen. 


Tue PrespyTeRIAN 
CARMARTHEN. 


The Revelation of John. By Arthur S. Peake, M.A., D.D.—London : 
Joseph Johnson, 1919.—Pp. xiv+390. 


Dr Peraxe tells us in his preface that it had not been his intention to 
publish anything on the Revelation of John. He had included this in 
the optional subjects for the Manchester B.D., with the expectation that 
Dr J. H. Moulton would take it. ‘This, however, turned out to be 
impossible, and he had to lecture on the book himself. When he was 
called last year to deliver the “ Hartley” lecture this subject appealed to 
him as being suitable and timely. The result is the present volume, which 
is a real contribution to the interpretation of a fascinating but, so often, 
fantastically treated book. 

Circumstances have conspired of late years to deliver the Revelation 
of John from the clutches of those who fain would find in it a sketch of 
history from the earliest times to the end of the age. Our knowledge of 
Apocalyptic has grown. The work of Dr Charles has been most important, 
although his eagerly awaited commentary in the International Critical 
Series has not yet been published. ‘There is general agreement now, among 
scholars who count, that the writer of Revelation is dealing with events 
of his own day, and that his predictions are for the immediate future 
that faces him. The difficulties into which “continuous-historical ” and 
“futurist” interpreters have fallen have led to an escape being sought from 
the fetters of history by means of the theory that the book deals with 
a. and not with history at all. This view was developed by 

r Milligan, but he did not succeed in showing that it presents a complete 
scheme of the book. The war aroused new enthusiasm on the part of 
those who endeavour to trace current events in the series of seals, trumpets 
and bowls, and their attendant signs. Har-magedon had come at last, and 
the Kaiser was certainly the Beast or, at least, the false prophet. The 
war has passed, and already the need is apparent that the riddle must be 
read differently, or given up. Experience teaches us that the latter 
alternative will not be taken. Mohammed, the Popes of Rome, Luther, 
Napoleon, and others have served their turn, yet failure to fulfil prediction 
causes no dismay among those who profess to have a key that fits the 
lock. Discredited at one point they plunge into fresh fancies, making 
their interpretation of this scripture a riot of futile freaks. Dr Peake 
follows the “ preeterist” method of interpretation, but with the concession 
that the writer of the Revelation often held mistaken views as to the 
meaning of the history of his own times. He will have nothing to do 
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with the attempts to fit the scheme of the book into the materials supplied 
either in Josephus or in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
The result will be disappointing to those who believe that they can discern 
in the mysteries of the Revelation clear references to ancient history and 
to current events, who read into it the history of our own and future 
times drawn out in prophetic form. But for those who desire to gain some 
understanding of the meaning of this most prominent representative of the 
heroic stage of Jewish literature these pages will brim over with interest. 

Controversy, sometimes of a lively character, has gathered around the 
Revelation of John from early days. The East would not accept it, but 
the West gave it enthusiastic support. That it “has retained its — 
in the Canon is due,” Dr Charles : a “ not to its extravagant claims 
to inspiration or its apocalyptical disclosures, but to its splendid faith 
and unconquerable hope, that has never failed to awaken the corresponding 
graces in every age of the Church’s history.” Its contents have weighed 
more than its canonicity. 

The matters concerning which controversy has: been keenest are iis 
date, its author, and its interpretation. Early testimony regarded it as 
belonging to the days of Domitian, but in more recent times there was a 
tendency to push back the date to before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The references to the temple as still standing (chap. ii.) were deemed to 
require this. It was also felt necessary to provide some space between the 
Revelation and the Gospel if both were to be ascribed to John the Apostle. 
But the letters to the seven Churches reveal a state of things that could 
not have existed so early, and persecution on the scale that these 
letters describe did not occur until the reign of Domitian. Dr Peake, 
while he does not dogmatise, accepts the last decade of the first century 
as the most probable date of the completed book. 

As to the authorship, Dionysius of Alexandria, in the second century, 
referred to the shadowy mention of the tombs of two Johns at Ephesus, 
and to the fact that there probably were many Johns in Asia. He also 
speaks of John Mark as a possible writer of the Revelation, although he 

oes not give his sanction to this solution of the problem. He is definite, 
however, in his conviction that the John who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistles did not write the Revelation. The thought of to-day gravitates 
towards this position. The style of the Revelation is almost decisive in 
assigning its authorship to some other than the John of the Gospel. 
When an earlier date was given to the Revelation this difficulty might 
possibly have been met (although this is disputed), but since both books, 
in all probability, belong to the Domitian age this is no longer possible. 
The books belong to different orders of literature. The atmosphere of 
Revelation, speaking generally, is sensuous, that of the Gospel is spiritual 
and mystical. The objective and the tangible appear in the one; the 
speculative, the free initiative of the spirit, in the other. Many strands 
of evidence go to strengthen the opinion that the two books, although 
they have affinities, are not the product of one mind, but the strongest 
be nt is of a subjective, assented character. Dr Peake finds it 
“easier to be confident as to negative than as to positive conclusions. 
That the Revelation was not written by the Apostle John nor by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and that it is not pseudonymous, are results 
which can claim a high probability. But beyond this it is difficult to 
go with any assurance.” 
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It is when we come to the interpretation of the book that we are 

launched on uncharted seas. Vélter, a pupil of Weizsicker, originall 

ropounded a redaction theory which met with no acceptance. ‘Atecouale 
c modified this by combining it with a source hypothesis. Vischer, a 
pupil of Harnack, published in 1886 his theory that the Revelation was 
merely a Jewish writing worked over by a Christian author. Harnack was 
at first dubious as to this, but after hearing the arguments he described 
their effect on him by saying: “ There fell from my eyes as it were scales.” 
It is probable that, in addition to actual history and tradition (both from 
Jewish and mythical sources), there is in this book the record of a real 
spiritual experience. After criticism has done its best (or worst) to sift 
the sources of the writer’s materials it remains that the book takes its 
resent form by the will of its author, and in response to a deliberate 
Shes to give expression to a definite design. It is a literary unity. 

The references to contemporary history cannot be traced easily. ‘The 
explanation of the wounded beast as referring to Nero Redivivus is to be 
traced to the Jesuit, Juan Mariene. Protestant expositors have learned 
from him the way to cultivate this field of topical allusion. Only in their 
interpretations they have generally turned against their teacher. It is 
evident that a great conflict is about to break out between Christianity and 
the Roman State religion. The book is full of glowing hope for the triumph 
of right. It seeks to inspire to courage those who are in danger of giving 
way to despair. When darkness seems about to descend the seer looks 
from the vantage point of heaven upon the world and declares that at 
eventide it shall be light. But this is not all. ‘There are references to 
great Christian principles, although it is too much to say that these are 
always conspicuous, or always clear. ‘There is a hardness that reveals the 
deteriorating influence of an age of persecution. The rough common sense 
of Luther seized upon this aspect of the book, ‘He cannot see that it 
was the work of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, he does not like the commands 
and threats which the writer makes about his book, and the promise of 
blessedness to those who keep what is written in it, when no one knows 
what that is, to say nothing of keeping it, and there are many nobler books 
to be kept.” Of course, this attitude misses much that is valuable in the 
Revelation, but on the whole it is more helpful than the many attempts 
that have been made to conjure with its mysteries. Yet there is even more 
than this that reveals the spirit of the age in which the book was written. 
The enemies of goodness are regarded with an unconcealed hatred—without 
pity or relief of any kind. ‘The reformers were on the right track in finding 
in it conflicting elements: mingled with much that is Christian there is 
much that is only cruel. Dr Peake refers to this in plain terms: “It is 
regrettable that a Christian writer should have permitted himself either to 
write or to borrow the description of the river of blood, which pours from 
the winepress till it is so deep that it reaches to the bridles of the horses 
and extends for a distance equivalent to the length of Palestine.” Yet, 
even here, there is this to remember: “It is obvious that in the human 
sphere the spiritual movement is no quiet development, no unresisted 
advance, but a severe conflict, not only with external difficulties, but 
against resistance from within ; in the conflict the victory is often to the 
lower, which may even attach spiritual forces to itself, alienate them from 
their true purpose and work their destruction.” In the long run, however, 
the proves imperishable. 

XVITI.—No, 4. 54 
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It may be that if we could have the quotation marks of modern 
literature in the Revelation, the task of interpretation would have been 
simplified. Some of the sentiments of his sources may not convey the 
writer’s considered judgment. Yet evidently the writer had a way of his 
own in facing the fk aa of his own age, and the immediate acceptance 
of his book speaks eloquently for his success in the purpose he assayed. 
The border line between fact and figure has worn thin for us moderns. To 
some it seems all a puzzle. 


“ For there is nothing in it as it seems 
Saving the King ; tho’ some there be that hold~ 
The King a shadow, and the city real.” 


Symbol there is, but how much symbol may be safely allowed is too large 
a question to discuss here. 

There is nothing else in the New Testament literature to compare with 
this book. More than the letters of Paul or the Gospel of John, it is “an 
embodiment of average beliefs and hopes. . . . It expresses the faith and the 
temper of Christianity in the early years of its conflict, its struggle for 
existence against a hostile world.” And it holds its own. Writers, such as 
Thomas Hardy, who describe the life of the common people bear eloquent 
though often unconscious testimony concerning its vogue among the vulgar. 
Its solution of the problem cannot be accepted. Plainly its predictions 
did not prove true. The poetic description of the New Jerusalem will not 
bear too literal dissection. It is not a picture of a heavenly consummation 
that utterly displaces earth’s tragedy and disappointment. No sin is to 
enter it, but there are earthly kings who bring their treasures into it, and 
the wicked are just outside its gates. If any future is to be made worth 


while this vision must be left behind. It is a solution for an emergency, 
not a goal for humanity. 
Dr Peake’s book can be heartily commended. It reveals grip of the 
meaning and the et of the writing he sets out to interpret ; knowledge 


of the vast literature of the subject ; and sound exegetical skill. What one 

misses is arrogant dogmatism, and the Revelation of John has suffered too 

much and too often from this. As Tennyson said in reference to some 

dogmatic summary : “That is the quick decision of a mind that sees half 

the truth.” J. C. Manrrirr. 
CoatvitLe, LEICESTER. 


Les Mystéres Paiens et le Mystere Chrétien. Par Alfred Loisy.—Paris: 
chez Emile Nourry, 62 Rue des Ecoles. 1914.—Pp. 368, 8vo. 


A.ruoucn delayed in its appearance by five years of war, this book 
cannot fail to influence deeply the thought of all students of Christian 
origins. It was complete on August 1, 1914, as its title-page indicates, 
but was actually published only in 1919. Nevertheless, it Lins more than 
mere freshness. It is the work of a great scholar, profoundly qualified 
for his task by years of marvellous industry in biblical research, later 
widened into the field of the general history of religion, and now bending 
all his powers to the supreme problem of comparative religion—the triumph 
of Christianity in its ‘reggie with the mystery-religions for the prize of 
Greco-Roman civilisation. 
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The subject is no longer new. Since Reitzenstein and Cumont we have 
had a whole series of discussions, ranging from some leaders of English 
scholarship down to popular works more or less partisan in their treatment. 
That of Loisy needs no apology for its late appearance. | It treats the 
whole subject with the grasp of a master hand. Especially will the care- 
ful reader be grateful for the copious citation in the original, in abundant 
footnotes, of the often recondite sources on which our knowledge of the 
mystery-religions depends. _Loisy shows here, as in his great commentaries, 
that he is not content to take his information at second hand. Successively 
in chapters ii. to vi. he analyses for their content of religious ideas the 
mysteries of Dionysus and Orpheus, of Eleusis, of Cybele and Attis, of 
Isis and Osiris and of Mithra. Thereafter follows in chapters vii. to x. 
Loisy’s critical conception of the Gospel of Jesus and of the Risen Christ, 
the Gospel of Paul, the Christian Initiation (by which is meant the 
significance attached by the early Church to its two sacraments), and the 
Conversion of Paul and Birth of Christianity. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the clear, discriminating mind and the 

rsuasive pen which can set before us in its most convincing light the 
Febt of Christianity to the mystery-religions. There will be few unpre- 
judiced minds to deny that the debt is great. The gospel of Jesus 
conquered by becoming “the mystery of the kingdom of God,” as it is 
explicitly called in our oldest Gospel. Nevertheless, the more completely 
and effectively the evidence is marshalled in the effort to prove that “ Paul 
found means to transform the sense of the two sacraments” (p. 269) and 
otherwise remoulded the faith he had formerly persecuted, the further do 
we find ourselves from admitting Loisy’s explanation of the transition from 
the Galilean gospel of Jesus to the Pauline gospel about Jesus to be 
adequate. He has made the utmost of the Hellenising influences which 
to some extent must in reality have affected Paul, but he has failed to 
observe that fundamentally the glorified Saviour to whom Paul’s allegiance 
is given is not conceived in the image or likeness of any of the saviour-gods 
of the mystery-religions, but fundamentally and directly on the Exalted 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, who suffers death to achieve Israel’s mission of 
“justifying many,” whose life is made an offering for sin, but thereafter 
“divides the spoil of the strong” (LXX.), is exalted and made very high, 
“to make intercession for transgressors.” According to Loisy (p. 328, n. 4), 
“Paul does not found his theory of redemption in any way upon this text ” 
(Is. lii. 13-liii. 12). It was only through the Hellenistic Jews whom he 
had encountered in his persecuting career far away from Jerusalem that he 
became acquainted with the doctrine of propitiation through the death 
and resurrection of Jesus to make intercession with God. In spite of what 
Paul says regarding the agreement of his gospel with the teaching of the 
Galilean apostles in 1 Cor. xv. 1-11, and of the implication of his 
challenge to Peter in Gal. ii. 16, Loisy maintains that this entire element, 
indeed everything that goes beyond a mere nationalistic reformed Judaism, 
is an importation by Paul from foreign sources into the simple teaching ot 
Jesus and his Galilean followers. “ Honest Peter will not have known what 
to make of Paul’s outbreak in Gal. ii. 15-21.” 

It is not strange that Loisy should adopt the extreme view of Professor 
Percy Gardner regarding the “ Origin of the Lord’s Supper,” treating the 
description of the ritual in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25 as based, not on the traditional 
practice of all the churches “from (a0) the Lord,” but upon a special 
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revelation of his own. The “ transformation” is thus made more conceiv- 
able. But how can we conceive the original conversion of Paul himself to 
a gospel and a Messiah so uncongenial to a Hellenistic Jew of his culture 
and propensities? If we strip the religion Paul persecuted of every element 
which could make appeal to one whose religious experience was such as his 
letters describe, we make it impossible to account for his conversion other- 
wise than as an arbitrary act of divine intervention. 

The key to the t transition is certainly the religious experience 
of Paul, and Loisy does well to so arrange his material as to lead up to 
this as its culmination. But the explanation falls short of producing con- 
viction. A great factor is felt to be wanting. It will not be supplied 
until more adequate consideration is given to the Jewish side of Paul’s 
nature and training. We need more light upon the later development and 
influence of the Isaian doctrine of the Servant, along such lines as those 
— by Oesterley in his Jewish Doctrine of Mediation. After we 

ve studied what Paul calls “the gospel of reconciliation” committed to 
every preacher of Christ in its whole development from Deutero-Isaiah 
through the Wisdom literature and Apocalypse down to the rabbinic, we 
shall be better prepared to appreciate at its true value the modicum of 
influence anal: upon primitive Christianity-by the mystery-religions. 
B. W. Bacon. 
University or YALE. 


Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt.—Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 


Tuis is not an ordinary book on Rousseau. There are certainly a large 
number of references to him, but there is no attempt to give a systematical 
treatment. Rousseau is taken as a convenient representative, especially 
as the imitator of a type of romanticism. Literature, and indeed mental 
activity generally, have been permeated since Rousseau’s time with a 
Rousseauistic philosophy of life. Mr Irving Babbitt pays Rousseau a high 
compliment when he emphasises his influence, and at the same time tells 
us that the total tendency of the Occident is at present “away from 
rather than towards civilisation.” ‘ Everything,” said Rousseau, “ is good 
as it comes from the hands of the Author of Nature; but everything 
degenerates in the hands of man.” Here we have the manifesto of modern 
naturalism, especially as it appealed to the new romanticists of France, 
Germany, and England at the end of the eighteenth century and through 
the nineteenth century. It is, then, this naturalism of Rousseau, rather 
than Rousseau himself, that Mr Babbitt submits to a searching criticism 
of about 400 pages. The particular form of naturalism with which he 
specially concerns himself to deal faithfully is that of “emotional 
naturalism.” ‘Therein he finds the very essence and certainly the logical 
development of modern Romanticism in literature and in art, as it derives 
from the Rousseauistic basis. | 

Mr Babbitt, it should be stated, is the Professor of French Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. The philosophical influence exerted by 
such thinkers as William James and Josiah Royce has created in 
Harvard an atmosphere far beyond the range of their immediate sub- 
jects of a Both these philosophers sought to bring philosophy 
into direct touch with life, and with all the subjects bearing upon the 
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life of thought. Harvard writers accordingly tend to become much more 
than mere specialists in their subjects. They often attain to the high 
distinction of taking up the attitude towards their subjects of philo- 
sophical specialists. ‘This is the case of Professor Irving Babbitt. He 
is Professor of French Literature at Harvard, but his book on Rousseau 
and Romanticism, whilst it is informed with a rare mastery of not only 
French literature, but also of European literary authors (and indeed 
keeps an alert outlook on the literature of the East), is yet essentially 
a shilveophical treatise. For it attempts to bring literary tendencies, in 
their final form, to their underlying human implications, and to bring 
them under the teleological searchlights of Loman 1 Nor is it only 
in the more philosophical significance of literary tendencies that Professor 
Babbitt shows his deep interest. The whole book is characterised by 
the desire to bring literary and artistic activity into the domain of 
ychological as well as philosophical reflection. As Pestalozzi declared 
is desire to “ psychologise ” education, Professor Babbitt brings psychology 
to the interpretation of mental aspects of literature, both as individual 
and as national mental products, and indeed as world mental products. 
His whole treatment is synthetic—in the direction of inducing a unifying 
of critical judgment as to the aims of life, and of thought, and of the 
expression of thought in literature. If there be “ends” in life, in thought, 
and in expression, and if all knowledge be one, then a unity will be dis- 
coverable in literature, in art, and in all the concrete products of thought. 
Romanticism has endeavoured to pursue one of these aims, in detachment, 
viz. “emotional naturalism,” and this aim in Professor Babbitt’s view is 
entirely unsound and against the interests of all that is best in man. It 
is a form of sectionalism in literature, as a trades union is in social life, 
and must never be accepted as an interpretation of the whole aim of life. 
His book is, therefore, a comprehensive inquiry into the modern develop- 
ments of the tendency, and includes a presentation of an enormous variety 
of modern literary subject-matter, of keen attractiveness alike to the 
literary man, the philosopher, and the general reader. It is a philo- 
sophical and psychological inquiry, based on a wide exercise of criticism 
and a collection of literary material of all kinds. It is a strenuous essay 
combining critical, philosophical, and especially psychological judgments 
on a great ingathering of the results of wide and constantly thoughtful 
reading. It is an attempt to combine the concrete with the abstract 
etlenk. and it certainly is calculated to stimulate the reader to the 
exercise of both attitudes. ‘The book both moves and lives in a psycho- 
logical atmosphere. The author thinks psychologically about litera- 
ture, and requires the reader to do the same. To put it at its least, the 
literary man may get some insight into what is meant by psychology, 
and the psychologist may get a new impulse towards literature. 

It will be seen, then, that Professor Babbitt’s attitude towards the 
special subject of his inquiry—the “emotional naturalism” which he 
associates with the name of Rousseau (though he is clearly more concerned 
with its manifestations in our midst to-day)—is emphatically negative. 
It might be thought that his main characteristic would be that of destruc- 
tive criticism. This, no doubt, is so, at any rate superficially. But his 
positive aim so constantly shines through his attacks on the chaotic 
vagaries of uncurbed individualistic tendencies that Professor Babbitt is 
no impartial spectator of the literary scene. The contest is the old one 
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(however varied the forms of literary criticism)—that of Classicism versus 
Romanticism. The following passage will show Professor Babbit’s line 
of sympathy :— 


*‘ To follow nature in the classical sense is to imitate what is normal 
and representative in man, and so to become decorous. To be natural 
in the new sense, one must begin by getting rid of imitation and 
decorum. Moreover, for the classicist, nature and reason are synonym- 
ous. The primitivist, on the other hand, means by nature the 
spontaneous play of impulse and temperament, and inasmuch as this 
liberty is hindered rather than helped by reason, he inclines to look 
on reason not as the eduivalent, but as the opposite of nature.” 


This is excellently put, and constantly, in substance, kept before the 
reader in a way which may be said to express the negative of Romanticism 
of the emotional type, whilst the underlying suggestion of the correlative 
position calls for constructive consideration which the reader is uncon- 
sciously drawn into contemplating. ‘The thorough-going criticism of 
Romanticism is provided for by the following chapters: Romantic 
Genius, Romantic Imagination, Romantic Morality : The Ideal ; Romantic 
Morality : the Real; Romantic Love ; Romantic Irony: Romanticism and 
Nature; and Romantic Melancholy. 

Professor Babbitt offers many surprises. For instance, Browning can 

= as a prophet only with the ne pagel person, “the person who 

as lost traditional standards and failed to work out with the aid of the 
ethical imagination some fresh scale of values, and in the meantime lives 
impulsively and glorifies impulse.” On Browning’s poem, Summum Bonum,. 
with its “ Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl,”—Professor Babbitt remarks, “the supreme good 
it would appear is identical with the supreme thrill.” The author is 
ready with its apophthegm in his treatment of materialistic naturalism. 
“It makes man efticient without making him ethical.” And again, he 
sums up the effect of science on human progress: “If scientific discipline 
is not supplemented by a truly humanistic or religious discipline, the result 
is unethical science, and unethical science is perhaps the worst monster that 
has been yet turned loose on the race” ! 

Professor Babbitt, as a critic, must look for some fierce criticism on 
himself. He considers some of William James’s views as “romantic 
fallacies,” and of Bergson he says he, “ more than any living Rousseauist, 
reminds one of the German romantic philosophers.” Peutines! Babbitt, 
at any rate, is a “live man,” and his criticisms on literary men and 
philosophers abound in warmth and colour. And, in the cause of a 
‘positive and critical humanism,” as opposed to an emotional romanticism 
in literature, art, and life, he is full of conviction. 

The book is very unequal. Yet sometimes it is worth waiting to get 
some uncommonly suggestive ideas. Thus, a notion of Professor Babbitt’s 
treatment of his subjects may be got from such a passage as the 
following :— 


“What binds together realism and romanticism is their common 
repudiation of decorum as something external and artificial. Once 
ee of decorum, or, what amounts to the same thing, the whole 

y of ‘artificial’ conventions, and what will result is, according 
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to the romanticist, Arcadia. . . . The Rousseauist begins by walking 
through the world as if it were an enchanted garden, and then with 
the inevitable clash between his ideal and the real he becomes morose 
and embittered. Since men have turned out not to be indiscrimi- 
nately good, he inclines to look upon them as indiscriminately bad, and 
to portray them as such. At the bottom of much so-called realism, 
therefore, is a special type of satire, the product of violent emotional 
disillusion. The collapse of the Revolution of 1848 produced a 
plentiful crop of disillusion of this kind. . . . The imagination is 
still idealistic, still straining, that is, away from the real, only its 
idealism has undergone a strange inversion; instead of exaggerating 
the loveliness it exaggerates the ugliness of human nature; it finds 
a sort of morose satisfaction in building for itself not castles but 
dungeons in Spain.” Foster Warson. 


Orpineton, Kent. 


Preaching. By Rev. W. B. O’Dowd.—London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919.—Pp. x +233. 


Tuis book is a manual, and one of a series—The Westminster Library— 
for Catholic Priests and Students. It has been written, so the Preface 
tells us, “ with the purpose of rendering the Catholic pulpit even a little 
more effective, and of helping the average preacher.” 'To readers outside 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church there is something refreshing, if 
not indeed novel, in the simple title of the book. In my own particular 
communion, nourished as we have been on the Lyman Beecher Foundation 
lectures, including those of Brooks, Dale, Stalker, Boyd Carpenter, and 
others, such a title is familiar enough, but in the present connection it 
wears an aspect almost of newness. : 

Notwithstanding the wide renown of great Catholic preachers in the 
past, such as Bossuet, Bourdaloue—“ the first model of good preachers in 
Europe” (Voltaire)—and Lacordaire, members of different communions 
do not usually couple, at least in a high degree, the gift of preaching with 
the priestly vocation of the Romish Church. Nor is this view of non- 
Catholics the result of prejudice; it is grounded on fact. The present 
author admits that such is the case, and complains about it. In the first 
chapter—“ ‘The Ministry of the Word ”—he blames those priests who 
make overmuch of the sacramental office to the neglect of the preaching 
vocation. ‘They are apt, says he, to regard the sermon as a task, and not 
a privilege. Preaching, then, has not in the Catholic communion the 
high place given it in other communions. Hence the novelty of the 
subject. 

The manual is called forth by and answers a need long felt by those 
who have the Catholic religion at heart. Whatever the sacramental office 
has effected in the past—and it has no doubt done much,—modern con- 
ditions insist upon more appealing pulpit ministrations than in olden days. 
The need, of course, is not peculiar to the Romish Church. It is a 
problem which confronts other churches as well. All the Christian world 
over, there has never been a time when a live and influential pulpit is 
more in demand than the present. But the need for better preaching is 
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more acutely felt by the Catholic Church than all others, and for two 


obvious reasons, if for no others that might be mentioned, namely, that 
the long preparation for the priesthood is not specially the best for 
effective preaching, and that the sermon in the service ranks below the 
highest. That is, the priest is first priest, and then preacher. 

The book is pleasant to read. The arrangement is clear ; the language 
is direct, simple, and often crisp. The subject is dealt with in a sensible 
manner and from a modern point of view, and the human note is 
not absent. 

No one, of course, could write on a theme such as this without repeating 
many old familiar things, byt these are not unwelcome provided they come 
to us in an unfamiliar setting, as they do here. But the work has been 
conceived in a Catholic atmosphere, and it is in this, inevitably, it differs 
from other works of the homiletic class. True to character, the author 
dwells a good deal on the Fathers and their literature. There is no mis- 
taking the Catholic ideas of tradition and continuity. The models and 
the studies for the budding preacher are fetched from afar, and it is not 
__easy to see where else their betters can be found. The Patristic element 

in this book is its outstanding feature. It would pay those who are not 
Catholics to know what the Fathers say on the question of preaching. 
Take this saying of St Bernard’s: “If, then, you are wise, you will show 
yourself rather as a reservoir than as a water-pipe.” 

The author urges upon young priests the diligent study of Leo the 
Great, Gregory, Cyprian, Augustine, and Chrysostom; and, among the 
moderns, calls special attention to Newman’s Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
“St Augustine’s Views on Preaching” is the subject of the fourth chapter. 
Such views are found in the fourth book of De Doctrina Christiana. 


According to this great Father, the first factor in geet is wisdom— 
t 


spiritual wisdom, and after this, eloquence. As to the scope of preaching, 
it is threefold: it is to teach, to give pleasure, and to persuade. ‘These 
three objects have their corresponding styles—that is, the quiet style, the 
ornate, and the vehement. St Augustine has a remark which might brin 
consolation to some. He thinks others’ sermons might well be Sbsewed 
by those who can make none themselves, and escape the charge of piracy. 
As to the use of Scripture in preaching (chap. viii.) most readers would 
agree with the author up to the point where he begins to discuss the 
various interpretations. Some of the rules that used to govern these latter 
are long since outworn, that is, as far as we and many others are concerned. 
Moreover, we come into collision with the author in regard to what he has 
to say in chapter x. on “ Apologetical Conferences.” We certainly appre- 
ciate the modernity of Father O’Dowd in his desire to bring apologetics 
into line with contemporary knowledge, but we doubt if the old rational 
proofs of religion are worth “retouching and rejuvenating” (p. 174). In 
the last chapter (xi.) various types of sermons are discussed—six kinds in 
all. Bearing on sermons for children, he points out the value of that gift 
for which the word polypsychism is sometimes used ; that is, “ the genius 
of entering into the conceptions of minds differently constituted from our 
own” (p. 200). The four appendices at the end of the book are curious 
and interesting. James Evans. 
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